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CHAPTER I 

AS THI 

HE village lay in a valley which 

had been the bed of a great river 

in the far-off days when Ireland, 
Wales, and Brittany were joined together 


SPIRIT MOVED 


and the Thames flowed into the Seine. 
The place had never known turmoil or 
stir. For generations it had lived serenely. 


Three 
out insistently, more by the authority of 
and than by 
One was a high, square red- 


buildings in the village stood 


their appearance position 
their size. 
brick mansion in the centre of the village, 
a high red-brick wall en- 
Another 
building with 
had once been a monastery. 


surrounded by 


closing a garden. was a big, 


wings. It 
It was cov- 


low, graceful 


ered with ivy, which grew thick and 
hungry upon it, and was called the 


Cloistered House. The last of the three 
was of wood, and of great age—a severely 
plain but large and dignified structure, 
looking like some council-hall of a past 
Its heavy oak doors and windows 
with diamond panes and its air of order, 
cleanliness, and serenity, gave it a com- 
It was 


era. 


manding influence in the picture. 


the key to the history of the village—a 
Quaker Meeting-house. 

Involuntarily the village had built it- 
self in such a way that it made a wide 
avenue from the 


common at one end to 
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the Meeting-house on the gorse-grown up- 


land at the other. With a demure resist- 
ance to the will of its makers the village 
had made itself decorative. The people 
vere unconscious of any attractiveness in 
themselves or in their village. There 
were, however, a few who felt the beauty 
stirring round them. These few, for their 


for the 
brought, paid the aceustomed price. 


knowledge and pleasure which it 
The 
records of their lives were the only notable 
ys when 
their faith. 
for she 
died; 
Mansion 


garden be hind, 


hist ry of the place sinee the d: 
their forefathers suffered for 
One of these was a girl vet 


and she 
with the 


and 


the wall of apricots and peaches and pears 


was but a child when she 
had lived in the Red 
tall porch, the wid 

and clustering grapes. Her story was not 
to cease when she was laid away in the 


stiff graveyard behind the Meeting- 
house. It was to go on in the life of her 
son, whom to bring into the world she 


had suffered undeserved, and loved with 
a passion more in keeping with the beauty 
of the vale in which she lived than with 
the piety found on the stiff-backed seats 
in the Quaker Meeting-house. 
earved upon her tombstone Mercy 
Claridge, and a line beneath that 
she was the daughter of Luke Claridge, 
that her age at death was nimeteen years, 
and that “ her soul was with the Lord.” 
Another whose life had given pages to 


The name 
was 
said 
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the village history was one of noble 
birth, the Earl of Eglington. He had 
died twenty years after the time when 
Luke Claridge set up the gray stone be- 
hind the Meeting-house. Only thrice in 
those twenty years had he slept in a room 
of the Cloistered House. One of those 
weasions was the day on which Luke 
Claridge put up a tombstone to his 
daughter’s memory, three years after her 
death On the night of that day these 
two men met face to face in the garden 
of the Cloistered House. It was said by 
a passer by—who had involuntarily over- 
heard that Luke Claridge had used 
harsh and profane words to Lord Egling- 
ton, though he had no inkling of the 
subject of the bitter t: Ik. He supposed, 
however, that Luke had gone to reprove 
the other for a wasteful and wandering 
existence; for desertion of that Quaker 
religion to which his grandfather, the 
third Earl of Eglington, had turned in 
the second half of his life, never visiting 
his estates in Ireland, and residing here 
among his new friends to his last day. 
This listener Elder Fairley was his 
name—kept his own counsel. 

On two other occasions had Lord Eg- 
lington visited the Cloistered House in 
the long years that passed. Once he 
brought his wife and child. The former 
was a cold blue-eyed Saxon of an old 
family, who smiled distantly upon the 
Quaker village; the latter, a round- 
headed, warm-faced youth, with a bold 
menacing eye, who probed into this and 
that, rushed here and there as did his 
father, now built a miniature mill, now 


experimented at some peril in the labora- 
tory his father had arranged in the 
Cloistered House for his scientific ex- 
periments; now shot partridges in the 
fields where partridges had not been shot 
for years; and was as little in the picture 
as his adventurous father, though he wore 
a broad-brimmed hat, smiling the while 
at the pain it gave to the simple folk 
around him. 

And yet once more the owner of the 
Cloistered House returned alone. The 
blue-eyed lady was gone to her grave; 
the youth was abroad. This time he 
came to die. He was found lying on the 
floor of his laboratory with a broken re- 
tort in fragments beside him. With 
his servant, Luke Claridge was the first 
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io look upon him lying in the wreck of 
his last experiment, a spirit-lamp still 
burning above him in the gray light of 
a winter’s morning. He closed the eyes, 
straightened the body, and crossed the 
hands over the breast which had been the 
laboratory of many conflicting passions 
of life. 

The dead man had left instructions 
that his body should be buried in the 
Quaker graveyard, but Luke Claridge 
and the elders prevented that—he had no 
right to the privileges of a Friend; and, 
as the only sen was afar, and no near 
relatives pressed the late Earl’s wishes, 
the ancient family tomb in Ireland re- 
ceived all that was left of the owner of 
the Cloistered House, which, with the 
estates in Ireland and the title, passed 
to the wandering son. 


CHAPTER II 
THE GATES OF THE WORLD 


TILLNESS in the Meeting-house, 

save for the light swish of one 
graveyard-tree against the window-pane, 
and the slow breathing of the Quaker 
folk who filled every corner. On the 
long bench at the upper end of the room 
the Elders sat motionless, their hands on 
their knees, wearing their hats; the 
women in their poke-bonnets kept their 
gaze upon their laps. The heads of all 
save three were averted, and they were 
Luke Claridge, his only living daugh- 
ter, called Faith, and his dead daugh- 
ter’s son David, who kept his eyes 
fixed on the window where the twig 
flicked against the pane. The eyes of 
Faith, who sat on a bench at one side, 
travelled from David to her father con- 
stantly; and if once or twice the plain 
rebuke of Luke Claridge’s look compelled 
her eyes upon her folded hands, still 
she was watchful and waiting, and seem- 
ed demurely to defy the convention of 
unblinking silence. As time went on, 
others of her sex stole glances at Mercy’s 
son from the depths of their bonnets; 
and at last, after over an hour, they and 
all were drawn to look steadily at the 
young man upon whose business this 
Meeting of Discipline had been called. 
The air grew warmer and warmer, but 
no one became restless; all seemed cool 
of face and body as the gray gowns and 


coats with gray steel buttons which they 
wore. 

At last a shrill voice broke the still- 
Raising his head, one of the Elders 
said, “ Thee will stand up, friend.” He 
looked at David. 

With a slight 


voung stood 


ness. 


relief the 
He was good to 
broad of 
composed of 


gesture of 
up. 
clean-shaven, 


man 
look at 
fine of 
though it 
people by 
They 


they 


brow, 
figure, carriage, 
was not the composure of the 

whom he was” surrounded. 


were dignified, he was graceful; 


were consistently slow of move- 
but at times his quick gestures 
that he had not able to 
his that passiveness by 
surrounded. 


quiet, 


ment; 
showed been 
train spirit to 


which he lived Their eyes 


were slow 


than 


meditative 
his were changeful in 
expression, now abstracted, now dark and 
shining as fire was 
The head, too, had a habit of 
coming up quickly with an almost wil- 
ful gesture, and with an air which, in 
others, might have been called pride. 

“What is thy name?” 
owl-like Elder to him. 

A gentle half-amused smile flickered at 
the young man’s lips for an instant, then, 
“ David Claridge—sifill,” he answered. 

His last word stirred the meeting. <A 
sort of ruffle through the atmos- 
phere, and now every eye 
inquiring. 


and more 


observant; 
though some inner 
burning. 


said another 


went 
was fixed and 


The word was ominous. 


was there on his trial, and for discipline; 


and it 
four days 


thought by all that, after 
the act occurred for 
which he was summoned, meditation and 
prayer should have done their work, and 
that gentle spirit which he had shown 
in the past would make him penitent, 
prepared to be receive 
Now, the tone 
of his voice, as it clothed the last word, 
there was something of defiance. On the 
ear of his grandfather Luke Claridge it 
fell heavily. The old man’s lips closed 
tightly, he clasped his hands between his 
knees with apparent self-repression. 


was 


since 


admonished or 


judgment. however, in 


The second Elder who had spoken was 
he who had heard Luke Claridge 
use profane words in the Cloistered 
House. Feeling trouble ahead, and liking 
the young man and his brother Elder, 
Luke Claridge, Friend Fairley sought 
now to take the case into his own hands. 


once 


WEAVERS. 


~”) 
bod 


“Thee shall never find a better name, 
friend,” he said, “if thee live 
years. 


a hundred 
It hath served well in England. 

“ This thee did’st do. While the young 
Earl of brought 
home, with noise and brawling after his 
return to thee 
the 


words were 


Eglington was being 


Parliament, mingled 


among brawlers; and beeause some 
evil said of thy hat and thy 


laid thee, 
one to the dust, so that his life was in 
peril 


apparel, thee about bringing 


for some hours to come. Kimber 


was his name.” 
“Were it not that 
by thee forgave thee, 


the smitten 
thee would now be 
in a prison-cell,” shrilly said the Elder 
who had asked his name. 
“The fight was fair,” 
man’s reply. 


man 


was the young 
“Though I am a 
the man was English.” 

“Thee wast that day a son of Belial,” 
rejoined the shrill Elder. “ Thee did’st 
use thy hands like any heathen sailor— 
is it not the truth?” 

“T struck the man. 
why enlarge ?”’ 


Friend, 


I punished him— 


“Thee is guilty?” 
“T did the thing.” 
“That is 
There are others. 


one charge against thee. 
Thee wast seen to drink 
of spirits in a public-house at Hedding- 
ton that day. like 
drunken collier.” 


“ Twice,” 


Twice—thrice, any 
was the prompt correction. 
There was a moment’s pause, in which 
women sighed, and others folded 
and unfolded their hands on their laps; 
and men frowned. 

“Thee hast dark 
said the shrill Elder again, and with a 
ring of acrid triumph; “thee hast hid 
these things from our eyes these many 
but in one day thee hast 
covered all. Thee- ” 


“Thee is charged,” interposed 


some 


been a deceiver,” 


years, un- 
Elder 
Fairley, “with visiting a play this same 
day, and with seeing a dance of Spain 
following upon it.” 

“T did not disdain the musie,” said the 
young man dryly; “the flute, of all other 
instruments, has a mellow sound.” Sud- 
denly his eyes darkened, and he became 
abstracted, and gazed at the window 
where the twig flickered softly against 
the pane, and the heat of summer pal- 
pitated in the air. “It has a 
sound to my ear,” he added slowly. 


good 
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Luke 


lv. began to realize 


looked at him intent- 
that ther 


forees stirring in his grandson which had 


( laridge 


were 


blood, and were 
the 
not used to prob- 
had 
a glimmer of 


no beginning in Claridge 


not nurtured in the garden with 


fruited wall. He was 
a code, which he 


had 


lems; he had only 
kept. H 
something bevond a code or creed. 
Li saw that the shrill Elder 
ing to speak. He intervened. 
is charged, David,” he 


rigidly now 


was go- 
* Thee 
said coldly, “ with 
kissing a and a 


woman a stranger 


wanton, where the four roads meet *twixt 


and yonder town "—he motioned 
towards the hills. 

“In the 
Elder, a red 
ered cheek. 

“The the 
young man, with a tone of irony, recover- 


look. 


sil ne« 


he re 


added the shrill 


burning on each with- 


open day,” 


apot 
woman Wwas comely,” said 
ing an impassiv 

A strange 
looked 


confounded as the 


fell, the 


seeie d 


women 


down: vet they not so 


men. After a moment 
they watched the young man with quicker 
flashes of the eye. 
“The answer is 
shrill Elder. “ Thy 
a carnal hypocrite.” 
The ITis 


face had become very pale, his lips were 


said the 
life has been that of 


shameless,” 


young man said nothing. 


and presently he sat down and 
folded his arms. 
“ Thee is 


Fairley. 


His kindly eye was troubled, for he 


set, 


guilty of all?” said Elder 


had spent numberless hours in this young 
man’s company, and together they had 
read books of travel and history, and 
even the plays of Shakespeare and Mar- 
lowe, though drama was anathema to the 
Society of Friends they did not realize 
it in the life around them. That which 
was drama was either the visitation of 
the dark deeds of man 
which they must avert their eves. Their 
hid beneath their 
gray coats and bodices; their dirty linen 
they never washed in public, save in the 


God or from 


own tragedies they 


scandal such as this where the society 
must Then the linen was not 
only washed, but duly starched, sprinkled, 


and ironed. 


intervene. 


Judge accord- 
ing to my words,” said David gravely. 
Is it 


“T have answered all. 


“las repentance come to thee / 
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thy will to suffer that which the Elders 
may decide for thy correction?” It 
Elder He 
termined meeting 


He 


was 
Fairley who spoke. 
the 
its judgment. 
man. 


was de- 
to control and to 


influence the 


loved 
young 
David made no reply; he 


in thought. 


seemed lost 


“Let the discipline proceed—le hath 
an evil spirit,” said the shril] Elder. 

“Tis childhood lacked in much,” said 
Elder Fairk v patiently. 

To most minds present the words ear- 
ried home—to every woman who had a 
child, to every man who had lost a wife 
and had a motherless child. This much 
they knew of David’s real history, that 
Mercy Claridge his mother, on a visit to 
the house of an uncle at Portsmouth, her 
mother’s brother, had eloped with and was 
duly married to the captain of a merchant 
ship. They also knew that, after some 
months, Luke Claridge had brought her 
hoine; and that before her child was born 
news that the ship her husband 
sailed had gone down with all on board. 
They knew likewise that she had died 
after David came, and that her 
father, Luke Claridge, buried her in her 
maiden name, and brought the bey up as 
his son, not with his father’s name, but 
bearing that name so long honored in 
England, and even in the far places of 
the earth—for had Benn Claridge, 


came 


soon 


not 


Luke’s brother, been a great carpet-mer- 


chant, British Consul, missionary, travel- 
ler, and explorer in Asia Minor, Egypt, 
and the Sudan—Benn Claridge of the 
whimsical speech, the pious and noble life ? 
All this they knew; but none of them to 
his or her knowledge had ever seen Da- 
vid’s father. He was legendary; though 
there was full proof that the girl had 
been duly married. That had been laid 
before the Elders by Luke Claridge on 
an oceasion when Benn Claridge, 
brother, was come among them 
from the East. 

At this moment of trial David was 
thinking of his uncle Benn Claridge, 
and of his last words fifteen years before 
when going once again to the East, ac- 
companied by the Moslem chief Ebn 
Ezra, who had come with him to Eng- 
land on the business of his country. 
These were Benn Claridge’s words: 
“Love God before all, love thy fellow 


his 
again 





THE 


man, and thy conscience will bring thee 
safe home, lad.” 

‘If he repent, there is 
one way,” said the shrill Elder. 
“Let haste,” 
Claridge, in a that shook a 

for self-control. 


will 


not but 


there be ho Luke 


little 


said 
voice 
in his struggle 
Another 
beside 


Elder, sit- 


{ xchange d 


heretofore silent 
Elder 
a whisper then 
them. He small 
a very high stock and spread- 
thin face, 
He kept his chin down in his col- 
the like 
blind, though his eyes were sharp enough 
Meacham. 
shall be for 
This, I pray you 


Fairley, 


words in with him, and 


addressed 


* 4) 
with 


was a very 


man 


ing collar, a and large wide 


eves, 
lar, but spoke at ceiling one 
His name was 


there 


on oceasion. 

‘Rh w 
sorrow and re pentance, 
all, be 
live 


the 


meet time 
our will: that for three months he 
apart, hut lived 
chairmaker ere he disap- 
hath 


after to- 


even in th wher 
drunk n 
peared and died, as rumor saith—it 
Let it be that 


at sunset none shall speak 


no tenant. 
morrow night 
to him till that time be come, the first day 
Till that day he shall speak 
to no man, and shall be despised of th 
world, and, pray God, of himself. Upon 
the first day of winter let it be that he 


of winter. 


eome hither again and speak with us.” 
On the long stillness of that 

followed there voice the 

from white 


assent 
came a across 
and 

delicate 


room, within a gray 


bonnet, which shadowed a face 
shining with the flame of the spirit with- 
in. It the face of Faith Claridge, 
the the the 
yard, whose soul was “with the Lord, 


though she was but one year older and 


was 


sister of woman in grave- 


” 


looked much younger than her nephew, 
David. 

ms Speak, 
“Speak now. 
thee ?” 

She gave him his cue, for he had of 
purpose held his peace till all had been 
said; 


David,” she said _ softly. 


Doth not the spirit move 


and he had come to say some things 
which had been churning in his mind too 
long. He caught the faint cool sarcasm 
in her tone, and smiled unconsciously at 
her last words. She, at least, must have 
reasons for her faith in him, must have 
grounds for his defence in painful days 
to come; for painful they must be 
whether he stayed to do their will, or 
went into the world 


fighting where 


Wi 


SAVERS. 


Quakers were few and life composite of 
things they never knew in Hamley. 

Ile got to his feet 
hands behind his back, 
stant he silence. 

“ All which I 
cused, I did: and for them you ask re 
Before that which | 
things was there complaint, 
Was my life evil? Did 
that which might not 

Well, things I 
Ye shall hear of them. 1 
might, and after my taste, 
and 


and his 
After an in 


clasped 


broke 
those things of am ac 
pentance, 
did 
or cause for it ¢ 
I think in 
be done 
did secretly. 
read 


day on 


secret 
openly 7 some 
whe re I 


many found 


plays, in them beauty 
and the soul of deep things. Tales I 
have read, but a few, and John Milton, and 
Chaucer, and Bacon, and Montaigne, and 
Arab poets 


sent me. 


books my uncle 
Was this sin in me? 

‘It drove to a day of shame for thee,” 
said the shrill Elder. 

ae took no heed, 
“When I child I 


also whose 


continued. 

the 
lark as it rose from and | 
hid myself in the hedge that, unseen, I 
might hear it night I 
till I could hear the nightingale. 
I have heard the river singing, and the 
the trees. At first I thought 
this must be since ye condemn 
but I could 


men and women 


but 
was a listened to 
the meadow; 
sing; and at 


waited 


musie of 
that sin 
the human voice that sings, 
feel no guilt. I heard 
sing upon the village green, and I 
also. I heard bands of 
strument seemed to me more than all the 
I bought one like it, 
play. It 


sang 
music. One in- 
and learned to 
was the flute—its soft 
and pleasant. I learned to play it—years 
in the woods of Beedon beyond the 
hill, and I have felt no guilt 

till these things I 
repentance.” 


rest. 


note so 


ago 
from then 
now. For have no 

“Thee has had good practice in de- 
ceit,” said the shrill-voiced Elder. 

Suddenly David’s changed. 
His voice became deeper ; his eyes took 
on that look of brilliance and heat which 
had given Luke 
thoughts. 

“T did, indeed, as the 
even as ye have done.” 


manner 


Claridge anxious 


spirit moved me, 


“ Blasphemer, did the spirit move thee 
to brawl and fight, to drink and curse, 
to kiss a wanton in the open road 
hath come upon thee ?” 

Again it was the voice of the shrill Elder. 


what 
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“ Judge me by the truth I speak,” he 
answered. “ Save in these things my life 
has been an unclasped book for all to 
read.” 

“Speak to the charge of brawling and 
drink, friend David,” rejoined the little 
Elder Meacham with the high collar and 
gaze upon the ceiling. 

“ Shall I not speak when I am moved? 
I will draw the 
arrow slowly from the wound. But, in 
right to wound. 
Naught but kindness have I had among 
you all; and I will answer straightly for 


Ye have struck swiftly. 


truth, you had good 


the shame put upon you. Straightly have 
I lived since my birth. Yet betimes a tor- 
turing unrest of mind was used to come 
upon me as I watched the world around 
us. I saw men generous to their kind, 
industrious and brave, beloved by their 
fellows; and I have seen these same men 
drink and dance and give themselves to 
coarse, rough play like young dogs in a 
kennel. Yet, too, I have seen dark things 
done in drink—the cheerful made morose, 
the gentle violent. What was the tempta- 
tion? What the secret? Was it but the 
low craving of the flesh, or was it some 
primitive unrest, or craving of the soul, 
which, clouded and baftled by time and 
labor and the wear of life, by this means 

the devil’s ikor, maybe—was given the 
witched medicament; a false freedom, a 
thrilling forgetfulness? In ancient days 
the high, the humane, in search of cure 
for poison, themselves,- and 
then applied the antidote. He hath little 
knowledge and less pity for sin who has 
never sinned. 


poisoned 


The day came when all 
these things which other men did in my 
I drank with them 
in the taverns—twice I drank; I met a 
I kissed her. I sat be- 
side her in the roadside and she told me 
her brief, sad, evil story. One she had 
loved had left her. She was going to Lon- 
don—I gave her what money I had—” 

“And the watch Luke Claridge gave 
thee,” said a whispering voice from the 
Elder’s bench. 


“Even so. 


sight I did—openly. 


lass in the way. 


And at the cross-roads I 
bade her good-by with sorrow.” 

“There were those who saw,” said a 
shrill voice from the bench. 

“ They saw what I have said—no more. 
T had never tasted spirits in my life. 
I had never kissed a woman’s lips. Till 





then I had never struck my fellow man; 
but before the sun went down I fought 
the man who drove the lass in sorrow 
into the homeless world. I did not choose 
to fight; but when I begged the man 
Kimber for the girl’s sake to follow and 
bring her back, and he railed at me and 
made to fight me, I took off my hat, and 
there I laid him in the dust.” 

“No thanks to thee that he did not lie 
in his grave,” observed the shrill Elder. 

“Tn truth I smote him hard,” 
quiet reply. 


was the 


“ How came thee expert with thy fists?” 
said Elder Fairley, with the shadow of 
@ smile, 

“A book I bought from London, a 
sack of corn, a hollow leathern ball—and 
an hour betimes with the drunken chair- 
maker in the hut by the lime-kiln on the 
hill. He was once a sailor, and a fight- 
ing man.” 

A look of blank surprise ran slowly 
along the faces of the Elders. They were 
in a fog of misunderstanding and rep- 
robation. 

“While yet my father ”—he looked at 
Luke Claridge, whom he had ever been 
taught to call his father—“ shared the 
great business at Heddington, and the 
ships came from Smyrna and Alexandria, 
1 had some small duties, as is well known. 
But that ceased, and there was little to 
do. Sports are forbidden among us here, 
and my body grew sick because the mind 
had no labor. The world of work has 
thickened round us beyond the hills. The 
great chimneys rise in a circle as far as 
eye can see yonder crests; but we slum- 
ber and sleep.” 

“Enough, enough,” said a voice from 
among the women. “Thee has a friend 
zone to London—thee knows the way, It 
leads from the cross-roads?!” 

Faith Claridge, who had listened to 
David’s speech, her heart panting, her 
clear gray eyes—she had her mother’s 
eyes—fixed benignly on him, turned to 
the quarter whence the voice came. See- 
ing who it was—a widow who, with no 
demureness, had tried without avail to 
bring Luke Claridge to her,—her lips 
pressed together in a bitter smile, and she 
said to her nephew clearly: 

“Patience Spielman hath little hope 
of thee, David. Hope hath died in her.” 

A faint, prim smile passed across the 


THE 


faces of all present, for all knew Faith’s 
allusion, and it the tension of 
the half-hour. the first 
ment David began to speak he had com- 
manded 


re lieved 


past From mo- 


his hearers. His voice was low 
and even; but it had also a power which, 
when put to sudden quiet use, compelled 
the hearer to an almost breathless si- 
lence, not so much to the meaning of the 
words, but to the tone itself, to the man 
behind it. 


markable. 


Ilis personal foree was re- 
Quiet and pale ordinarily, his 
clear russet-brown hair falling in a wave 
over his forehead, when roused, he seem- 
ed like some delicate engine made to do 
As Faith said to him once, 
“ David, thee looks as though thee could 
lift great weights lightly 
When 
like a 
to pulsate. 
trouble d 


great labors. 


and thee ean.” 
lighted 
whole 


his his face 


the 


roused, eves 


lamp, man seemed 
He had shocked, awed, and 
listeners. Yet he had held 


them in his power, end was master of their 
minds. 


his 


The interjections had but given 
him new means to defend himself. After 
Faith had spoken he looked slowly round. 

“T am charged with being profane,” 
he said. “I do But is 
there none who hath not 
secretly used profane words and neither 


not remember. 


among you 
in secret nor openly have repented? I 
am charged with drinking. 
of my life I drank freely 


On one day 
; I did it openly. 


I did it because something in me kept 


erying out, ‘Taste and see!’ I tasted 
and I what 
brief pitiful respite 
evil tineture 
and I found it lure 
new careless joy. The sun 


seemed 


know: know 
that 
this 


know ; 


and 
oblivion, 


and saw, 
that 
from trouble, 
I drank to 


into a 


gives. 


me 
seemed brighter, men’s faces 
happier, the world sang about me, the 
moil and toil of the world were the 
happy freedom of the body, the blood 
ran swiftly, thoughts my 
brain. My feet were on the mountains, 
my hands were on the sails of great ships 
conqueror. I understood the 
drunkard in the first withdrawal begotten 
of this false stimulant. I drank to know. 
Is there among you who hath, 
though it be but once, drunk secretly as 
I drank openly, and drank only for the 
relief it gave from a night’s darkness, a 
day’s hour’s bitterness or 
If there be none, then indeed I 
am condemned.” 


swarmed in 


I was a 


none 


dullness, an 
anger ¢ 
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“Amen,” said Elder Fairley’s voice 


from the bench. 

“In the open way by the cross-roads I 
saw a woman. I saw she was in sorrow. 
I spoke to her. Tears came to her eyes. 
I kissed her. At first one 
struck dumb, then she laughed, and then 
tears I took her hand, and 

Of the 

a stranger. 
And this I 
that the matter ended by the cross-roads, 
and that bye 
easy travel. 


she was as 
again. 
we sat down together. 
| kissed he r 


woman was ¢ omely. 


can 
rest I have 
The 


know, 


told you. 


and forbidden paths have 
I kissed the woman openly 
is there none among you who have kissed 
secretly, and have kept the matter hidden ? 
For the man I smote and injured, it was 
fair. Shall a man be beaten like a dog? 
Kimber would have beaten me.” 

“Wherein has it all profited?” asked 
the shrill Elder, querulously. 

“T have knowledge. None shall do 
these things hereafter but I shall under- 
stand. None shall go venturing, explor- 
ing, but I shall pray for him.” 

“Thee will break thy heart and thy 
said Luke Claridge, bit- 
life he did not 
Benn Claridge’s 


life exploring,” 
Experiment in 
unde rstand, 


terly. 
and 
emigration to far lands had ever seemed 
10 him 


even 


a monstrous and amazing thing, 
though it ended in the making of a great 
which he himself had 
pered, and from which he had now re- 
tired. He suddenly realized that a day 
of trouble was at hand with this youth 
on whom his heart doted, and it tortured 
him that he could not understand. 

“ By none of these things shall I break 
my life,” 


business in pros- 


was David’s answer now. 

For a moment he stood still and silent, 
then all at out 
hands to them. “ Do with me as you will. 
All these things which I did were against 
our faith. I stain 
upon you, nor on the place where I was 
born. I have 
done these things out of my own will; I 
will take up your judgment. If there be 
no more to say, I will make ready to go 
to old Soolsby’s hut on the hill till the 
set time be passed.” 

There was a long silence. Even 
shrill Elder’s head was buried in 
tation in breast. They 
like to forego his penalty. 
gentle inflexibility in their natures born 


onee he stretchea his 


meant not to cast 


I desire your forgiveness. 


the 
medi- 
little 
There was a 


his were 
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of long restraint and practised determi- 
nation, He must go out into blank si- 
lence and banishment until the first day 
of winter. Yet recalcitrant as they held 
him, their secret hearts were with him, 
for there was none of them but had 
had happy commerce with him—and they 
could think of no more bitter punishment 
than to be cut off from their own society 
for three months. They were satisfied 
that they were training him back to hap- 
piness and honor. 

A new turn was given to events, how- 
ever. The little wizened Elder Meacham 
said, “ The flute, friend—is it here ?” 

David bowed his head. “I have it 
here,” he answered. 

“ Let us have music, then.” 

To what end?” interjected the shrill 
Fld r. 

“Tle hath averred he can play,” dryly 
replied the other. “ Let us judge whether 
vanity breeds untruth in him.” 

“Tt is the First Day,” said the shrill 
Elder, -reprovingly. 

“So shall he the better show how ear- 
nal and poor a thing it is,” said the 
wizened Elder to the ceiling. 

The furtive brightening of the eyes 
in the worhen was represented in the men 
by an assumed look of abstraction in 
most; in others by a bland assumption 
of judicial calm. A few, however, 
frowned, and would have opposed the 
suggestion, but that curiosity mastered 
them. These watched with darkening in- 
terest the flute in three pieces drawn from 
an inner pocket and put together swiftly. 

David raised the instrument to his 
lips, blew one low note, and then a little 
run of notes, all low and soft. Mellow- 
ness and a sober sweetness were in the 


tone. He paused a moment after this, 
and seemed questioning what to play. 
And as he stood, the flute in his hands, 
his thoughts took flight to his uncle 
Benn, whose kindly, shrewd, whimsical 
face and sharp brown eyes. were as pres- 
ent to him, and more real than those 
of Luke Claridge, whom he saw every 
day. Of late when he had thought of 
his uncle, however, alternate depression 
and lightness of spirit had possessed him. 
Night after night he had had troubled 
sleep, and he had dreamed again and 
again that his uncle knocked at his door, 
or came and stood beside his bed and 





spoke to him. He had wakened sud- 
denly and said “ Yes” to a voice that 
seemed to eall to him. 

Three times on different nights he had 
wakened so. He was not superstitious, 
his mind was free from any religious or 
supernatural fancies, and he had put 
the thing down to a growing unrest of 
mind and to distrust concerning the life 
he was living—it seemed to him of little 
good to himself or others. 

Always his dreams and imaginings set- 
tled round his unele Benn, until he had 
found himself trying to speak to the lit- 
tle brown man across the thousand 
leagues that separated them. He had 
found too in the past that when he seem- 
ed te be really speaking to his uncle, 
when it seemed as though the distance 
between them had been annihilated, that 
soon afterwards there came a letter from 
him. Yet there had not been more than 
two or three a year. They had been, 
however, like books of many pages, 
closely written, in Arabic, in a crabbed 
characteristic hand, and full of the sorrow 
and grandeur and misery of the East. 
Ilow many books on the East he had 
read he would hardly have been able to 
say; but as the years had gone, some- 
thing of the East had entered into him, 
something of the philosophy of Moham- 
med and Buddha, and the beauty of 
Omar Khayyam had given a touch of 
color and intellect to the simple but nar- 
row faith in which he had been schooled. 
He had found himself replying to a 
question asked of him in Heddington at 
the street corner as to how he knew that 
there was a God, in the words of a Mus- 
sulman quoted by his uncle: “ As I know 
by the tracks in the sand whether a 
Man or Beast has passed there, so the 
heaven with its stars, the earth with its 
fruits, show me that God has passed.” 
Again, in reply to the same question, 
the reply of the same Arab sprang to 
his lips: “Does the Morning want a 
Light to see it by ?” 

The passiveness of the Buddhist dwell- 
er in India, the philosophic stillness of 
the Bedouin sitting on his sheepskin and 
awaiting death, as well as that still en- 
durance of the spirit of that soldier of 
Gustavus, Barclay of Ury, who moved 
undisturbed amid the noise and fury of 
persecution, when he had sheathed the 
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RAISING THE FLUTE TO HIS LIPS, HE BEGAN TO PLAY 


























THE 


sword, and donned the sober garb of 
those who called themselves Friends— 
they were all possible to him. 

As he stood with his flute—his fin- 


gers now and then caressingly rising and 
falling upon its little caverns, his mind 
travelled far to those regions he had 
never where his uncle travelled, 
traded, and explored. Suddenly the call 
he had heard in his sleep, which had 
awakened him, now came to him in this 
waking reverie. His eyes withdrew from 
the tree at the window quickly, as if 
startled, and he almost called aloud in 
reply, but realized where he was. At last, 
raising the flute to his lips, as the pained 
uneasy eves of Luke Claridge closed with 
very trouble, he began to play. 

Out in the woods beyond the hill he 
had attuned his flute to the stir of leaves, 
the murmur of streams, the 
birds, the and burden of storm; 
and it was soft and deep as the throat 
of the bell-bird of Australian wilds. 
Now it was mastered by the dreams he 
had dreamed of the East, the desert skies, 
burning, the desert 
sunsets, plaintive and peeceful and un- 
diffusion in which 
day dies without splendor and in a glow 
of pain. The long velvety tread of the 
song of the camel-driver, the 


seen, 


song of 


boom 


high and clear and 


varied—one love ly 


camel, the 
monotonous chant of the river-man, with 
fingers mechanically falling on his little 
drum, the ery of the eagle of the Libyan 
Hills, the lap of the heavy waters of the 
Dead Sea down by Jericho, the battle-call 
of the Druses beyond Damascus, the lone- 
ly gigantie figures at the mouth of the 
temple of Abou Simbel looking out with 
ihe eternal question to the unanswering 
desert, the delicate ruins of moonlit Baal- 
bee, with mountains hovering 
above, the green oases, and the deep wells 
where the caravans lay down in peace 
all these were pouring their influences on 
his mind in the little Quaker village of 
Hamley where life was so bare, so grave. 
The music he played was all his own, 
was instinctively translated from all other 
influences into that which they who lis- 
tened to him could understand. Yet that 
sensuous beauty which the Quaker society 
was so concerned to banish from any part 
in their life was playing upon them now, 
making the hearts of the women beat fast, 
thrilling them, turning meditation into 
Vou. CXITI.—No. 677.—82 


the snow 
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dreams, and giving the sight of the eyes 
far visions of pleasure. So powerful was 
this influence that the shrill Elder 
twice essayed to speak, but was prevented 
by the little Elder. When it 


seemed as if the aching, throbbing sweet- 


wizened 


ness must surely bring denunciation, 
David changed the musie to a_ slow 


mourning cadence. It was a wail of sor- 
row, a march to the grave, a benediction, 
a soft sound of farewell which floated 
through the room and died away out of 
the window into the midday sun. 

There came a long silence after, and 
in it David sat with unmoving look upon 
the distant prospect through the window. 
A woman’s sob broke the air. Faith’s 
handkerchief was at her eyes. Only one 
quick sob, but it had been wrung from 
her by the premonition suddenly come 
that the brother—he brother more 
than nephew—over whom her heart had 
vearned, that he had indeed come to the 
cross-roads, and that their would 
henceforth divide. The punishment or 
banishment now to be meted out to him 
was as nothing. It meant a few weeks 
of disgrace, of ban, of what in effect was 
self-immolation, of that commanding jus- 


was 


ways 


tice of the society which no one yet save 
the late Earl of Eglington had defied. 
fe could refuse to bear punishment, but 
such a possibility had never oceurred to 
She 
him taking his punishment as surely as 
though the law of the land had him in 


its grasp. 


her or to any one present. saw 


It was not that which she was 
fearing. But she saw him moving out of 
her life. To her this the 
prelude of her tragedy. 

A moment 


music was 


afterwards Luke Claridge 


arose and spoke to David in austere 
tones. “It is our will that thee begone 
to the chairmaker’s hut upon the hill 


till three months be passed, and that 
none have speech with thee or thee with 
any one from sunset to-morrow night.” 

“ Amen,” said all the Elders. 

“ Amen,” said David, and put his flute 
into his pocket, and rose to go. 


CHAPTER III 


BANISHED 


HE chairmaker’s hut lay upon the 
north hillside about half-way  be- 
tween the Meeting-house at one end of 
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the village and the common at the other 
end. It commanded the valley, had no 
house near it, and was sheltered from the 
north wind by the hilltop which rose up 
behind it a hundred feet or more. No 
road led to it—only a path up from the 
green of the village, winding past a gul- 
ley and the deep cuts of old rivulets now 
overgrown by grass or bracken. It got 
the sun abundantly, and it was protected 
from the full sweep of any storm. It 
had but two rooms, the floor was of sand- 
ed earth, but it had windows on three 
sides, east, west, and south, and the door 
looked south. Its furniture. was a plank 
bed, a few shelves, a bench, two chairs, 
some utensils, a fireplace of stone, a pic- 
ture of the Virgin and Child, and of a 
Cardinal of the Church of Rome with a 
red hat—for the chairmaker had been 
a Roman Catholic, the only one of that 
communion in Hamley. Had he been a 
Protestant his vices would have made 
him anathema, but being what he was 
his fellow villagers had treated him with 
kindness. 

After the half-day in which he was 
permitted to make due preparations, lay 
in store of provisions, purchase a few 


sheep and hens, here came David Clar- 


idge. With him came Faith, who was 
permitted one hour with him before he 
settled in his new abode alone and began 
his life of banishment. Little was said 
as they made the journey up the hill, 
driving the sheep before them, four 
strong lads following with necessaries— 
flour, rice, potatoes, and such like. 

Arrived, the goods were deposited in- 
side the hut, the lads were dismissed, and 
David and Faith were left alone. David 
looked at his watch. They had still a 
handful of minutes before the parting. 
These flew fast, and yet, seated inside the 
door and looking down at the village 
which the sun was bathing in the last 
glow of evening, they remained silent. 
Each knew that a great change had come 
in their hitherto unchanging life, and it 
was difficult to separate premonition from 
substantial fact. The present fact did 
not represent all they felt, though it rep- 
resented all on which they might speak 
together now. 

Looking round the room, at last Faith 
said: “ Thee hast all thee needs, David? 
Thee is sure ?”’ 
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Ile nodded. 
tle man may 
plenty.” 

At that moment her eyes rested on the 
Cloistered House. 

“The Earl of Eglington would not call 
it plenty.” 

A shade passed over David’s face. “I 
know not how he would 
his own field so wide ?” 

“The spread of a peacock’s feather.” 

“What does thee know of him?” Da- 
vid asked the question absently. 

“T have eyes to see, Davy.” The shad- 
ows from that seeing were in her eyes 
as she spoke, but he did not 
them. 

“Thee sees but with half an eye,” she 
continued. “With both mine I have 
seen horses and carriages, and tall foot- 
men, and wine and silver, and gilded 
furniture, and fine pictures, and rolls 
of new carpet—of Uncle Benn’s best 
carpets, Davy, and a billiard-table—and 
much else.” 

A cloud slowly gathered over David's 
face, and he turned to her with an al- 
most troubled surprise. “Thee hast 
seen these things—and how?” 

“One day—thee was in Devon—one of 
the women was taken sick. They sent 
for me because the woman asked it. She 
was a Papist; but she begged that I 
should go with her to the hospital, as 
there was no time to send to Hedding- 
ton for a nurse. She had seen me once 
in the house of the toll-gate keeper. II] 
ag she was, I could have laughed, for as 
we went in the Earl’s carriage to the 
hospital—thirty miles it was—she said 
she felt at home with me, my dress being 
so like a nun’s. It was then I saw the 
Cloistered House within, and learned 
what was afoot.” 

“Tn the Earl’s carriage indeed—and 
the Earl?” 

“He was in Ireland, burrowing among 
those tarnished baubles, his titles, and 
stripping the Irish Peter to clothe the 
English Paul.” 

“He means to make Hamley his home 
—from Ireland these furnishings come?” 

“So it seems. Henceforth the Clois- 
tered House will have its doors flung 
wide. London and all the folk of Parlia- 
ment will flutter along the aunes of 
Hamley.” 


“T know not yet how lit- 
need; I have lived jin 


measure. Is 


observe 








eet ead 
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“Then the bailiff will sit yonder with- 
in a year, for he is but a starved Irish 
peer.” 

“He lives to-day as though he would 
be rich to-morrow. He bids for fame 
and fortune, Davy.” 

“Tis as though a shirtless man should 
wear a broadcloth coat over a cotton 
vest.” 

“The world sees only the broadcloth 
coat. For the rest—” 

“For the rest, Faith?” 

“ They see the man’s face—and—” 

His eyes were embarrassed. A thought 
had flashed into his mind which he con- 
sidered unworthy, for this girl beside 
him was little likely to dwell upon the 
face of a renegade peer, whose living 
among them was a constant reminder of 
his father’s apostasy. She was too fine, 
dwelt in such high spheres, that he could 
not think of her being touched by the 
glittering adventures of this daring 
young member of Parliament, whose book 
of trave!s had been published only to 
herald his understood determination to 
have office in the government, not in 
due time, but in his own time. What 
could there be in common between the 
sophisticated Eglington and this sweet, 
urbane, and primitively wholesome Qua- 
ker girl! 

Faith read what was passing in his 
mind. She flushed—slowly flushed until 
her face and eyes were one soft glow, 
then she laid a hand upon his arm and 
said: “ Davy, I feel the truth about him 
—no more. Nothing of him is for thee 
or me. His ways are not our ways.” 
She paused, and then said solemnly, 
“He hath a devil. That I feel. But he 
hath also a mind—and a cruel will. He 
will hew a path—or make others hew it 
for him. He will make or break. Noth- 
ing will stand in his way—neither man 
nor thing, neither those he loves nor 
those he hates. He will go on—and to 
go on, all means, so they be not criminal, 
will be his. Men will prophesy great 
things for him—they do so now. But 
nothing that they prophesy, Davy, keeps 
pace with his resolve.” 

“How does thee know these things?” 

His question was one of wonder and 
surprise. He had never before seen in 
her this sharp discernment and criticism. 
“Tow know I, Davy? T know him by 
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studying thee. What thee is not, he is. 
What he is, thee is not.” 

The last beams of the sun sent a 
sudden glint of yellow to the green at 
their feet from the western hills, rising 
far over and above the lower hills of 
the village, making a wide ocean of light, 
at the bottom of*which lay the Meeting- 
house and the Cloistered House, and the 
Red Mansion with the fruited wall, and 
all the others like houses at the bottom 
of a golden sea. David’s eyes were on 
the distance, and the abstracted, the far- 
seeing look was in his face which had so 
deeply impressed Faith in the Meeting- 
house; by which she had read his future. 

“ And shall I not also go on?” he asked. 

“ How far, who can tell?” 

There was a plaintive note in her voice 
—the unavailing and sad protest of the 
maternal spirit, of the keeper of the nest, 
who sees the brood fly safely afar look- 
ing not back. 

“What does thee see for me afar, 
Faith?” His look was eager. 

“The will of God, which shall be 
done,” she said with a sudden resolution, 
and stood up. Her hands were lightly 
clasped before her like those of Titian’s 
Mater Dolorosa among the Rubens and 
Tintorettos of Madrid, a lonely fig- 
ure, whose lot it was to spend her life 
for others. Even as she already had 
done; for thrice she had refused mar- 
riages suitable and possible to her. In 
each case she had _ steeled her heart 
against loving—that she might be all in 
all to her sister’s child and to her father. 
There is no habit so powerful as the 
habit of care of others. In Faith it 
came as near being a passion as pas- 
sion could have a place in her even-flow- 
ing blood, under that cool flesh, governed 
by a heart as fair as the apricot blossoms 
on the wall in her father’s garden. She 
had been bitterly hurt in the Meeting- 
house—as bitterly as is many a woman 
when her lover has deceived her. David 
had acknowledged before them all that 
he had played the flute secretly for 
years! That he should have played it 
was nothing; that she should not have 
shared his secret, and so shared his 
culpability before them all; was a wound 
which would take long to heal. 

She laid her hand upon his shoulder 
suddenly with a nervous little motion. 
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“ And the will of God, thee shall do to 
His honor, though thee is outeast to- 
day. ... But, Davy, the music—thee 
kept it from me.” 

He looked up at her steadily; he read 
what was in her mind. 

“T hid it so because I would not have 
thy conscience troubled: Thee would go 
far to smother it for me—and I was not 
so ungrateful to thee. I did it for 
good to thee.” 

A smile passed across her lips. Never 
was woman so grateful, never wound so 
quickly healed. She shook her head sad- 
ly at him, and stilling the proud throb- 
bing of her heart, she said, 

“ But thee played so well, Davy!” 

He got up and turned his head away, 
lest he should laugh outright. Her rea- 
soning—though he was not worldly 
enough to call it feminine, and though 
it scarce tallied with her argument— 
seemed to him quite her own. 

“Tow long heve we?” he said over 
his shoulder. 

“The sun is yet ten minutes up, 
or more,” she said, a little breathlessly, 
for she saw his hand inside his coat, and 
guessed his purpose. 

“ But thee will not dare to play—thee 
will not dare,” she said, but more as an 
invitation than a rebuke. 

“Speech was denied me here, but not 
my music. I find no sin in it.” 

She eagerly watched him adjust the 
flute. Suddenly she drew the chair from 
the doorway, and beckoned him to sit 
down. She sat where she could see the 
sunset. 

The music floated through the room 
and down the _ hillside—a_ searching 
sweetness. 

She kept her face ever on the far 
hills. It went on and on. At last he 
stopped. He roused himself as from a 
dream. “But it is dark,” he said, 
startled. “It is past the time that thee 
should be with me. My banishment be- 
gan at sunset.” 

“Are all the sins to be thine?’ she 
asked calmly. 

She had purposely let him play be- 
yond the time set for their being to- 
gether. “Good-night, Davy.” She kissed 
him on the cheek. “I will keep the 
music for the sin’s remembrance,” she 
added, and went out into the night. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE CALL 


- NGLAND is in one of those pas- 

sions so creditable to her moral 
sense, so illustrative of her unregulated 
virtues. We are living in the first excite- 
ment and horror of the news of the 
massacre of Christians at Damascus. We 
are full of righteous and passionate in- 
dignation. ‘ Punish—restore the honor 
of the Christian nations’ is the proud 
appeal of prelate, prig, and philanthro- 
pist, because some hundreds of Chris- 
tians who knew their danger, yet chose 
to take up their abode in a fanatical 
Moslem city of the East, have suffered 
death.” 

The meeting had been called in answer 
to an appeal from Exeter Hall. Lord 
Eglington had been asked to speak, and 
these were among his closing words. 

He had seen, as he thought, an op- 
portunity for sensation. Politicians of 
both sides, the press on all hands, were 
thundering denunciations upon the city 
of Damascus sitting insolent and satiated 
in its exquisite bloom of pear and nec- 
tarine, all traces of the carnage blotted 
out, and the deed itself fading mto that 
blank past of Eastern life where there 
“are no birds in last year’s nest.” If 
he voyaged with the crowd, his pennant 
would be lost in the clustering sails! So 
he would sail against the tide, and would 
startle, even if he did not convince. 

“Let us not translate an inflamed 
religious emotion into a war,” he con- 
tinued. “To what good? Would it 
restore one single life in Damascus? 
Would it bind one broken heart? Would 
it give light to one darkened home? Let 
us have care lest we be called a nation 
of hypocrites. I will neither support 
nor oppose the resolution presented; I 
will content myself with pointing the 
way to a greater national self-respect.” 

Mechanically a few people who had 
scarcely apprehended the full force of his 
remarks began to applaud, but there came 
eries of “’Sh! ’*Sh! ’Sh?’ and the clap- 
ping of hands suddenly stopped. For a 
moment there was absolute silence, in 
which the chairman adjusted his glasses 
and fumbled with the agenda paper in 
his confusion, scarcely knowing what to 
do. The speaker had been expected to 
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DAVID’S EYES WERE ON THE DISTANCE 




















second the resolution, and had not done 
so. There was an awkward silence. 
Then, in a loud whisper, some one said: 

“David, David, do thee speak.” 

It was the voice of Faith Claridge. 
Perturbed and anxious, she had come to 
the meeting with her father. They had 
not slept for nights, for the last news 
they had had of Benn Claridge was from 
the city of Damascus, and they were full 
of painful apprehensions. 

It was the eve of the first day of win- 
ter, and David’s banishment was over. 
Faith had seen David often at a distance 
—how often had she stood in her window 
and looked up over the apricot-wall to 
the chairmaker’s hut on the hill! Ac- 
cording to his penalty David had never 
come to Hamley village, but had lived 
alone, speaking to no one, avoided by all, 
working out his punishment. Only the 
day before the meeting he had read of 
the massacre at Damascus from a news- 
paper which had been left on his doorstep 
overnight. Friend Fairley had so far 
broken the covenant of ostracigm and boy- 
cott, knowing David’s love for his uncle 
Benn. All that night David paced the 
hillside in anxiety and agitation, and saw 
the sun rise upon a new world—a world 
of freedom, of home-returning, yet a 
world which, during the past four months, 
had changed so greatly that it would 
never seem the same again. 

The sun was scarce two hours high 
when Faith and her father mounted the 
hill to bring him home again. He had, 
however, gone to Heddington to learn 
further news of the massacre. He was 
thinking of his uncle Benn—all else 
could wait. His anxiety was infinitely 
greater than that of Luke Claridge, for 
his mind had been disturbed by frequent 
premonitions, and those sudden calls in 
his sleep—his uncle’s voice—ever seemed 
to be waking him at night. He had not 
meant to speak at the meeting, but the 
last words of the speaker decided him; 
he was in a flame of indignation. He 
heard the voice of Faith whisper over the 
heads of the people, “David, David, do 
thee speak.” Turning, he met her eyes, 
then rose to his feet, came steadily to the 
platform, and raised a finger towards 
the chairman. 

A great whispering ran through the 
audience. Very many recognized him, 
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and all had heard of him—the history 
of his late banishment and self-approving 
punishment was familiar to all. He 
climbed the steps of the platform alertly, 
and the chairman welcomed him with 
nervous pleasure—any word from a 
Quaker friendly to the feeling of national 
indignation would give the meeting the 
new direction which all desired. 

Something in the face of the young 
man grown thin and very pale during 
the period of long thought and lit- 
tle food, in the lonely and meditative 
life he had led; something human and 
mysterious in the strange tale of his one 
day’s mad doings fascinated them. They 
had heard of the liquor he had drunk, 
of the woman he had kissed at the cross- 
roads, of the man he had fought, of his 
discipline and sentence at the Meeting- 
house. His clean, shapely figure, and 
the soft austerity of the neat gray suit 
he wore, his broad-brim hat pushed a 
little back, showing well a square white 
forehead—all conspired to send a wave 
of feeling through the audience, which 
presently broke into cheering. 

Beginning with the usual formality, he 
said: “I am obliged to differ from near- 
ly every sentiment expressed by the Earl 
of Eglington, the member for Levizes, 
who has just taken his seat.” 

There was an instant’s pause, the au- 
dience cheered, and cries of delight came 
from all parts of the house. “ All good 
counsel ever hath its sting,” he con- 
tinued, “but the good counsel of him 
who has just spoken is a sting in a wound 
deeper than the skin. The noble Earl 
has bidden us to be consistent and reason- 
able. I have risen here to speak for that 
to which mere consistency and reason 
may do cruel violence. I am a man of 
peace, I am the enemy of war—it is my 
faith and my creed; yet I repudiate the 
principle put forward by the Earl of 
Eglington, that you shall not clench 
your hand for the cause which is your 
heart’s cause, because, if you smite, the 
smiting must be paid for.” 

He was interrupted by cheers and 
laughter, for the late event in his own 
life came to them to point his argument. 

“The nation that declines war may be 
refusing to inflict that just punishment 
which alone can set the wrong-doer on 
the better course. It is not the faith of 
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that society to which I belong to decline 
correction lest it may seem like war.” 

The point went home significantly, and 
cheering followed. “The high wall of 
Tibet, a stark refusal to open the door 
to the wayfarer, I can understand, but, 
friend ”—he turned to the young peer— 
“friend, I cannot understand a defence 
of him who opens the door, upon terms 
of mutual hospitality, and then, in the 
red blood of him who hath so contracted, 
blots out the just terms upon which they 
have agreed. Is that thy faith, friend?” 

The repetition of the word friend was 
almost like a gibe, though it was not in- 
tended as such. There was none present, 
however, but knew of the defection of 
the Earl’s father from the Society of 
Friends, and they chose to interpret the 
reference to a direct challenge. It was 
a difficult moment for the young Earl, 
but he only smiled, and cherished anger 
in his heart. 

For some minutes he spoke with force 
and power and ended with passionate 
solemnity. His voice rang out. “ The 
smoke of this burning rises to Heaven, 
the winds that wail over seattered and 
homeless dust have a message of God to 
us. In the name of Mohammed and 
Buddha, whose teachings condemn trea- 
chery and murder; in the name of the 
Prince of Peace, who taught that justice 
which makes for peace, I say it is Eng- 
land’s duty to lay the iron hand of pun- 
ishment upon this evil city and on the 
government in whose orbit it shines with 
so deathly a light. I fear it is that one 
of my family and of my humble village 
lies beaten to death in Damascus. Yet 
not because of that do I raise my voice 
here to-day. These many vears Benn 
Claridge carried his life in his hands, 
and in a good cause his life was held like 
the song of a bird to be blown from his 
lips in the day of the Lord. I speak only 
as an Englishman. I ask you to close 
your minds against the words of this 
brilliant politician, who would have you 
settle a bill of costs written in Christian 
blood by a promise to pay got through 
a mockery of armed display in those wa- 
ters on which once looked the eyes of 
the Captain of our faith. Humanity has 
been put in the witness-box of the world; 
let humanity give evidence.” 

Women wept. Men waved their hats 
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and cheered, the whole meeting rose to 
its feet and gave vent to its feelings. 

For some moments the tumult lasted, 
Eglington looking on with face unmoved. 
As David turned to leave the table, 
however, he murmured, “ Peacemaker! 
Peacemaker!” and smiled sarcastically. 

As the audience resumed their seats two 
people were observed making their way to 
the platform. One was Friend Fairley 
leading the way to a tall figure in a black 
robe covering another colored robe, and 
wearing a large white turban. Not see- 
ing the newcomers, the chairman was 
about to put the resolution, but a pro 
testing hand from Friend Fairley stopped 
him, and in a strange silence the two new- 
comers mounted the platform. David 
rose and advanced to meet them. Ther 
flashed into his mind that this stranger 
in Eastern garb was Ebn Ezra Bey, thx 
old friend of Benn Claridge, of whom 
his uncle had spoken and written so 
much. *The same instinct drew Ebn 
Ezra Bey to him—he saw the uncle’s 
look in thinephew’s face. In a breath- 
less stillness the Oriental said in perfect 
English, with a voice monotonously 
musical: 

“T came to thy house and found thee 
not. I have a message for thee from the 
land where thine uncle did sojourn with 
me.” 

He took from a wallet a piece of paper 
and passed it to David, adding: “TIT was 
thine uncle’s friend. He hath put off 
his sandals and walketh with bare feet— 
even so doth man take his rest.” 

David read eagerly. 

“Tt is time to go, Davy,” the paper 
said. “ All that I have is thine. Go to 
Eaupt, and thee shall find it so. Ebn 
Ezra Bey will bring thee. Trust him 
as I have done. He is a true man, 
though the Koran be his faith. They 
look me from behind, Davy, so that I was 
spared temptation—I die as I lived, a 
man of peace. It is too late to think 
how it might have gone had we met face 
to face; but the will of God worketh not 
according to our will. I can write no 
more. Luke, Faith, and Davy—dear Davy, 
the night has come, and all’s well. Good- 
morrow, Dary. Can you not hear me 
call—I have called thee so often of late! 
Good-morrow! Good-morrow! ... TI doff 
mu hat, Davy—at last—to God!” 





THE 
David's face whitened. All his visions 
had true visions, his dreams true 
dreams. Brave Benn Claridge had called 
to him at his 
Good-morrow ! 


been 


door — “ Good-morrow! 
Had he 
not heard the knocking and the voice? 
Now all was made clear. His path lay 
open before him—a far land called him, 
his quiet past was infinite leagues away. 
Already the staff was in his hands and the 
cross-roads were sinking into the distance 
behind. He was dimly conscious of the 
wan, shocked face of Faith in the crowd 
beneath him, which seemed blurred and 
swaying, of the bowed head of Luke 
Claridge, who, standing up, had taken 
off his hat in the presence of this news 
of his brother’s death which he saw writ- 
ten in David’s face. David stood for a 
moment before the great throng numb 
and speechless. 

“Tt is a message from Damascus,” he 
said at last, and could say no more. 

Ebn Ezra Bey turned a grave face 
upon the audience. 

“Will you hear me?” he sag. 
an Arab.” 

“ Speak—speak !” came from every side. 

“The Turk hath done his evil work in 
Damascus,” he said. “ All the Christians 
are dead—save one; he hath turned Mos- 
lem—and is safe.” His voice had a note 
of scorn. “ It fell sudden and swift like 
a storm in summer. There were no paths 
to safety. Soldiers and those who led 
them shared in the slaying. As he and 
I who had travelled far together these 
many years sojourned there in the way 
of business, I felt the air grow colder, 
I saw the cloud gathering. I entreated, 


Good-morrow!” 


“T am 
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but he would not go. If trouble must 
come, then he would be with the Chris- 
tians in their peril. At last he saw with 
me the truth. He had a plan of defence 
and safety—for escape. There was a 
Christian weaver with his wife in a far 
quarter—against my entreaty he went to 
warn them. The storm broke. He was 
the first to fall, smitten in ‘that street 
called Straight.’ I found him soon after. 
Thus did he speak to me—even in 
these words: ‘The blood of women and 
children shed here to-day shall ery from 
the ground. Unprovoked the host has 
turned wickedly upon his guest. The 
storm has been sown, and the whirlwind 
must be reaped. Out of this evil good 
shall come. Shall not the Judge of 
all the earth do right?” These were 
his last words to me then. As his life 
ebbed out, he wrote a letter which I have 
brought hither to one”—he turned to 
David—“ over whom his spirit yearned. 
At the last he took off his hat, and lay 
with it in his hands, and died... . I am 
a Moslem, but the God of pity, of justice, 
and of right is my God; and in his name 
be it said that this crime was a 
of hell.” 

In a low voice the chairman put the 
resolution. The Earl of Eglington voted 
in its favor. 

Walking the hills homeward with Ebn 
Ezra Bey, Luke, Faith, and Friend Fair- 
ley, David kept saying to himself the 
words of Benn Claridge: “J have called 
thee so often of late. Good-morrow! 
Good-morrow! Good-morrow! Can 
not hear me call?” 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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BY MILDRED 


HOWELLS 


(;°? fashioned the earth with skill, 
And the work that He began, 

He gave, to fashion after his will, 
Into the hands of man. 


But the flower’s uplifted face, 
And the sun and wind and sea, 

Bear witness still of the beautiful place 
God meant. the world to be. 
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Boston 


BY 


FTER a few days spent in idling 
A about the city, I flattered myself 
that among all the delightful resi- 
dential sites of Boston, I had chosen, by 
a happy accident, in Beacon Hill the 
most desirable; and I am still convinced 
of it. For three full weeks I actually 
gloried in it. Mount Vernon Street, 
loveliest of Boston’s byways, with its 
wealth of wrought-iron, its quiet gardens 
and terraced lawns,’lay close at hand; and 
I had only to turn the corner to enter 
streets arched like cathedral naves, with 
lofty elm-trees through which one caught 
a glimpse below, where the road took a 
steep decline, of what appeared to be a 
quiet valley with a gray belfry, and the 
shimmering expanse of some drowsy river 
winding its way placidly beneath the dis- 
tant span of bridges. 

I mention these things merely to make 
clear the fact that what fault there was 
lay not in Boston but in me, when, in the 
midst of this rural charm, I gradually 
became unhappy, and vaguely conscious 
of an indefinable something in my person 
that jarred with my surroundings, and 
which subsequent events have proved to 
me was nothing more nor less than the 
lack of “poise.” In this respect I am com- 
pletely barren; and it is the absence of 
this virtue so inseparable from the 
Bostonian that made it extremely diffi- 
cult for me to adapt myself to new con- 
ditions on the Hill; conditions, I may 
add, hardly conducive to a conversazione, 
if one knows what that means, or indis- 
criminate hand-shaking. 

No idling here at midday with the 
crowd, listening to racy gossip of the 
quarter, no strolling with the policeman 
on his beat, or the warm spontaneity of 
New York’s sidewalk joviality! Each 
man moves blithely down the street an 
even and perfectly adjusted being, past 
master of his emotions and his equi- 
librium; and when he speaks, if the oc- 
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easion seems to warrant it, he can be as 
impersonal and detached as a sigh com- 
ing to you through a fog-bank. 

Yet there is one spot in his impenc- 
trable armor of stoicism. When once 
this is reached, his look of abstraction 
vanishes, and his face beams with a sun- 
ny, kindly radiance. Indeed, in moments 
like this, when you have him off his 
guard, he might almost be persuaded 
into believing that you too may possibly 
be one of God’s creatures. It is in the 
casual mentioning of family connections 
that the polished surface of his exterior 
seems on the point of bursting, that the 
buttons ofghis waistcoat creak ominous- 
ly, and, lo and behold, the Bostonian has 
lost his grip on himself, and become hu- 
man like the rest of us! 

He will tell you all about it: how great- 
grandfather’s father was connected with 
So-and-So, who in turn was a great 
stickler for form; which will call to mind 
a funny occasion when the former was 
at large one day in the neighborhood of 
India Street, and met his old friend slap- 
ping John Quincy Adams on the back; 
how they were always together, like three 
brothers, in such delightful intimacy, 
and on another occasion— Away he 
goes, completely beyond control. 

The feeling for caste, so strong among 
Boston’s gentry, I found, could be met 
with in almost equal intensity in many 
of the middle rungs of society. In the 
petite bourgeoisie, to whose outer edge T 
clung desperately while on the Hill, it 
is equally imperative that a man should 
have a past—some genealogy to speak of. 
TI realized this soon after engaging rooms. 
My neighbor, Mr. Bird; who occupied 
the room opposite mine, was in all re- 
spects a Bostonian whom one might 
admire, and while among other little 
conceits of his that have slipped my 
memory he pronounced Tremont Street, 
“Tremont Street,” he was hardly the 
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would expect to see that 
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snow whether | told vou that my father 
was a yx rsonal friend of So-and So, whose 
vreat-grandfather was one of those fin 
old OF st-India 


has made a safe start, and nobody thinks 


merchants and,” ete., he 


any the less of him. It was this formuia 
that Bird adopted to introduce his beacon 
incident; when he had finished a strained 
feeling existed between us. The only 
conservative remark I can reeall on this 
most unfortunate of evenings was mace 
by Montague Jones, who, just as we wer 
silently and suspiciously bidding one an 
othe r‘a frigid good night, said that he 
guessed there had been a Jones just 
about as long as there had been a Boston. 
Ll could always love the man who makes 
a statement that leaves his audience 
groping hopelessly about them for an 
alibi: and I saw that Jones and I might 
be drawn more closely together by what 
had occurred, and form a ring, so to speak, 
eventually pushing undesirable parties 
out of the house. My ambitions were 
short-lived. 
Little I knew of what the future and 
Archibald Berry had in store for me, un 
til I met the latter on the following day, 
Neither 


of us turned out to let the other pass 


passing through Park Street. 


in tact, | felt that he wished to speak to 
me. In our embarrassment at being fac 
to face again after what had transpired, 
I blurted out the first thing that cam 
into my head: had he seen Montagu 
Jones 4 I had = wuneonsciously * played 
directly into his hands. No, he had not 
seen him; but he had some information 
that might interest me concerning him. 

“While Montague Jones is one of the 
best fellows that ever lived, salt of the 
earth, you know, and all that sort of 
thing, vet his attitude of constant de 
ception has rather worn on me. I have 
taken the time to investigate I have 
made the time, sir.” he continued with 
dignity; “and found that it was old man 
Jones’s foster-brother who was _ the 
pioneer and married a Montague, so 
Jones, vou see, isn’t a Jones at all. . 
Good evening, sir.” He had taken th 
starch out of my collar, and I moved 
next day before L actually became sus 
picious of myself, 

I still look back with fond regret t 
Beacon Hill, and often since have roamed 
again in spirit through its unfrequented 
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byways, past pal porticoes and 
rows whose weather-beaten bricks flutte: 
with ivy, climbing each gable end and 
falling in graceful cataracts over th 
formal iron balconies. My voeation a! 
forded me ample opportunity to witness, 
as a vagabond from my camp-stool i 
the stre« t, the even tenor and moderatio: 
of the life one leads in unpretentiou 
Boston. 

The old mansion just across the way, 
with its long driveway hemmed in by 
stucco walls tufted with wistaria, the 
rows of dormer windows dotting — th 
sloping roofs, and in the distanee a mod 
est sanctuary, with its cross rising abovs 
the sky-line, gave to the most familiar 
path traversed in the day’s routine a lif 
and interest far from commonplace. Now 
that I had left the Hill and was able to 
see if all in retrospect, | missed the gentle 
Sabbath pressure of sundry quiet corners. 
llow often during the day was I made to 
feel my spiritual shortcomings, when in 
going back and forth on my way to my 
lodgings I had almost formed a speak 
ing acquaintance with the dark, uncom 
promising doorway over whose sombr 
entablature hung the appropriate legend: 
“ More Light,” and its sister niche across 
the street whose quaint escutcheon, half 
hidden among creepers, asked one boldly 
in Roman capitals: “Shall there be Hell?” 

Watching for these, and trying to an- 
ticipate their alterations and the new 
enigma I knew the following day would 
bring, had unconsciously become a habit 
with me. The burden of the them: 
seldom varied; it was usually u discon- 
eerting query: something that caught 
you unawares and kept you guessing 
while vou crossed the Common, oblivious 
and unreceptive to the beauties of the 
early summer morning, but in its was 
it must have been beneficial. 

They creep up everywhere—these ce 
votional signs—in Boston; and when you 
consider that the Hub is the saneclum 
sanctorum of all new sects and cults, and 
that the man who serves your coffee in the 
morning may be an occult scientist, your 
hatter a Buddhist, your cabman a Sev 
enth-day Adventist, your neighbor a 
Christian Scientist, your druggist a Spir- 
itualist, your roommate and the man who 
gave vou the spurious coin Lord knows 
what; after considering these things, 
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you must inwardly rejoice in a random 


ty | 


ll along Tremont Street to find the 


good old-fashioned religions still making 


a brave show of 1 
It was o1 just such an errand that | 
ti pped Ie clay before thi 


ment: “Signing a Pact with Satan 


announce- 


Personal Experiences,” in large cap 
itals on a billboard, when a = stranger 
enlightened n 


‘Brimstone Corner,” he began: “ fa 


mous place for a powerful sermon. Why, 
only a few vears ago some denomination 
was in there, and got so excited that som 
of ‘em heeled right over—had to be 


fanned and slapped on the back to bring 
‘em round.” 

If vou were to follow Tremont Street 
through Seollay Square, past Tremont 
Row, once delightfully reminiseent of 
old Boston days, and to-day swamped 
beneath the wild fantasia of signs that 
reach from basement to chimney - pot. 
shrieking to Heaven in flaming orange 
paint each merehant’s listed wares, you 
might, after working your way out of 
numerous alleys and sombre streets rich 
in historical legend, stumble upon the 
spot where Boston drops her prim for- 
matlity and TEE pe rie trable reserve ¢ for Tea 
WwW! irf, the re trospective 3 stretches far out 
into the opalescent haze of the river, 
losing itself in a confusion of spars and 
shrouds. 

\long the broad quays moves a con- 
fused mass of seamen and idlers; Market 
hands rattle past pushing trucks; the 
whining erv of the Italian fisherman, 
calling his wares, mingles with the hoarse 
shouts of seamen and the rattling of pul- 
levs in their blocks as baskets, crammed 
to overflowing with cod and_ haddock, 
rise from the hold and swing out on the 
dock where marketmen, pitchfork in 
hand, send them flying in a continuous 
eascade that empties itself into the 
ponderous earts that lie in waiting, 
strung out along the wharf in long 
procession. Tugs ply back and forth; 
great hundred-and-fifty-tonners quiet- 
ly slip their moorings in twos and 
threes and move out gracefully into the 
stream, to be immediately replaced by 
winners of a fleet whose stragglers are 
still beyond Boston Light, racing under 

desperate head of sail for the market 


and the advanced price paid for the 
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fresh “ eateh.” The Italian dory fleet 
in an almost Oriental display of brilliant 
color, still obstinately clinging to a 
Mediterranean rig of sail, hoists its tat- 
ered canvas, and with sails swelling and 
motors whirring is soon lost in a distant 
tremolo. 

At every turn one meets with new re- 
minders of the sea’s colossal harvest: tubs 
of fish, dories heaped with fish, wagon 
loads of fish, tons of tish; in actual figures, 
one hundred million pounds of ocean 
caught fresh fish are delivered in Boston 
alone from the fishing-schooners; to which 
may be added forty millions more landed 
at other points along the New England 
coast, and distributed by rail and boat 
over the United States and Canada! 

All that is picturesque and = uneon- 
formable to the chaste symmetry of 
captious Boston seems to have found 
along these wharves an outlet. The place 
recks with persuasive motives, and yet 
one may search in vain from Commercial 
to Long Wharf for one American artist 
busy with his work in this Elysium. 
There was a Portuguese, however, and as 
fine a man as ever used up good color, 
who, when he saw me working on the 
dock below, descended from the shack 
above to minister to my comfort; and 
leaving his card with a request that I 
join him after-hours in opening a bottle 
of Portuguese port, made for his dilapi- 
dated staircase, and soon was lost among 
the grotesque rookeries that fringe the 
water-front at this point, threatening 
daily to topple overboard into oblivion. 

It was in this obscure corner that I 
found him later, swinging in his ham- 
mock, and listened while he drifted, be- 
tween his cigarettes and port, into the 
current of narration; indeed, drifted so 
far that when I rose to go, and we looked 
out of his window across the mournful 
deserted stretch of wharves, all that re- 
mained of a brilliant summer’s day 
lingered in luminous gold upon the dis- 
tant top-masts. His was an old story, 
kindled to life again by the intense and 
charming personality of: the man who 
told it. Seven years previous to our 
meeting he had taken this room as a 
studio, and had been moored here ever 
since, intending to paint each mood, 
each hour, of what lay just within his 
reach. 
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water-front. You know the kind—had to 
have one just like it understand—and 
ready money, so, Vou sec, | 4 

“Ruled them, eh?” I wanted to help 
him over the difficulty. 

‘Everything except the water,” he an- 
swered firmly, with an inward chuckle; 
and then suddenly becoming serious 
again, he whispered fervently: “ Now that 
[ have a little start I’m going to turn 
over a new leaf.” 

| have often wondered since whether 
he would. 

















The Deathless Forest 


BY STEPHEN FRENCH WHITMAN 


HE sick man was lying in a long 
f chair on the roof of the Silent 

Villa, gazing up at the dim, golden 
sky. 

Into the orange-trees that ringed the 
villa twilight shadows of dusky purple 
were creeping. Above them this pale roof 
seemed then a little like the fragment 
of a cloud floating, at the end of the 
sunset, above the world. 

For it surmounted remarkably every- 
thing except the higher, still-gilded clouds 
it seemed to imitate. On one side, a 
shuddering depth below it, lay the gray 
rim of the sea; and on that rim the placid 
sea itself seemed tilted up, filling half 
the sky with nebulous amethyst. On the 
other side, from the bottom of the cliff 
on which the villa stood, stretched afar 
another sort of main. This was an ocean, 
billowed where the first was calm, blue- 
green where that was amethyst—of great 
tree-tops, extensive, impenetrable, myste- 
rious, hiding what unimagined things be- 
neath innumerable leaves. This forest, 
like the amethyst sea, rose marvellously 
against the eye in its remoter reaches. 
And finally, far off in a fading region of 
faint, violet shadows shaped like hills, 
it lost itself in the low-lying, brown haze 
of evening. 

So, high above land and water, the 
roof of the Silent Villa was like the 
world’s roof. From it every other thing, 
tinted to match the unnatural splendor 
of this rare nightfall, slipped down and 
away and faded into the low, gold- 
powdered distance. 

At that moment of imperial colors there 
was not in all the breathless universe 
one sound. 

The sick man was indubitably dream- 
ing, because he was awake. It was only 
when he was asleep nowadays that every- 
thing seemed to slide into satisfactory 
focus and he could live in actualities. 
This Silent Villa, for instance, hanging 
high above a purple, dimming world. was 
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pure phantasma: the latest in a_ se- 
quence ot persistent dreams no more sub- 
stantial. But he knew that when the last 
light had stolen away over the high edge 
of the sea and the night had risen from 
the earth below, enclosing him, he him- 
self would slip gently from this dream- 
place and into a far different, more real 
world of his own. And that more real 
world seemed to him doubly his own; as 
though without him it could not have 
being; nearly as though, for some 
reason half losing his hold on things 
about him, he had succeeded in replacing 
them by another existence, created from 
his imagination, full of strange charm, 
bizarre and beautiful. 

Now, as the sick man lay on the Silent 
Villa’s roof, the dream-sky over him was 
plum-colored. He knew then that night 
was creeping up stealthily about him, 
that the villa’s belt of dream-trees was 
turning soft blue-black, that already the 
dream-sea .and the billowing main of 
woods were blotted out. So, waiting, he 
saw all the dream-world slowly growing 
dim about him. And at length, himself 
escaping like the light, he hovered on a 
mysterious edge of things, between old 
influences weakening and new ones 
strengthening. 

In that vague borderland all was in 
making before him, as in a world half 
created. Strange lights came glowing 
and went dying, colors swam in delicious 
variances and, light-struck, melted to 
prismatic disarray. The changing shapes 
of all things were unrecognizable, im- 
possible, intolerable. Then, suddenly sub- 
siding, all these disordered lights and 
hues and forms went sliding into sym- 
metry. Still trembling from its crea- 
tion, about him his world grew stable, 
vivid, real. 

It was entirely a green, rustling place 
of brilliant, rare sun-splashes and rich, 
extending shadows. It was a forest, un- 
kempt, of huge proportions. It had a 
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primitive quality, manifest in rugous, an- 
cient trees and the close tangle of mature 
underbrush. But there was another qual- 
ity in it, not materially expressed— 
originality. An atmosphere almost pri- 
mordial saturated this place and was- in 
way translated to the invader’s 
senses. And these appreciated that variant 
of the distinctive, subtle essence which 
flavors all periods and places. They knew 
this forest, by it, for something neatly 
primeval, as a region blooming in the 
world’s wild, early youth. 

Feeling the place grow wholly real 
about him, the sick man experienced an 
especial ecstasy which always seized him 
on this threshold. 

He felt himself, too, changing: growing 
new as though galvanized with thrilling 
jets from an infinitely vitalizing source. 
Strength welled in him, and energy, and, 
finally, arrogant confidence born of it. 
With this grew an intoxicating sense of 
freedom, of irresponsibility, of wildness. 
New sorts of thoughts arriving, drove 
headlong all his old, hazy, half-morbid 
images, here quite incongruous. His 
mind, as though swept by clean winds, 
grew clear and comprehending with such 


some 


comprehension as belonged to the first 
race of men. 


into his 
warld, trans- 
adventurer almost 


Lightly he moved forward 
green and sun -splashed 
formed entirely, an 
aboriginal. 


Moving so into the green mist of this 
place, he had now, as always, a growing 
physical agitation. 

He felt that before him was a quest, 
many times unsuccessfully renewed, need- 
ing extraordinary caution and adroitness. 
This was to be a forest-stalking, but with 
the game diversified: the object of it 
human and feminine. Yet it would be 
a forest-stalking hardly less ruthless for 
that reason. Of quite the same quality 
as this hunting must have been the phe- 
nomenon of wooing nearly at the begin- 
ning of its evolution. 

Slipping forward through tangled 
leaves, he felt himself bearing certain 
weights which, far from irking him, 
roused in him completer self-reliance and 
a dangerous, combative mood springing 
from courage made invulnerable. When 
in a little leafy pocket of the woods he 
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splashed into a pool, he stood still, ankle- 
deep in it, till the ripples were smoothed 
into a mirror for him. 

He saw then reflected a strong man 
all but naked, his head encased in ham- 
gnered bronze and shadowed by a great 
crest of crimson bristles. His lower legs 
were sheathed in metal. In his right fist 
was a keen, bronze-bladed spear. On his 
left arm hung a round shield, its surface 
beaten into rude designs: of grotesque, 
fighting spearmen with almond - shaped 
eyes and enormous thighs. 

This vision of himself pleased the ad- 
venturer; he stood erect, tossed his crim- 
son bristles, and smiled, with the exultant 
vanity of the panoplied savage. Then, 
with his cocklike crest bent low, he 
slipped on, leaving the infrequent sun- 
splashes and reaching for the forest’s al- 
most twilighted heart. 

He understood perfectly the common 
elements of danger in this venture. He 
recognized the perils of strong, low- 
hanging tree limbs too closely veiled; of 
matted, soft beds of fallen leaves; of all 
the furtive movements overhead and un- 
derfoot that might mean either claws or 
fangs. But these were dangers entirely 
material and ordinary; it would be very 
well if they were all that moved at large 
in this too-dusky forest. 

Once, when he stopped and stood up- 
right to mark his way, the utter silence 
closed in upon him. He felt then a little 
tension, of anticipation of its break- 
ing, and waited for that, listening and 
motionless. 

Little by little, beginning in some far- 
off spot, the forest stirred in a way scarce- 
ly audible. It was a rumor having, with 
all its inarticulate, soft sibilance, such 
hint of power wrapped in it that the 
adventurer stood with an anxious face 
turned up. He was as though awaiting 
from that beginning a manifestation al- 
most unearthly. 

Behind this far whisper came presently 
a light suggestion of confusion, an agita- 
tion, many-toned yet of .a single import, 
growing in volume, drawing nearer. 
Then, leaping from tree to tree, through 
all the shadowy upper-green, came swift- 
ly sighing, sobbing, moaning, the Winds. 
They clamored overhead with almost hu- 
man voices; from the tree-tops they shook 
were spattered down sun-drops, splashing 
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at random, melting instantly. So the 
Winds touched lightly for a moment and 
were on their way. They rallied, sank off, 
died out in distant callings, murmurs, 
whispers. And in the silence that set- 
tled after them the adventurer, still mo- 
tionless, heard coming from ahead the 
thin, sweet trilling of a pipe. 

Curiosity, half apprehensive, drove him 
forward swiftly toward that music, played 
in this forest where, he knew well, so little 
could be human. The lucid melody 
climbed high and fell in rippling cas- 
cades, capricious slips and tremblings. 
At recognition of its beauty, the ad- 
venturer went forward on light feet, his 
whole barbaric soul touched by this naive 
playing. But when there was between 
him and the player only one last thin 
sereen of leaves, he stopped, from some 
eause struck suddenly afraid. Then, 
wineing at the shame of that recoil, he 
lifted his shield before him and broke 
abruptly through the bushes. A single 
sun-shaft, cutting down through the 
branches, lighted him, and made him, he 
knew exultingly — red - combed, bronze- 
shielded, and flashing from crown to heel 
—menacing, terrible. 

In a little aleove among trees, twice 
obscure behind the blinding sunbeam, a 
man crowned with green sat on a green 
rock, playing that music. At the ad- 
venturer’s intrusion he stopped, and from 
the gloom looked out wunwinkingly. 
About him the underbrush stirred, as at 
some secret withdrawal, and was still. 
At length he said, melodiously and calm- 
ly: “ Greeting, warrior.” 

The adventurer strode through the sun- 
shaft and stared intently at this man. 

He was bare above the waist, but about 
his legs and feet was wrapped a tattered 
sheepskin. His crown was myrtle leaves. 
His pipes were reeds, graduated and 
pierced, fastened together in a row. 

But despite these wholly natural de- 
tails, there seemed to cling about. him 
some peculiar, unfamiliar quality: an 
aroma part wild, part otherwise, and aw?2- 
some. His eyes were very bright and 
steady. Before their calm scrutiny the 
eyes of the adventurer wavered and turned 
aside, as beasts’ eyes waver before men’s. 

“ Greeting, shepherd.” The adventurer 
found his voice husky and winced at 
his uneasiness before a naked man. “ You 
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are far from your flocks, I think, in this 
dark forest.” 

“ Perhaps, perhaps not,” murmured the 
pipe-player, sweetly. And, with a keen 
flash of eye, “ How did you find me?” 

“ Kolus went by. Then I heard you 
and tracked your music.” 

“ Why ?” 

“To see who could be playing in such 
a place.” 

“Is this a wrong place for music, 
then ?” 

“No men live here nowadays. Once 
they did, but before He came down out 
of the Thrakian places.” 

The pipe-player put his hands in his 
lap and looked up with young interest. 
For suddenly he seemed quite youthful, 
and in a veiled way mischievous. 

“Who is this that has come down out 
of the Thrakian places? I am a lonely 
fellow and hear very little among my 
sheep.” 

“ But wandering into such a place have 
you seen nothing or heard nothing ?” 

“ Nothing that I have not always seen. 
Tell me, what is strange about this 
forest ?” 

“Tt is the place of the new Thrakian 
God,” the warrior answered, and glanced 
about him. “He has many names, 
pleasant and terrible. When he grows 
angry with men he is Dionysos Glad-of- 
Raw-Flesh. 

“This was a fair country, and hearing 
that it was so, he planned to take it. 
Then there was presently a secret stirring 
hereabouts; his own people began to slip 
in and throughout, filling the twilight 
with moving shadows and the silences 
with the ghosts of little sounds. So, bit 
by bit, his race possessed this land, till 
all the trees had soft, sad voices and all 
the waters cried and laughed like women. 
Shepherd, he has taken this forest more 
utterly than did the banded tribes of our 
own people, masked in shining brass, be- 
hind multitudes of painted shields. But 
here, at this invasion, came blowing up 
no storm of war—no screaming of 
hoarse throats or humming of sharp- 
stinging spears. Only—this was a fair 
land, but now no men are left in it. 
They have all gone away. They are 
afraid.” 

“All but us,” said the pipe-player, 
smiling gently. 
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You did not know.” 

“ Ah, yes; but you?” 

‘I am here seeking something. My 
desire for what 1 seek will help to keep 
me unafraid.” 

The pipe-player looked at him seriously, 
with new eyes. At that moment he seem- 
ed far otherwise than youthful; there was 
in his face nearly austerity. He asked 
slowly: 

“What do 
“Why do I] 


tell mx am 


seek?” And 
You 


then: 
not 


you 
ask you? need 
For a time they stared at each other 
in the perfect silence of the forest. The 
adventurer, for his part, learned nothing 
from his serutiny, but felt, in every sense 
that groped to understand, curious, cu- 
rious, curious. Then, again stared down, 
he sighed uneasily and was at once half 
ready to be angry. He asked, 
“ Are you afraid now, shepherd ?” 
“Perhaps, perhaps not. You have told 
me only of gentle things and nothing 
terrible.” 
“ There 
enough.” 
“Here? This is a spot. 
the sun is going and the moss is cool. 


are other things, terrible 


sweet See, 


Put off your brass and I will play forest 
musie that will bring shaggy wild crea- 


tures crawling to listen. And you shall 
tell me of those other things, or, if they 
fail to frighten me, of red-fingered war 
clutching at white bodies and spoiling 
them.” 

“ No, I shall go on.” 

“Some other time. Night is coming, 
when danger stirs in every forest. Stay 
here and presently we shall go back to- 
gether to the safe fields and the open, 
starlit spaces.” 

“T am no shepherd.” 

“ Ah. Good-by, then, hero.” 

The other looked back once. In that 
glance he saw the pipe-player rigid on the 
rock, his head back-tilted. And now his 
eyes were neither young nor old, neither 
laughing nor austere, but blind, stone eyes 
set in a cold, cruel face. 

The adventurer had not gone far when, 
at abrupt revelation, his heart gave a 
great leap of terror. Sick from it, he 
stopped to lean against a tree. For now, 
too late to mend it, he knew whom he 
had hunted for his music in the forest’s 
heart. 
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While the adventurer leaned against 
the tree, remembering and now under- 
standing everything, close by his ear a 
voice was questioning him, muffled, soft, 
and sad: 

“ Who is it breathing against my tree? 
Who is it trembling against my tree?’ 

He held his breath, knowing that now 
indeed he was fairly in the midst of 
what he should avoid. But over and over, 
close beside his ear, the said voice ut- 
tered patiently its question. 

He shook off his fear and stood erect. 
He pressed his helmet-front down over 
his cheek-bones, so that he too, in his 
own words, was “ masked with brass.” 

This movement, because it seemed a 
certain invariable preface to courageous 
strife, gained back for him some bravery. 

“Tt is a warrior, Voice,” he answered, 
loudly, defying all the silence. Following 
his answer came back from hollow tree 
trunks reiterations of it, mysteriously 
augmented by faint rustlings and whis- 
perings. Then: 

“What do you 
warrior ?” 

“ — 

“You seek a woman. 
this forest ?” 

“ Be assured; she is here.” 

“ Where ?” 

“ Always, at evening, bathing alone in 
the same green-black pool that is roofed 
over with sycamore leaves. Green moon- 
light is strained through them. It rests 
on her and on the pool, all placid save 
for the water-rings gliding about her 
knees. In that green-black, dim, glisten- 
ing place lurks every evening the white 
body I seek. ... 

“T creep toward her more softly than 
T need in hunting. But always she hears 
me. She flees, pure and shining, among 
the trees.” 

“Ah, warrior, inside my bark I am 
not so blind as you. There are no women 
in all this forest. She whom you seek 
is no woman. She is the spirit of that 
She is a Naiad.” 

The adventurer glared at random over 
his brazen cheek-plates. 

“Let her be what she is,” he cried out 
suddenly, shaking his crimson bristles. 
“ Naiad or not, it shall not stop me. I 
shall have her down at last if I must go 
at her as at a doe, spear-throwing.” 


seek in this place, 


But where—in 
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“ Rather go back, warrior,” sighed the 
soft voice. “ Red danger lies in the for- 
est’s heart, and pool-maidens are twice- 
perilous game. We Tree-people are gentle 
folk and pitiful. Be warned. Go back. 
Good-by.” 

“ Good-by !” shouted the adventurer, 
with a bull’s sudden, blind recklessness. 
He clashed his shield against the tree 
trunk and thrilled at that hollow din: 
of bronze belling as if fairly smitten in 
some dusty death struggle. Through the 
dying timbre of this wild clamor was 
thrust the soft, mysterious note, 

“You are going back?” 

“ Forward!” 

Forward he plunged, and left behind 
him among the trees a subtle agitation, 
less like the sound of leaves than of soft 


voices. 


Now all the shadowy forest seemed 
furtively awake; ahead of him the thickets 
gently shook before his hands parted 
them, twigs snapped before he stepped on 
them, and he found flowers nodding in 
his path, fresh- brushed by something 
else than breezes. And if he stopped to 
listen, close behind him an undertone 
was stealthily augmented, as though in- 
quisitive, sly, wild things were gathering 
on his trail and following him. 

Once, with a shudder, he stepped back, 
spear lifted, from something half hidden 
in the ferns that he had almost set his 
foot on. That thing at his recoil sprang 
awake, snorting, and went from him, 
crashing, into shelter. He saw vanishing 
amid the leaves the lean, brown back, the 
outstretched, hairy arms and scampering 
goat’s legs. When quiet returned to the 
splintered and torn underbrush, through 
all the shadows seemed to run a surrep- 
titious tittering, a secret chuckling. 

Knowing that it was not the creatures 
behind these gentle sounds that he had 
cause to fear, he turned fiercely on them. 
He shook his shield at all the growing 
walls about him. He made his spear 
whistle about his head; then with a rush 
he drove here and there, helmet down, 
goring with his spear-blade all the en- 
cireling green. 

Little, diminishing squeaks and twit- 
terings ensued, and violent, hidden scram- 
blings. When he went on again it was 
in silence. 
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Presently he came into a delicious, half- 
familiar region all smelling of wet vio- 
lets. He stretched his nostrils to the 
odor of this place and felt the blood 
fill his neck and temples. With this re- 
membered perfume rising to his brain, 
everywhere in the dusk at the level of his 
burning eyes he saw a vague, bare figure, 
impalpable as vapor. 

Creeping so through the violet-scented 
gloaming, he felt that he had come among 
the familiar places of the Naiads. For 
now and again he seemed to hear voices, 
clear and sweet, like silver struck at a 
distanee, calling to one another through 
the twilight: 

“ Oi-o-0, Helopsychria. .. . 

“ Oji-o-o, Limnanthis. . . .” 

At last, crawling from shelter to shelter 
with exquisite precaution, he gained a 
remembered ambush of twisted vines. He 
steadied himself for the inevitable shock 
of racing blood and pushed aside the 
leaves. 

There was no moonlight yet to filter 
through the roof of sycamore leaves; but 
in the forest’s dusk some last, faint 
threads of light were woven still. So that 
below him, as though suspended in the 
midst of swimming, green-black obscurity, 
was barely visible a girl’s pale shape, 
touched softly here and there with shad- 
ows, twisting in a vague pantomime of 
bathing. There was no sound save the 
uneven, tinkling gush of water, running 
from cupped hands over her smooth body 
and musically back into the invisible pool. 

Then to a crash of ripped vines he 
leaped, shield and spear out, legs up— 
with a tremendous spring, long-sailing, 
tigerlike. He cleared the pool’s edge. He 
landed in a blinding splash of water. 

She gave no ery. But with the dumb, 
frantic effort of an animal she bolted from 
between his outstretched arms. She 
struggled toward the far bank. 

The water seemed to wind about his 
legs invisible fingers. Two bats came 
fluttering about his head, darting into his 
face with little squeaks. Furious, he 
balanced his spear-point at her pale body. 
And at that menace the water freed him, 
the bats fled. 

She reached the bank and climbed it. 
In a moment more the forest would have 
hidden her. But he, slipping, groping up 
at random, clutched her foot in his war- 
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hardened fingers. He had her. Down she 
came tumbling, with a piteous little gasp. 
He seized her, all soft and cool and wet, 
and snatched her inside his shield. 

In that hard prison of brass and sinew 
for a moment she seemed to melt, to fail 
him, to grow impalpable, almost to slip 
away to nothing. But even as he turned 
cold at this new magic, her shape swelled 
back into real flesh, resisting furiously 
for a moment, then going suddenly auite 
limp and motionless. 

Peering very close, he saw what turned 
him dizzy. Her long hair streamed down 
in wet disorder over her pale face and 
neck and breast. Under its thinnest 
tangle lay the twin wonders of her pale 
eyelids. Closed, they fluttered for courage 
to be lifted. Her mouth, deep stained, 
half open, showed within it white teeth 
parted in breathless expectation. 

Then her great eyes shone through her 
hair, feverishly questioning. 

From somewhere far off came a faint 
drumming sound. It grew into a throb 
that might almost have been mistaken 
for a pulse-beat. It died away, but left 
behind it a murmur almost inaudible. 

In a voice hoarse and trembling at this 
marvel of possession, he stammered: 

“Are you so much afraid of me, 
Naiad 2?” 

“ Are you afraid, warrior?” she asked 
him, softly, in return. “ You know the 
madness that follows even the sight of 
us ?” 

“T have that madness,” he said, and 
crooked his arm tighter, till she gasped: 

“Strong! strong! You have me now. 
T am glad.” 

“Yet you struggled ...and always 
TOR 6 cn 

A little secret, all-knowing smile curled 
up her lips: 

“Ah, where. you come from, warrior, 
is it not a woman’s part to run—always to 
run, to lure on, to fail before a pursuit 
too strong, and finally to be caught? That 
is the world from the beginning: he hunts, 
she flees; he catches, she grows weak un- 
der his strength; he conquers, she is 
conquered. 

“Your arms break me; too strong, a 
bear! Oh, where is help? Wood peo- 
ple! Limnanthis! Lamprosathes. .. . 
Conqueror, why do you let me call? Sup- 
pose they came.” 


“ Why do you struggle, then ?” 

“To be held. To be hurt.” 

“Your eyes blind me. Close them.” 
“ Ah, close them for me with kisses.” 


“Listen,” she whispered, touching his 
lips. 

Far off recurred that thrumming, less 
like a pulse-beat now than a rhythmic 
droning almost vocal. It grew into a 
murmur confused and many-toned, con- 
taining in itself some dangerous, fore- 
boding note. This rumor, passing 
through the forest, left all the invisible 
leafy things shivering gently at it. 

“Listen!” “She pressed her cool hands 
against his face. 

Drowning the lesser sound, broke a 
low rumbling, like summer thunder. 

“ A storm.” 

“No, no,” she whispered, swiftly. 
“That is not thunder. It is— It is—” 

In a sudden agony of fear she caught 
his face between her palms. 

“Tt is—” Her voice failed her before 
the dreadful word. 

Now he knew. Now he heard what 
in this place he had always feared, al- 
ways escaped miraculously, and was now 
at last to meet and die of terribly. To 
his suddenly enlightened senses the details 
of that distant clamor were distinguish- 
able. He understood that to them came 
moving all that was dreadful in this 
forest. 

He heard now the shrill voices of the 
leaping Menads and pictured their 
foaming, bleeding faces, their bruised 
breasts swinging amid ripples of flying 
hair and rent leopard-skins. He heard 
the deep howling of the Agipans and 
imagined their fierce eyes and sharpened 
teeth, their brandished hands dripping 
red. He heard the thunder of the 
Corybantes’ skin-headed drums and the 
snarling of lynxes and leopards, wrig- 
gling on their bellies among the naked 
legs of the contorted dancers. And he 
knew that in the midst, half-immoral, 
half-bestial, blood-flecked, insane and 
horrible, moved a figure myrtle-crowned, 
from whose blighting eyes furies and 
beasts shrank off, fawning and shaking. 
So the New God was moving in his 
forest among his people—Dionysos Glad- 
of-Raw-Flesh. 

Quivering beside the pool’s edge these 
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THE 


two waited for him and his vengeance. 
The trees about them began to eche the 
shrill screams: 

“Evoe! Saboi! Evoe! Saboi!’ 

And in the core of the night they saw 
a lurid, shifting gleam of torchlight, 
splashing the black entanglement blood- 
colored. 

She crept inside his shield. The din 
broke over them; the forest crashed be- 
fore this furious onslaught of noise. All 
the wild place leaped suddenly vivid as 
though afire. A reddened, forerunning 
lynx slipped out into the open, crouched 
down and growled at them, his eyes 
blank, shining green. 


At that last moment, in the midst of 
his mental agony, he felt suddenly that 
by some tremendous effort made inside 
himself he might escape. Into his mind 
flashed an impression of latent power, 
of an avenue of flight not physical, still 
open, capable of being gained by a great 
effort. 

Under his will, instinctively exerted, 
something within him broke. There 
closed about his mind, excluding material 
things, a whirling mist made from fa- 
miliar, primitive thoughts dissolving 
into strange, wiser ones. Beyond this 
obscurity impending horror turned im- 
potent, remote, unreal, and terror of it 
faded. 

But from this mist one all-material 
sensation obstinately refused to be ex- 
cluded. With everything about him 
slipping into instability, he felt himself 
still held tenaciously by soft, cool arms. 

Then he realized what, in this now 
inevitable transition, he was bound to 
leave behind. He was slipping by some 
inscrutable escape into a remote place 
where terror could not follow. Death 
he was certainly avoiding; but in that 
place where death must stay he was re- 
linquishing love. 

And now, each instant in this process 
of escape, that love that he was losing 
seemed to change, to become a thing 
more precious. He saw it, all at once, 
illuminated in new lights: and in them 
it showed priceless details before un- 
guessed at. It was as though in those 
moments of change the crucible of ages 
from its first, crude material was ex- 
quisitely refining love. 
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At thought of this treasure going from 
him he reached for those clinging arms 
and gripped them hard. He felt himself 
irrevocably slipping, and knew that in 
the darkness time was whistling past 
him. Yet, blinded and dizzy, he held 
the soft wrists tight, marvelling dumbly 
at the miracle of their permanence. So 
he struggled, as in a void between two 
worlds, to drag with him what he could 
rot bear to leave behind. 


The mist grew thin and a material 
world seemed closing again about him. 
In that last moment of transition he 
had a stranger feeling than of arriving 
from a vast distance. For he was re- 
covering otherwise, as a man newly end- 
ing a long wandering in obscure, hope- 
less places. His real intelligence was 
slipping into order, inverted from its 
delusions to its proper poise. He knew 
that in another moment, when these last 
dream-filaments were blown away, he 
should wake wholly sane. 


He opened his eyes and, almost with a 
shock, understood that now at last he 
was entirely awake. 

He was lying in the open air, in a 
forest, so completely masked by night 
as to be recognizable only by its odors. 
Among its invisible trees sounded a hue 
and ery, of tramping feet and calling 
voices. 

Jut all this, suggesting so nearly that 
other place that he had just escaped, 
failed to alarm him. 

He looked up at the pale face, like a 
moon shining behind clouds, of her 
whose wrists he held. Her great, dark 
eyes seriously, intently questioned him. 

He drew his breath sharply. He knew 
that after that wandering through ob- 
scurity almost interminable, finally he 
had found himself. But he could not 
understand how from his disordered 
dreams he had drawn her back with him 
to actuality. 

“ Naiad,” he whispered, and stopped 
at the unconscious word and at her 
changed face. 

“No, no,” he said, trying to remember, 
and finding his dream memories slipping 
from him. “Not Naiad, surely. Are 
you ?” 

“No,” she breathed, bending lower, her 
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great eyes shining, her finger-tips touch- 





from some dream into reality and that 




















































if ing his face gently, like rose petals. I shall not let you go again.” 
y i “Tush! Are you well now?’ She bent her head till her hair brushed 
ih “Yes, I am well now—at last. But his face and stared closely, wonderingly. 
I can find no strength; so you must hold “Why do you say that? And why did 
me. Yes, but tighter... . J And so that I hear you calling for help at dusk and 
I can see you. So- find you here lost and dazed, and feel 
“Where am I? What place is this?” as though—” , 
“The forest. You must have wan- “ How?” 
dered down at sunset from the Silent “As though it were all not new... . 
} Villa.” Hark! do you hear them searching and 
Mt “The Silent Villa?” calling ?” 4 
H “Tt lies above us. Its window lights “What do they eail?” 
1, hang among the stars, but here the leaves “ Your name.” 
{ a) hide them from us.” “Surety. I almost thought that they 
i “Ah ...I1 remember now. Now I ealled other names .. . Limnanthis? 
} remember everything—but you. And _ Helopsychria?” 
you ?” “ What names are those? They trouble 
i She gathered him more closely into her me. Listen! they have stopped calling. 
( strong young arms and laid a fresh fin- ... How strange! How silent!” 
{ ger on his lips in a thrilling, half- “T can hear many things, Naiad: your 
F familiar gesture. heart beating against me, your breath 
; “ Rest.” between your lips. All your body pulses; 
; “ First I must know.” it utters an enveloping rhythm, faster, 
| “Then, I am just a girl. I am nearly faster, faster—” 
ae always somewhere in my forest. Did you “ My heart betrays me, then. . . .” 
4 ; never think, looking down from the Si- “Does it? Dear traitor,” he mur- 
it | i lent Villa, that this might be some one’s mured, with a little laugh, wholly of his 
BLE forest¢ If winter ever came here and _ old sane self. 
Te i stripped the trees, you might see from And, driven by what inexplicable im- 
AND your eagle’s nest the walls of a little pulse, 
epali | rosy castle where I live. But you have “Yours to punish,” she breathed, and 
in never seen them? Or me?” laid her warm lips on his. 
wy “Yes,” he said. “You I have seen. A rustling, like the soft whisper of 
i Ah, Naiad! I understand nothing, save secret comment, passed lightly about them 
that I seem to have brought you with me _ in the deathless forest. 
Autumn 
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"ER bud and bloom the summer spent her hours, 
Painting with patient hand; 
But, lo! when Autumn came, 
He stretched his wand— 
The forests turned to flowers, 
And summer fled in shame. 







Temperatures and Modern 
Industry 
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Professor of Industrial Chemi 


OR the greatest discoveries of Sci- 
fk ence, attainment lies, in these days, 

in one or two directions—either on 
the border-line between one science and 
another, or by carrying to extremes some 
principle of 
well known. 

For the 


such as 


one investigation already 


first method, compound sci- 
enees physiological - psychol- 
ogy, physical-chemistry, or physiological- 
days of their 
triumph, sufficiently significant; for the 


chemistry are, in these 
second, no one principle of investigation 
better illustrates it than the effect of 
temperature upon chemical action. Con- 
sider between what small limits of tem- 
lies the possibility of life—a 
degrees below 


perature 
few freezing or a few de- 
and we arrive at the lethal- 
Animals the results of 
absolutely within these 
But with man it is dif- 
ferent; he discovered fire, and the powers 


grees above, 
point. and 
animal-work lie 
few degrees. 
of fire, and this discovery properly marks 
the point at which he became a man. 
Beginning with leaves and brushwood, 
he has passed progressively up through 
“the good beach cole” of the alchemists, 
which gave the highest attainable tem- 
perature of the time, to coal and gas and 
the forced draught, until the world is 
darkened with the smoke of his chimneys. 
3ut while he has thus enjoyed enormous 
from this increase in his 
powers, he has by no means reached the 
limits of temperature applicable to in- 
dustrial use and, hence, the limits of his 
industrial powers. All the way down to 
that mysterious point called the absolute 
zero, Which is apparently the lethal-point 
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tNNEDY 


stry in the University 


COMMERCE 


DUNCAN 


of Kansas 


of heat itsel7, and all the way up, hotter 
and hotter and hotter, to some illimitable 
point of hotness that we cannot yet place, 
he has his chanes . 

With the lower temperatures, we have 
in this article nothing to do, but with the 
higher we propose to demonstrate the ap- 
plication of a general principle of human 
progress, that when man carries any one 
of the his civilization to the 
extreme of its power, he takes steps that 
may carry the threshold of 
the field of exhausted effort 
fields filled with a wholly 


agents of 
him over 
into new 
flora of 
useful products and untrodden paths of 
new processes and new methods. 


hew 


The highest temperatures reached in 
fuel furnaces for technical purposes lie 
1700 and 1800 the 
Centigrade scale; they reach their limit 
at the melting-point of 
porcelain. 
point 


between degrees on 

fire-clay and 
The first step-up beyond this 
lies in a flame fed with mixed 
oxygen and hydrogen, or with mixed oxy- 
gen and coal-gas. This flame has long 
been known in the familiar lime-light of 
the stereopticon. By its 
2000° C, 


means a tem- 
readily be 
thus the high- 
water mark of regular industrial practice. 
Leaving its old utilities, let us discover 
what contemporary effort has done with it. 


perature of may 


obtained, and we pass 


We must distinguish in this connection 
between the words “ artificial ” and “ imi- 
tation.” The shop windows of a certain 
character along the great streets of the 
world are flamboyant with the vulgar and 


tawdry representations of the precious 
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i flowers the lovely gifts of our 
rdet Phe re imitations, gross and 
palpable—ger f paste for pasty faces 
We spe he artificial ” ruby, 
the ruby of 

science . 


a Burmah as is 
f D the Ww ter 
+ 


formed ‘ 
burning hydro- 
oma : gen the water 
of the rain 

identical in 


property and 


tin bi composition, 





[i The natural 
Cede ane +} ruby oT the 
es Z| mine consists 


of pure alumi 


na, with a trace 


of coloring 

; matter in the 
IG. 1.—I iRAMMATIC REP- ‘ . 

E FURNACE form of an ox- 

FOR THI weTION OF ide of chromi- 

RUBE 

um or manga- 

nese, The prob- 

lem of manufacturing veritabk ruby 

therefore, simply that of melting 


thy roughly tog the r the se simplk things, 
a problem at first impossible of solution, 
because the melting-point of alumina lies 
ibove the limit possible of technical ap- 


plication. But the man and the means 
arrived with M. Verneuil and the oxy- 
hvdrogen blow pipe, To-day, as the re- 
ilt of these two factors, there is to be 


found in the little factory connected with 
the she p of M. Pasquier, of the Rue 
Lafayette in Paris, the commercial pro- 
duction of artificial rubies, and the con- 
quent decree of doom to the ruby- 
mine, a doom which is now as inevitable 
s that of the alizarin industry of France 
or of the indigo industry of India. The 
commercial synthesis of the ruby is il- 
lustrative of the intelligence and ef- 
ficiency that govern industries of a mod- 
ern scientific origin. 

We begin with a solution of common 
alum, to which a trace of chrome alum 


is added as the ultimate eoloring con- 
stituent. Now add ammonia, and there 


results a gelatinous precipitate of the 
hydrates of aluminum and chromium. 
This gelatinous precipitate is filtered off, 
evaporated down to dryness, and subs 
quently calcined into an intimate mix 
ture of alumina and the oxide of chro 


mium. It is then ground into an im 








palpable powder, and placed in the trans 
forming apparatus, of which we zive a > 
diagrammatie representation in Fig. 1 
Through the tube marked A passes a 
supply of coal-gas, through that marked 
B a supply of oxygen. The two meet at ° 
C, where the Vv are ignited, and constitute 
carefully regulated flame whose tem- 
perature is practically 2000° C. In the 
box at the top, marked D, is placed the 
powdered alumina, and the bottom of 
this box consists of a fine sieve. A small 
automatic tapper (E) earefully jars the 
powder through the sieve and through 
the tube. which, it will be observed, is 
the tube which serves for the supply of 
oxygen. It thus happens that every trace 
of the powder mus/ pass through the 
flame of 2000 degrees. 
It is so finely divided that it fuses 
is it falls upon the little stand marked 
I, where, within the outer influence 
of the flame, it gradually builds itself 
up into a beautiful ruby pear-shaped 
hody, called the “brut,” which is il- 
lustrated photographically and in its ae 
r | 
| 
| , 











FiG. 2.—THE RuBy © Brut” 
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here have come to us the microseopic 
juartz tibres which are so useful as “ sus 
pensions ! the Tre uments Tor 
ectrie mensuration, The quartz is 

ted in the oxvhydrogen flame, and 


end ot the arrow is then 


a pped 


nt t and suddenly shot trom the bow 
merely a 
| resulting 
iread on the floor a most “ witty and 
that the oxvhvdrogen 
has resulted re 

i new 


industry, by 





chen one in his warm hand, flies 
' ntly to pieces. It is like the 
Prince Rupert drops ” in a condition 
high strair Once, however, this strair 
s ne itral ed by the breakage, the re 
sulting fragments will break no tarther, 
nd it remains, now, only send them 
he gem-cutters, whence they return as 
ru ems, which in glowing beauty of 
r, pellucidity, refractive index, hard 
ness fur nd chemical composi 
‘ ( with the natural ruby 
the mine Sw 
hy. it¢ ls 1) ~ 
} \ hat 
the Isurers I 
he vreat ( es 


take rubies in 
| v1 to. hey 
innot distit 
guish W hil 
he law ordains 
hat they shall 
be differentiated 
rom natural 
rubies by some 








which the quartz 
is built up littl 
by little into 
tubes, flasks, and 
other chemical 

for 
which 


che mistry is in 


apparatus, 


the use of 


caleulably in 
debted to 


trv; for 


indus 
; these 
quartz vessels 
are rnert to most 


on rations, the V 








ppella 1O1 he 
use in jewelry is 
enormously ck FIG aes “- a 
spread This s 
show! by the 
fact that in the littl “two by four” 


Pasquit if alone, ho le ss 
manufactured 


the ir 


100) carats may be 
day The 


present basis of 


than 


every ruby-mines on 


profitable working are 


absolutely doomed. Indeed, we might 


have known it long ago: “ For Wisdom is 
better than r ibies: and all the things 
that may be desired are not to be com- 


pared to it.” And again, with a wider ap 


plication, “I Wisdom dwell with pru- 
dence and find out knowledge of witty 
Inventiol hg 

These “ witty inventions,” based upon 


the high temperature of an 


ited flame, “Are 


oxyvgen- 
by no means. wholly 
destructive in their 
tablished 
ful 
example, 
but 
quartz. 


operation 
industries. It is a 


upon @s- 
most use- 
flame. 
2000° C. is 


is an oxygenated 
this flame of 
above, the 


agent, 
above, 
just melting-point of 
By its use, and by the subsidiary 


aid of a common wooden bow and arrow, 


DING OUTFIT FOR THE USE 


For 


may be 
hundreds 


high 


many 


of degrees 


MIT 
er than glass, 
al d, most bless- 
ed bow n, even while white hot, the Vv may 


cold 


valuabk 


be plunged with impunity into 


water, Wi shall reter to 


articles in 


these 
another connection. 
oxygenated flame has a utility 
wider still. As everybody knows, placing 
the “blower” on the grate increases th 
per cent. of oxygen passing over the fuel 
na given time it 1 
foreed 


re sults 


it is the principle of the 
But enormously better 


obtained 


draught. 


may be in another wav. 


Since combustion depends upon the 
twenty-one volumes of oxygen in the air, 
why not increase its per cent, by abstract 
ng the inert and diluting nitrogen? 
This is being done to-day in two distinct 


ways. The first depends upon the use of 
The boiling point of its con 
that of its 


evaporation 


liquid air. 
i nitrogen is above 
and 
rroceeds it leaves a liquid continuously 
Not only so. but Pictet 


following have 


stituent 


oxygen, hene as its 


richer in oxygen. 


and others him devised 
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a “separator,” by which the evaporating 
gases separate, because of their different 
specific gravities, in such a way that nitro- 
gen passes off through one tube and oxy- 
gen through another. This method is 
one of completely demonstrated — ef- 
ficiency; it is attracting wide attention in 
France, and it may safely be predicted 





furnished to their Cornish boilers, they 
saved throughout a month’s working no 
less than 27.7 per cent. of their coal. Of 
course, it is eapable, also, of whirling 
hydrogen out of illuminating gas, and 
so increasing its luminosity; of whirl- 
ing carbonic acid out of waste blast- 
furnace gas, thus making it more avail- 
able for the new  blast- 
furnace engines; and, in 











fact, if its actual indus- 
trial practice vields even 
a modest approximation to 
the enormous claims of 
its manufacturers, its use 
ought to result in strik- 
ing economies in furnace 
practice. 

We see, so far, that 
even a slight increase in 
temperature above that of 
current industrial prac- 
tice leads to new products 
and new methods. If we 
goa step higher we shall 
see this difference accen- 
tuated. 








FiG, 4.—REPAIR OF DRIVER OF LOCOMOTIVE BY THE USE OF The industries of the 


THERMIT 


that in a few years it will enormously 
increase the output of the unit. blast- 
furnace and high-temperature steels. 

The other method is a most curious 
one, and depends upon the hitherto un- 
suspected fact that it is possible to use 
centrifugal force in order to separate 
out a mixture of gases. The idea that 
with a revolving wheel it is possible to 
whirl out of the air nitrogen to one 
corner and oxygen to another seems al- 
most absurd, and yet it is apparently 
capable of practical application. 

The “Mazza Separator,” as it is 
called, contains a centrifugal wheel, 
which, revolving in the air at speeds 
from 1200 to 2200 a minute, is capable 
of coneentrating the per cent. of oxygen 
at the periphery. According to the ex- 
periments of Professor Schaefer, of the 
Technical Sehool at Charlottenburg, the 
apparatus increases the per cent. of oxygen 
in the air drawn from the periphery from 
twenty-one volumes to twenty-six. Again, 
according to an Italian firm of paper- 
makers, who applied the separator to air 





world use for fuel only ear- 

bon and the compounds of 
carbon, but other substances may be used 
instead. This was discovered by Pro- 
fessor H. Goldschmidt, of Essen, in the 
use of aluminum for the production of 
heat. The difficulty of extracting this 
metal from its ores lies in the extreme 
unwillingness of aluminum to part with 
its combined oxygen. The two elements 
can be separated only by the application 
of an immense amount of energy, and 
this energy is, and must be, given back 
again when the aluminum reverts to its 
combined condition. This is the essence 
of aluminothermics. The innocent-look- 
ing mixture which lets loose this energy 
in a small time and a small space is called 
“thermit.” It consists in its usual form 
of granulated aluminum and oxide of 
iron; the aluminum wants oxygen and 
the iron has it to spare, and there thus 
lies in the mixture the tendency to an 
instant and powerful reaction in accord- 
ance with the following little equation: 


Aluminum+iron oxide=aluminum oxide 
+iron. 





All that is required is a “trigger” to 
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start it, and this is provided by placing 
on the top of the mixture as it lies in the 
crucible a small quantity of magnesium 
filings mixed with barium peroxide, a 
mixture that acts like the phosphorus 
n a mateh. Now, very ginge rly, throw 
a lighted storm-match into the crucible, 
and in a fraction of the time it takes to 
tell it there lies in the bottom of the 
crucible a mass of molten iron, almost 
boiling —iron whose temperature approx- 
imates 3000° C.—fully a thousand de- 
grees higher than any temperature in 
current industrial use, while on the top 
of the iron lies a slag of the oxide of 
aluminum, veritable corundum. 

Tl 


nary weleome at the hands of practical 


is reaction has received an extraordi- 


men. Its applications may, roughly, be 
livide d into two class s, one concerning 
the engineer, and the other the metallur- 
gist. For the engineer, the temperature 
is so high and the operation is so simple 
that whe never he wishes, Say, To weld to- 
gether two pieces of iron (an enormous 
field of utility), he may accomplish it, and 


AND 


MODERN 
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accomplish it perfectly, by the intelligent 
use of this ideal method. For example: 
by this method has resulted the continu- 
ous rail—a necessity of the modern trol- 
leys—and although it was introduced 
only in July, 1904, nearly every city in 
the United States is now using it. (Fig. 
3.) Another field of application equally 
large lies in the repair of solid iron and 
steel obiecia. 

Fig. 4 and Fig. 5 are eloquent; and we 
are not astonished to know that ecar-load 
orders for thermit were received from 
Port Arthur, or that it has, almost in- 


stantaneously, been adopted in most of 


the great workshops of the world. 
For the 


thermit are as varied and as valuable 


metallurgist, the uses of 


as for the engineer. Thus, in foundry 
practice, the addition of a form of ther 
init containing titanium increases the 
fluidity of the cast iron, produces a finer 
grain, and increases the strength. It is 
used in the production of nickel-iron alloy, 


for reviving dull iron, for preventing the 


phenomenon of piping in making steel 




































FIG. 5.—BROKEN PADDLE-SUPPORT BELONGING 
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FLUSHING STEAMER “‘ ZEBLAND,"’ REPAIRED BY 
THERMIT 
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ingots, and in many other ways. But the 


utility of the reaction does not lie only 


in the production of this high tem- 
perature. Instead of oxide of iron, other 


metallic oxides may be used, with the re 
sulting production of pure metals fre 
from carbon—a matter of extreme im- 
portance to metal 


lurgical industry 















excludes the possibility of oxidizing sub- 
stances submitted to its action. In order 
to utilize the advantages of this flame, 
blow-pipes of special construction have 
heen introduced (Fig. 6), by which with 
very little practice even an unskilled 
workman can become proficient in wield 

ing the steady, 

luminous, in- 





Thus the reaction 
chromium — oxide 
aluminum—alu- 
minum oxide 
chromium — yields 
pure chromium, 
which is invalu- 
abl for the manu 








tensely hot little 
Hame to its in- 
dustrial — applica- 
tions. The acety- 
lene employed 
mas be drawn 
either from one 
ot the ordinary 








facture of guns, venerators or trom 
projectile 5, and evlinders contain- 
tool steels. Sim- ing it dissolved 
ilarly, pure man- in acetone. The 
ganese is obtained. FiG. 6.—THE OXYACETYLENE BLOW-PIPI blow - pipe is so 


unrivalled Ih its 
use for verv hard 
steel for bolts or for the value of certain 


of its alloys with other metals, Titanium, 


molybdenum, and vanadium are othe r 
metals produced in similar fashion and 
analogously useful each in its) own 
wav. Not only so, but the reaction 
is, to-day, being extended to compounds 
other than oxides with interesting and 
significant results. 

Altogether, it may be said that with 
Goldschmidt’s thermit, and the step- 
up in temperature it has produced; ther 
has been opened up a world of unsus- 


pected powers to man. 


A few degrees above that of “ ther- 
mit” lies the temperature of the oxy- 
acetylene flame formed by the combustion 
of 1.7 volumes of oxygen and 1 volume 
of acetylene. The flame thus produced 
has in its centre a small white cone, at 
the apex of which the temperature is 
about 3482° Centigrade. The flame 
itself consists almost entirely of carbon 
monoxide which becomes converted at the 
extremity into earbon dioxide. Surround- 
ing the flame is a relatively cool jacket of 
hvdrogen which, not being able to com- 
hine with oxygen at the very high tem- 
perature in the immediate neighborhood 
of the flame, remains temporarily in a 
free state, and this protects the inner 
zone from loss of heat, and, in addition, 


constructed that 
the flame cannot 
possibly strike hack, and it is, the re- 


tore, sate. 


Let us go one step higher still—a step 
that carries us, now, within the sun- 
like radiance of the electric furnace. 
A vast deal of electrochemical industry 
depends, either in whole or in part, upon 
the action of the electrical current per 
se—an action with which, in this chapter, 
we have nothing to do. We are con- 
cerned with the electrical current only 
as a source of heat; but even with this 
limitation we are in the presence of 
an imposing array of researches and in- 
dustries that illustrates most appositely 
that saying of M. Berthelot that “ La 
chimie créé Vobjet de ses études.’ For 
the art and practice of electrometal- 
lurgy the world is indebted, fundamen- 
tally, to Professor Henri Moissan, of the 
Sorbonne, for while before and after the 
beginning of his work other men had done 
things, his two hundred contributions of 
new substances and new methods consti- 
tute the great mass of electrometallurgical 
knowledge. 

The very idea of using the tempera- 
ture of the are-light for a purpose 
other than that of heating all outdoors 
began, practically, with Moissan. His 
furnace of the are type, the furnace 
with which he has accomplished nearly 
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if 7.—MOISSAN’S ELECTRIC FURNACE FOR THE DISTILLATION OF METALS THE 


TUBE PASSING TRANSVERSELY INTO THE FURNACE < 


NTAINS RUNNING WATER, 


AND UPON IT THE METALS CONDENSE 


all his work, is simplicity itself. It con- 
sists simply of a powerful electric are 
between earbon electrodes enclosed in a 
minimum eavity provided by two blocks 

limestone (Fig. 7). The temperature 
so produced is fully 3500° C., and 
it is limited to this point only 
because 3500 is the boiling-point 
of the carbon electrodes. Out of its 
blasting, furious heat have arisen many 
new industries and a new chemistry. In 
the diadem of factories that encircles 
the brow of Niagara it may be that the 
chiefest jewels are these high-tempera- 
ture industries. There you will find, 
polished at length into the highest ef- 
ficiency with the rub of scientific knowl- 
edge and sad experience, the Wnion 
Carbide Company manufacturing cal- 
cium carbide for the production of 
acetylene. The carbide companies of 
the world now employ nearly 180,000 
horse-power. 

Then there is Acheson’s factory for 
the production of that unexcellable of 
abrasives, carborundum; good for grind- 
ing anything from car wheels to pearls, 
a factory which, it is stated, realizes 
a profit of $80,000 a year. Near by 
is Acheson’s other factory for the pro- 
duction of artificial graphite, which 


INDUSTRY. 





provides, for a 
multitude of pur 
poses, graphite 
which is as good 
as, nay, be tter 
than, the graphite 
from the mines, 
Still, again, ther 
is the Readman, 
Parker, and Rob- 
inson process, by 
which, in the elee 
trical furnace, the 
phosphorus is 
stewed out of the 
mineral phos 
phates, and passes 
over to. th Dia 
mond Match Com- 
pany as material 
to maintain its 
fires. All these 
substances have 
passed through a 
‘burning fiery 


furnace oa before 


which even Shadrach, Meshach, and 


Abe dnego would have 


quailed in terror 


and a furnace, too, which instead of 


confounding the golden image of Baby- 


lon, ministers to it. 
processes, cultured 


less acquainted, but 


With the foregoing 


laymen are more or 


the se processes by 


no means define electrome tallurgy. 


Th fact is, that 


every new com- 


pound discovered is a bundle of unique 


prope rties, and the 


utilities of these 


properties are there; they await only 


discovery in their turn. This statement 


is one of pure faith, held consciously or 


unconsciously by most investigators, but 


it is the faith that 


drives the world. 


Let us illustrate this: carbide of cal- 
cium is not the only carbide; thanks 




























FiG. 8.— CYLINDER FOR THE PREPARATION OF THE 
DIAMOND 
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to Moissan and his methods nearly 
every rnie tal has its carbide. For €i- 
ample, there is aluminum carbide, which 
Moissan prepared some years ago by 
heating in the electric furnace a mix- 
ture of kaolin and carbon. It consti- 
tuted a body of beautiful yellow crystals 


wh ch were apparently ust less. Now, 


atter all the se years, comes the present- 
day discovery that 


this Al,C,, sO pro- 


phosphid * borides, nitrides, and other 
“ides” of this high-temperature research 
—their utility awaits discovery; they 
will ultimately be harnessed to industry. 
But we may signalize discoveries of an- 
other character. Thus the organic com- 
pound, carbon disulphide, so useful as 
a solvent and extractive agent, is now 
most ingeniously and economically made 
by a continuous 
process rece ntly 





duced, on being 
heated with alu 
mina (the oxic 
of aluminum), 
vields the pure 
metal and ear 
bonie acid a 
wholly new and 
elegant method 
of extracting alu 
minum, and one, 
obviously, of im 
mense value when 
developed. 
Ineide ntally, 
another peculiar 
ity of this alumi- 
num earbice is 
its slow reaction 
with water to 
produce methane 


or marsh Las. 








devised by which 
chareoal and _ sul- 
phur are fed into 
the top of a stack 
at the bottom of 
which there is an 
electric furnace 
which causes their 
union. 

Another recent 
and ve ry impor- 
tant discovery, 
that it is a real 
joy to announce 
for the benefit of 
many industries 
and all labora- 
tories, is a meth- 
od of making 
quartz tubing 
cheap. This is 
accomplished by 





spreading the sil- 





This is interest- 


r to ge i] 


Ing reologists 


As everybody 
knows, in cer- 
tain parts of 
America there issue from the earth im- 
mense quantities of natural gas which 
consists almost entirely of methane. Its 
origin has always been a mystery. We 
now see that through the abundance of 
aluminum compounds in the earth, and 
through the high temperature and press- 
ure to which they must be subjected in 
ts interior, there might easily result the 
formation of aluminum carbide and its 
subsequent decomposition by water into 
natural gas. Furthermore, some carbides 
yield petroleum on treatment with water, 
and so we see the possibility, the fair 
possibility, that carbides were the ulti- 
mate ancestors of Standard Oil. 

What turns out to be true of this dis- 
carded aluminum carbide is potentially 


truc of all the other carbides, silicides, 


ica over a carbon 


PROFESSOR HENRI MOISSAN resistance rod, 


and subsequently 
heating the rod 
electrically up to the melting-point of 
the adhering material. By this ready 
means quartz tubes are obtained which, 
though they are filled with air-bubbles, 
and constitute an emulsion of quartz, 
so to speak, are capable of withstanding 
intense temperature and variations of 
temperature, however sudden. The im- 
portance of this discovery only labora- 
tory men can adequately appreciate. 
Another phase of utility connected 
with this temperature lies in the ex- 
traction of refractory metals which, un- 
til the advent of the electric furnace, were 
practically unknown. It is true that 
these metals——chromium, tungsten, mo- 
lybdenum, titanium, and others,—may 
now be made in u purer torm by the use 
of thermit, but by no means so cheaply. 











HIGH 


Their preparation now constitutes a spe- 
cial and valuable industry in connection 
with the manufacture of fine steels. 
Thus, La Neo-Metallurgie, of Paris, 
manufactures no less than thirty-two 
most valuable metals and alloys, whose 
very names were unknown ten years ago 

substances such as manganosilicide 
of aluminum—and others of equally 
fearsome sound 


and high indus- 
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fies. On dropping it into water, the sud- 
den cooling solidifies the outer layer of 
iron, and this holds the inner molten mass 
in a tight grip; the expansion of the 
inner liquid on solidifying produces an 
enormous pressure, and under the stress 
of this pressure the dissolved carbon 
separates out in transparent erystalline 
forms—minutely microscopic forms, it is 
true—but abso 
lutely diamonds. 





trial interest. 
Another com- 
pany, the So- 
ciété = d’Electro- 
chimie, also of 
Paris, is devot- 
ing most of its 
energy to the 
manufacture of 
ferrosilicium 
alone. Finally, 
in this connec- 
tion, we ought 
to speak of the 
synthesis of the 
diamond. 
Molten iron 


dissolves ecar- 








The largest 
synthetic dia- 
mond yet pro- 
duced measures 
less than one 
millimetre 
across. In Mois 
san’s laboratory 
they regard the 
problem of ma- 
king larger dia- 
monds as one 
chic fly of press- 
ure and length 
of cooling. They 
deem it quite 
possible that if 
the Vv could deal 








bon; so does 
boiling water : 
dissolve sugar. ea ite 
On cooling, the 

supe rsaturated iron de posits its dissolved 
carbon; so does the cooling water deposit 
its sugar. The water deposits its sugar in 
the crystalline condition—as rock-candy— 
the iron deposits its carbon chiefly as 
graphite. The object to be attained is to 
make the iron deposit its carbon in the 
crystalline form, for erystallized carbon is 
diamond. To accomplish this, Moissan 
compressed pure earbon into a little 
cylinder of pure iron (Fig. 8). This 
cylinder he then placed in a bath of boil 
ing iron in the electric furnace. Under 
these conditions the iron body of the 
cylinder becomes saturated with carbon 
to the very limit of its capacity. Next, 
he plunges the whole dazzling fiery mass 
into a vessel of cold water; at first, “ not 
without a certain feeling of apprehen- 
sion,” says Moissan, and naturally so 
(Fig. 9). This idea of plunging the 
molten saturated iron into cold water 
was a stroke of genius. Molten iron 
is like water, it expands when it solidi- 
Vor. CXIIT —No. 677.—86 





FiG. 9.—PLUNGING THE WHOLE DAZZLING FIERY MASS 


with forty or 
OF COLD WATER fifty pounds of 
iron as they ean 

with four or five 

ounces their diamonds would be larger. 

They believe, also, and with much rea- 

son, that the process of their laboratory 

is the process of Mother Earth, though 

down in her secret laboratories she has 

temperatures and pressures they can- 

not command and exons of time to per- 

fect her work—the creation of the most 

beautiful gem that ever delighted man 

or woman. 

Meanwhile the problem may be solved 
in another way. The curious thing about 
carbon is that its boiling-point is below 
its melting-point, so that in order to 
produce circumstances likely to lead to 
its adequate crystallization, it is neces- 
sary to employ not only a temperature 
higher than its boiling-point, 3500° C., 
but high pressure as well—according to 
the calculations of Sir William Crookes 
a temperature of about 4200° C., and a 
pressure of some 255 pounds to the 
square inch. 

The method of obtaining this tem- 
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wove that of the elee- of a comparatively short time when the 


temperature so far reached absolutely as the ruby. 


paper recently com- we have reached the limit of man’s pres 
Roval Society, Sir ent attainment. On looking back, we 


reached the highest see that every step in temperature he 


exploding cordite 





periment should have been the formation which is by no means the hottest of 








to consicde r, now, diamond will have been conquered as 


With this final temperature of 5200° C, 


in terrestrial ther- has so far taken has led him just so far 


accomplished this by along the path to universal conquest ’ 

closed vessels with the absolute conquest which he is 

of fifty tons to the destined ultimately to make. But in this 

square inch, and a t mperature of no less phase of temperature alone he still has 
Sir William Crookes saw far to go. We have had evidence from ’ 


result of this ex- many sources that even in the sun, 





if his caleulations the heavenly bodies, and which = yet 
working over the possesses temperatures that  transeend 


explosion-chamber he has anything we know on earth, the very 
y extracted from them small crys elements of matter lie there disin- 


veritable diamonds. tegrated into simpler forms. Such tem- 


if men cannot con- peratures are the distant Alpine heights 
that make for large ever and ever so far higher’ than 


least, understand the slight ascent to which we have so 


all likelihood, a matter  tediously arrived. 


For Mary’s Sake 


BY GRACE ELLERY CHANNING 


ARY and I - our hearts are pierced, 
Hers for the Child, and mine for her; 
They brought Him frankincense and myrrh, 
Iiyssop and homage, hind and king, 
But her they brought not anything; 
What should one bring to the gift-bringer? 


Mary and I,—our hearts are wrung, 

Hers for His Passion, mine for hers; 

On the Cross that the brow of the World o’erhung 
She sees Him hanging, forsaken, mute, 

I see her standing at the foot; 

Light is His Agony,- light to hers. 


Mary and I—our hearts will break, 
Yet fast she standeth for His sake; 
And I, for Mary’s sake, will stand. 
They crucify in every land, 

And at every cross where they crucify 
I see pale Mary standing by 

For the sake of the Child; lo, I will take 
My stand there too,—for Mary’s sake, 








The Child 


BY ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL 


HE Child had it all reasoned out 
in her own way. It was only lately 
she had got to the end of her reason 
ing and settled down. At first it had not 
been very satisfactory, but she had gra 


ually, with a child’s optimism, evolved 
from the dreary little maze a certain 
degree of content. 

She had only one confidant. The Child 
had always lived a rather proscribed, un 
eventful little life, with pitifully few in 
timates,—none of her own age. The 
Child was eight. 

The confidant, oddly, was a picture in 
the silent, awe-inspiring company-room. 
It represented a lady with a_ beautiful 
face, and a baby in her arms. The Child 
had never heard it called a Madonna, 
but it was because of that picture that 
she was never afraid in the company- 
room. Going in and out so often to con- 
fide things to the Lady had bred a fa- 
miliarity with the silent place that came 
to amount in the end to friendliness. 
The Lady was always there, smiling 
gently at the Child, and so the other 
things did not matter—the silence and 
the awe-inspiringness. 

The Child told the Lady everything, 
standing down under the picture and 
looking up at it adoringly. She was ex- 
plaining her conclusions concerning the 
Greatest Thing of All now. 

“T didn’t tell you before,” she said. 
‘I waited to get it reasoned oul i,” 
rather wistfully, “you were a—a flesh- 
and-bloody lady, you could tell me if I 
haven’t got it right. But I think I have. 

“ You see, there are a great many kinds 
of fathers and mothers, but I’m only 
talking of my kind. I’m going to love 
my father one day and my mother the 
next. Like this: my mother Monday, my 
father Tuesday, mother Wednesday, fa- 
ther Thursday—right along. Of course 
you can’t divide seven days even, but 
I’m going to love them both on Sun- 
days. Just one day in the week I 





don’t think it will do any harm, do you? 


Oh, vou darling Lady, I wish you could 
shake your head or bow it! Um only 


eight, you see, and eight isn’t a very 


sonable age. But I couldn't think of 


any better way.’ 

The Child’s eyes riveted to the beauti- 
ful face almost saw it nod a little. 

‘| haven’t decided ’xactly, but pe rhaps 
I shall love my mother Sunday mornings 
and my father Sunday afternoons If 
if it seems best to. Tl let you know.” 
She stopped talking and thought a minute 
n her serious little way. She was con 
sidering whether to say the next thing 
or not. Even to the Lady she had never 
aid why-things about her father and 
mother If the Lady knew and she had 
lived so long in the company-room, it 
seemed as if she must,—then there was 


no need of explaining And if she didn’t 


know—suddenly the Child with a throb 
of ! ride hoped that the Lady did not 
know. But perhaps some slight expla- 


nation was necessary. 

“Of course,” the Child burst out hur- 
riedly, her cheeks aflame,—“ of course it 
would be nice to love both of ’em the 
same day, but—but they’re not that kind 
of a father and mother. I’ve thought it 
all over and made the reasonablest plan 
I know how to. I’m going to begin to- 
morrow—to-morrow is Tuesday, my fa- 
the r’s day.” 

It was cold in the company-room, and 
any moment Marie might come and take 
her away. She was always a little 
pressed for time. 

“T must be going,” she said, “ or Marie 
will come. Good-by. Give my love to 
the baby.” She always sent her love to 
the baby in the beautiful Lady’s arms. 

The Child’s home, though luxurious to 
a degree, had to her the effect of being 
a double tenement. An invisible parti- 
tion divided her father’s side from her 
mother’s; her own little white room with 
Marie’s alcove seemed to be across the 
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dividing line, part on one side, part on 
the She could 
there had not beer any invisible partition, 
but the intensity of her little mental life 
since had had 
the beautiful remembrance. It 
to her now as a pleasant dream that she 
longed to dream 

The 


ther, 


other. remember when 


there been one dimmed 


See med 


again. 
the Child 
was Tuesday. 


fa- 
went 


loved her 
She 
conscientious 
made little 
At the top of the sheet, in 
upright hand, was, “ Ways to 
My farther.” And after that: 
‘1. Bringing in his newspaper. 


next day 
for it 
about it 
little 


thorough, 
She had 


in her 


way. out a 
programme, 
he r cl ur, 
Love 


Kissing Him goodmorning. 
“5. Rangeing his studdy table. 
‘4. Putting flours on " 


“or 


» Take ing up His male. 


“6. Reeching to rub My cheak 


up 
against his cheak. 
‘7. Lerning to read so I can read His 
Books.” 
The re The 


Child had used three pages for her pro- 


were many other items. 
gramme. The last two lines read: 

“ Praing for Him. 

“ Kissing Him goodnight.” 

The Wednesday programme was almost 
identical with this one, with the excep- 
tion of of 
farther.” For the Child did not wish to 
She had always had a secret 
that it be a little 
to read her mother’s books, but she“meant 


‘my mother” instead “my 


be partial. 


notion would easier 


to read just as many of her “ farther’s.” 


During the morning she went in to the 


Lady and reported progress so far. Her 
cheeks were a delicate pink with ex- 


‘itement, and she panted a little when 
she spoke. 


“T’m getting along splendidly,” she 
said, smiling up at the beautiful face. 


“ Perhaps—of course I can’t tell for sure, 
but I’m not certain but that he will like 
it after he to it. You have 
to get used to things. He liked the flow- 
ers and when I rubbed my cheek ’gainst 
his and when I kissed him. How I know 
he did is because he smiled—I wish my 
father would smile all the time.” 

The Child did not leave the room when 
she had finished her report, but fidgeted 
about the great silent place uncertainly. 
She turned back by and by to the Lady. 
“There’s something I wish you could 


used 


gets 
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tell me,” she said, with her wistful little 
“Tt’s if you think it would 
be polite to ask my father to put me to 
bed instead of Marie—just unbutton me, 
you know, and pray me. 


face uplifted. 


I was going to 


ask my mother to-morrow night if my 
father did to-night. I thought I 
thought ”__the Child hesitated for ade- 


quate words—* it would be the lovingest 


way to love him, for you feel a little 
intimater with persons when they put 
you to bed. Sometimes I feel that way 
with Marie—a very little. I wish you 


could nod vour head if you thought it 
would be polite.” 
The Child’s 


picture, were intently serious. 


eves, fastened upon the 
And again 


the Lady seemed to nod. 


“Oh, you’re nodding yes!—I b’lieve 
yowre nodding yes! Thank you ve-ry 
muech—now I shall ask him to. Good- 
by. Give my love to the baby.” And 


the little figure moved away sedately. 

To ask him in the manner of a formal 
invitation with “ yours very truly ” in it 
appeared to the Child upon thoughtful 
deliberation to be the best way. She did 
not feel very intimate yet with her fa- 
ther, but of course it might be different 
after he unbuttoned her and prayed her. 

Hence the formal invitation: 


“Dear farther you are respectably in- 
vited to put yore little girl to bed tonite 
at 1% Yores very truely 

“Bev ov Elizabeth. 

“P.s. the little girl is me.” 


past 7. 


It was all original except the “Rs vp” 
and the fraction. The Child had asked 
Marie how to write “ half,” and the other 
she had found in 
her mother’s formal invitations. 
not know what the four letters 
but they made the invitation look nicer, 
and she could make lovely capital “ R’s.” 

At luneh-time the Child stole up- 
stairs and deposited her little folded note 
en top of her father’s manuscript. Her 
heart beat strangely fast as she did it. 
She had still a lurking fear that it might 
not be polite. 

On the way back she hurried into the 
“T’ve 


the corner of one of 
She did 
meant, 


company-room, up to the Lady. 


done it!” she reported, breathlessly. “I 
hope it was polite—oh, I hope he will!” 
The Child’s father ate his lunch si- 
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lently and a little hastily, as if to get it 


over. On the opposite side of the table 


the Child’s mother ate hers silently and 

little hastily. It was the usual way of 
their meals. The few casual things they 
aid had t 


salad. Then it was over and they sep- 


» do with the weather or the 


vrated, each to his own side of the di- 
ided house. 

The father took up his pen to write 
t seemed all there was left to do now. 
But the tiny folded note arrested his 
hand, and he stared in amazement. The 
Child had inadverte ntly set her seal upon 
it in the torm of a little finger-print. So 
he knew it was hers. The first shock 
of hope it had awakened subsided into 
mere curiosity. But when he opened it, 
when he read it 

Ile sat a long time very still indeed 
so still he could hear the rustle of manu- 
script pages in the other writing-room 
eross the hall. Perhaps he sat there 
nearly all the afternoon, for the shadows 
lengthened before he seemed to move. 

In the rush of thoughts that came to 
iim two stood out most clearly—the 
memory of an awful day, when he had 
seemed to die a thousand deaths, and only 
come to life when a white-capped nurse 
came smiling to him and said, “It is a 
little girl,” and the memory of a day 
two vears ago, when a man and a woman 
had faced each other and said, “ We will 
try to bear it, for the child.” 

The Child found her answer lying on 
her plate at nursery tea. Marie, who 
was bustling about the room getting 
things orderly for the night, heard a 
little gasp and turned in alarm. The 
Child was spelling out her letter with a 
radiant face thet belied the gasp. There 
was something in the lonely little figure’s 
eagerness that appealed even to the un- 
emotional maid, and for a moment there 
was likelihood of a strange thing hap- 
pening. But the crisis was quickly over, 
and Marie, with the kiss unkissed on her 
lips, went on with her work. Emotions 
were rare with Marie. 

““Dear Little Girl Who Is You,” 
spelled the Child, in a soft eestasy, yet 
not without dread of what might come, 
supposing he thought she had been impo— 

“* Dear Little Girl Who Is You,’” she 
““vour farther 
will be happy to accept your kind in- 


hurriedly began again, 








vitation for 1% past 7 this evening. Will 
you please call for him, as he is a lit- 
tle b-a-s-h-f-u-l’ Marie, what does 
b-a-s-h-f-u-l spell?’ shrilled the eager 
voice. It was a new word. 

Marie came over to the Child’s chair. 
“Tow ean I tell without I see it?” she 
said. But the Child drew away gently. 

“This is a very intimate letter—you’ll 
have to ’xecuse seeing it. Never mind, 
anyway, thank you,—I can guess it.” 
And she guessed that it spelled the way 
she would feel when she ealled for her 
father at half past seven, for the Child 
was a littl bashful, too. She told the 
Lady sO. 

“T don’t dread it; I just wish it was 
“Tt makes me feel 
a little queer, you see. Probably you 


over,” she explained. 


wouldn’t feel that way if you was better 
acquainted with a person. Fathers and 
mothers are kind of strangers.” 

She was ready at seven o’clock, and 
sat, a little patient statue, watching the 
nursery clock. Marie, who planned to 
go out and had intended setting the 
hands of the clock ahead a little, was 
unwarrantably angry with the Child for 
sitting there so persistently. “Come,” 
she said, impatiently; “Tve got your 
nightgown ready. This clock’s too slow.” 

“Truly, is it?” the Child questioned, 
anxiously. “Slow means it’s ’most half 
past, doesn’t it? Then I ought to be 
going!” 

“ Yes——come along;” but Marie meant 
to bed, and the Child was already on her 
way to her father. She hurried back on 
second thought to explain to Marie. 

“T’ve engaged somebody—there’s some- 
body else going to put me to bed to- 
night. You needn’t wait, Marie,” she 
said, her voice oddly subdued and like 
some other little girl’s voice in her re- 
pressed excitement. 

He was waiting for her. He had been 
ready since half past six o’clock. With- 
out a word—with only an odd little smile 
that set the Child at ease—he took her 
hand and went back with her. The door 
of the other writing-room was ajar, and 
they caught a glimpse as they went 
by of a slender, stooping figure. It did 
not turn. 

“This is my room,” the Child in- 
troduced, gayly. The worst was over now 
and all the rest was best. “ You’ve never 
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been in my room before, have you? This 
is where | keep my clothes, and this is 
my undressing-chair. This is wher 
Marie sits—you’re Marie to-night!” The 
Child’s voice rang out in sudden sweet 
laughter. It was such a funny idea! 
She was not a very laughing Child, and 
the little rippling sound had the effect 
ng from imprisonment and exult 
its freedom. 

unbuttoned a little girl 
fore, did you? Ill have to learn you.” 

Teach you,” he corrected li r we ntly. 
‘Marie says learn you. But of course 
I'll say ‘teach’ if you like it better,” 
with the ready courtesy of a_ hostess. 
‘You begin with my feet and go back- 
vards !” Again th escaped laughter. 
The Child was happy. 

Down the hall where the slender figure 
stooped above the delicately written pages 
he little laugh travelled again and again. 
By and by another laugh, deep and rich, 
eame hand in hand with it. Then the 
figure straightened tensely, for this new 
laugh was rarer even than the Child’s. 
Two years—two years and more sinc« 
she had heard this one. 

“ Now it is time to pray me,” the Child 
said, dropping into sudden solemnity. 
‘Marie lets me kneel to her—” hesita- 
ting questioningly. Then: “It’s pleas 
inter to kneel to somebody +6 

“Kneel to me,” he whispered.  Iis 
face grew a little white, and his hand, 
when he _ earessed lightly the frolie- 
rumpled little head, was not steady. The 
stone mask of the man dropped off com- 
pletely, and underneath were tenderness 
and pain and love. 

“ Now I lame me down to sleep no, 
I want to say another one to-night, Lord 
God, if Thee ple ase. This is a very par- 
ticular night, because my father is in it. 
Bless my father, Lord God, oh, bless my 
father! This is his day. I’ve loved him 
all day, and I’m going to again day after 
to-morrow. But to-morrow I must love 
my mother. It would be easier to love 
them both forever and ever Amen.” 

The Child slipped into bed and slept 


( 


happily, but the man who was father of 


the Child had new thoughts to think, 
and it took time. He found he had not 
thought nearly all of them in his after- 
noon vigil. On his way back to his lone- 


ly study he walked a little slower past 
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the other lonely study. The stooping of 
oubled him. 
Th plan worked satisfactorily to the 


he slender figure newly 


Child, though there was always the danger 
if getting the days mixed. The first 
intimate” and 
delightful as the first father-one. They 


followed each other intimately and de 


mother-day had been as “ 


lightfully in a long succession. Mari 
found her perfunctory services less and 
les in requisition, and her dazed com 
pre hension of things was divided equally 
with her self-gratulation. Life in this 
new and unexpected condition of affairs 
as easier to Marie. 

“Tm having a beautiful time,” the 
Child one day reported to the Lady, 
‘only sometimes I get a little dizzy try 
g to remember which is which. My 
father is which to-day.” And it was at 
hat bedtime, after an unusually active 
day, that the Child fell asleep at her 
praver. Her rumpled head sagged mor 
and more on her delicate neck, till it 
rested sidewise on the supporting knees, 
and the Child was asleep. 

There was a slight stir in the doorway. 

‘*Sh! don’t move—sit perfectly still!” 
came in a whisper as a slender figure 
moved forward softly into the room. 
The poor lit 
tle tired thing do you think you could 


‘Richard, don’t move! 


slip out without moving while I hold up 
her head—oh, I mean without joggling? 
Now—oh, mamma’s little tired baby! 
There, there!—’Sh! Now you hold her 
head and let me sit down now put her 
here in my arms, Richard.” 

The transfer was safely made. They 
faced each other, she with her baby, he 
standing looking down at them. Their 
eyes met steadily. The Child’s regular 
breathing alone stirred the silence of the 
little white room. Then he stooped to 
kiss the Child’s face as she stooped, and 
their kisses seemed to meet. She did not 
start away, but smiled instead. 

“T want her every day, Richard!’ 
she said. 

‘7 want her every day, Mary!” 

“Then there is only one way. Last 
night she prayed to have things changed 
round—” 

“Yes, Polly ?” 

“We'll change things round, Dick.” 

The Child was smiling in her sleep as 
if she heard them. 
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A Portrait by W. M. Chase 


RT expression has undergone great changes with this 
A generation. Under the newer light the centre of 
gravity has shifted, as in everything else, away 
from dead fermulas. Old ideals stiffened by age have 
crumbled, and Mr. Chase in his time has done much 
toward overturning false gods and setting up new ones. 
The years spent in instructing the rising generation of 
painters, combined with his own sincere studies, have had 
great influence on native art. From an energetic pioneer 
he became the leader of the revolution that has been active 
for the past quarter-century. Feeling the thrill of actual 
affairs in modern life, he has fixed the standard for a 
thousand younger men who have shaped their artistic 
ideals under him. Antique studies have always had a 
mortuary suggestion for him, the reality of things being 
the sole norm to which he holds with breadth and steadi- 
hess. He trains his disciples to see and to render actual 
objects, holding that once they had learned to see they 
would find their own way of interpreting life and nature 
through the imagination. 

The suppression of the emotional quality in his own 
productions is something to be regretted, since it is only 
the emotional side of a work of art that is contagious or 
that has the power to stir us to any real extent. Mr. 
Chase never sounds those notes that come from the depths 
of the human heart, neither does he strain theatrically 
to present things he has not seen or felt for himself, 
but in some recent canvases from his hand, of which this 
portrait belonging to Mr. William E. Guy, of St. Louis, is 
a noteworthy example, there is increasing evidence of the 
emergence of the restless energetic worker into that ma- 
turer estate of the calm thinker whose performance is 
marked by greater deliberation and repose. 

W. Stanton Howarp. 























A PORTRAIT ; 7. M. CHASE 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf from the Original Painting 
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The University of London 


BY CHARLES F. 


THWING, LLWD. 


President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert College 


HE University of London is a uni- 
| versity in London. Its relation to 

its own immediate community is 
even more impressive than its relation 
to the world is significant. In the roar 
if the traffic of the world’s metropolis 
is vel heard the still, small voice of learn- 
ing and of culture. A municipal uni- 
versity to be impressive must be large. 
A small one is in peril of becoming the 
object of ridicule. The University of 
London has not only a place in London, 
it is also an illustration to the world 
of the worth of a high ideal, long and 
nobly held, for ministering to the com- 
munity; and it represents a method for 
bringing together into economical ef- 
ficiency institutions of the higher and 
professional education. 
The history and the present condition 





of the University of London illustrate th 
methods of the growth of English char- 
acter and of the English nation. More 
than three hundred and fifty years ago, 
in 1548, Sir Thomas Gresham founded a 
college in London which bore his name 
and which in a way still bears it. The 
purpose of Sir Thomas was to give to the 
citizens of London “ means of academic 
instruction cheaper and more accessible 
than those of Cambridge and of Oxford 
The foundation did not prosper. The 
fire of 1666, and personal disputes which 
were also hot, contributed to its decline, 
although Sir Christopher Wren and Bar- 
row were among its officers. One hundred 
years after, it was said by a noted Presby- 
terian, “ There is no city, in any learned 
nation, of London’s magnitude or mag 
nificence without a university in it.” 


” 
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The period of the Commonwealth was a 
perio! in which neither Oxford nor 
Cambridgt could be regarded as suitable 


schools for the rearing of a godly min 


istry. But the proj- 

ect to build a uni- [- 
versity in London, 
despite the favor of 
Parliament, came to 
naught. 

Indeed, about a 
quarter of the nin 
teenth century had 
passed before the 
endeavor was again 
made to establish a 
university in thi 
world’s great city. 
From the attempt 
Thomas 
Campbel!, the poet, 
in 1825, to found 
College, 


and from the grant 


made by 


University 


ing of the first char 
ter in 1836 to the 
itself, 


through the grant 


university 


ing of at least half 
a dozen charters in 
the last two-thirds 
of the 
century, down to the 


ninetec nth 


present day, the 
University of Lon 
don has moved to 
and fro with that 


( 


variableness which 
marks the progress SiR ARTHUI 
of most English in- Pring 


stitutions. The en- 


deavor to establish an institution of 


the highest education has been beset by 


many difficulties. Its primary purpose 
and fundamental methods have been the 
subject of constant and not infrequently 
acrimonious debate. Should the institu- 
tion be a teaching or only an examining 
body? If it were to be an examining 
body, should its examinations be limited 
to graduates of certain schools, or should 
the tests be thrown open to all? It has 
been obliged to contend against the indif- 
ference of a great commercial community 
—an indifference which harasses all in- 
stitutions in a metropolis which are con- 
cerned with the higher education. The 
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university on the Thames has not been 
tree from the opposition, at certain times, 
f the university on the sluggish Isis or 
n the Cam. It has suffered from the 
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f the University of London 


lack of a permanent and proper abiding- 
place. Its machinery has been complex 
ind heavy. Like the administration of 
Londen itself, composed of municipal 
boroughs, metropolitan boroughs, county 
councils, rural councils, and_ parish 
courts, crossing and _ recrossing each 
other, it has to contend with elaborate, 
cumbersome, and conservative methods 
and conditions. Its revenues have been 
inadequate. Its progress has as a re- 
sult been slow. Decades have been re- 
quired to secure results which ought to 
have been gained in a year. Yet it has 
progressed. Gains once made have usual- 
ly been held, and have proved to be the 
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still 
list of 


eentury it 


cause of 
ment On it 
two-thirds of 


securing advance- 
the last 
had such 
names as Faraday, Senior, Airy, Thomas 
Arnold, Macaulay, Hallam, and 
Cornwall Lewis. Its 
like the 
libertv—sinuous and slow. 
feated by 
harried by foes either open or disguised 
the lack of 
but irrational 
restrained by the indifference 
but stolid friends, it 


further 
officers in 


has 


( reorge 


progress has been 


growth of the principle of civil 
Beset and de- 
crushed or 


opposing forces, 


as friends, suffering from 


wisdom in enthusiastic 
supporters, 
of formal 
gone forward. 

Te ~dlay the 
become the most important institution for 
uniting, 


has vet 


University of London has 
contfederating, and coordinating 
all institutions of the higher education 
if Greater London. It 
itself, 
an institution 


is an institution 
in and of But it is also, and more, 
formed through other in- 
stitutions which are affiliated with it. 
These schools thus affiliated, while 
usually independent schools, are also 
<chools recognizing their federation with 
he university. they 


‘ommonly con- 


trol their finances, make 


own 


own their 


appointments of members of the 
staff, 


the v in 


teaching and govern their stu 


dents as their own corporat 
determine. 
these 


by the whole university, in whose chief 


wisdom They are, however, 


influenced in scholastic activities 


governing body the senate—they are ré p 


resented. They also feel the inspiration 


and the sense of relationship which bk 


longs to association with a large body, 


and scholarly. As the 
registrar of the university in a personal 
letter says: “ A direction is given to th 
studies in all the 
with the university by the curricula laid 
These 
curricula are drafted in the first instance 
by the boards of studies, which practical- 


administrative 


institutions connected 


down tor degrees by the senate. 


ly include teachers from all the various 


institutions, who are therefore brought 


into close intellectual contact; and, as a 
the board 
with regard to curricula are adopted by 


rule, the recommendations of 


the senate with little or no modification.” 
The University of London, therefore. 


may be compared to the relationship 
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CHAPEL OF 


United States 
commonwealths 
the United 


is by no 


between the 
and each of the 
helps to 
Yet 

plete. 


which exists 
which 
constitute States. 


the analogy means com- 
For there exists a University of 

apart from all 
and in its broader relation the University 


of London ineludes the whole federation. 


London, confederation, 


Mach party to the confederation retains 
certain rights, yet each has surrendered 
certain of 
The 


certain 


its rights to the whole body. 


whole body determines or confirms 


methods and measures of each 
individual school. 
tem of checks and of balances; it is also 
related 
and executive. It is a system- 
tem at all it might be called—built up 
not by rule, but rather by principle, 


changing from year to year, but always 


The system is a sys 


a system of forees—educational 


if a sys- 


enlarging, determined entirely by con- 


ditions, and its success assured by rea- 
son of the wisdom and force of the per- 
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sonalities which are in and beneath the 


whole movement. 


The aim in this great affiliating process 
which has gone on, and is still bound to 


go on in yet larger relationships, is to put 
down educational eccentricities and anom- 
alies and to raise the level of the higher 
education. The 
strength 


union of institutions has 
for the 
strongest previously lacked. In the ecarry- 
ing out of this purpose the characteristic 
English purpose and method 
vailed. The Englishman 
and individualistic. He 
he wastes nothing. He builds on and out 
of the past; he respects tradition. Un- 
like the French, he does not begin anew; 
he takes old institutions and adjusts them 
to new conditions. The French Revolu- 
tion of 1789 illustrates the passion of the 
one nation for radicalism. The English 
Revolution of 1688 illustrates the willing- 
the other 


made a each which 


have pre- 
is conservative 


is economical 4 


ness of nation to transmute 
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the old into the new. In making, there- 
fore, a university for the great metrop- 
olis the London people have preferred to 
use the materials which the past has given 
them materials heterogeneous and in 
some respects unworthy, but which rep- 
resent the economy, the labor, and the 
sacrifice of generations, and so to change 
and to rechange the materials as to use 
them in the construction and reconstrue- 
tion of a great university. 

The confession is general, as it is sin- 
cere, on the part of the English people, 
that they feel little interest in education. 
The primary interests of the English peo- 
ple are social, political, and economic. 
Kdueation has to fight for a proper stand- 
ing. Under such a condition, the strug- 
gle of the University of London for 
worthy place and power is constant and 
heavy. But in making this struggle 
great forees are mobilized and worthy 
personalities are summoned into service. 
For making an impression in and through 
London, greatness in any institution is 
imperative. A small institution would be 
utterly neglected. Greatness contributes 
to greatness, littleness to littleness. The 
method, therefore, of the promoters and 
supporters has been and is wise, as their 
purpose is high. The university in Lon- 
don is the University of London. Yet 
it is also something more. 

The university still recognizes two 
clesses of students, known as external 
and internal. External students are fhose 
who enter in order to pass certain ex- 
aminations. These students take on a 
very wide relationship. For the univer- 
sitv has for years not only conducted ex- 
aminations in London, but also in the 
colonies. It is possible for a student to 
cbtain some of the degrees by examina- 
tions held entirely in his own colony. 
Yet it has been the desire of the Uni- 
versity of London not to compete with 
colonial universities. Internal students 
are obliged to spend at least three years 
in London and to take such courses for 
the Bachelor’s degree as are approved by 
the senate. These courses are usually 
offered in some one of the confederated 
schools of the university, or under teach- 
ers who are recognized by the senate. 
There are now about three thousand in- 
ternal students and about seven hundred 
and fifty recognized teachers. 


The great governing body of the uni 
versity is the senate. It is composed of 
fifty-six persons. Membership is, on the 
whole, representative of the confederated 
schools. But also general personal rea- 
sons prevail. Two members at the pres 
ent time are women. Among the mem 
bers are the ablest of the able men whe 
constitute the higher civil, social, literary, 
and educational life of the metropolis. 
It is to the dignity, public worthiness, as 
well as to the noble individual outstand 
ingness of the members of this body, that 
credit should be given for the later crea- 
tion and advancement of the great uni- 
versity. The university illustrates the 
truth—of which there is no need of il- 
lustration—that men are more than meth- 
ods or measures: 

The immediate scholastic equipment 
impresses the American observer as inade- 
quate. The laboratories found in the 
main building are rather examining than 
teaching establishments. The chemistry, 
the physies, and the biology in which 
students are trained are taught rather 
in the separate institutions which go to 
make up the university than in the head- 
quarters of the university itself. But in the 
great building of the university are found 
laboratories, large and not inadequately 
furnished, in which examinations are 
given, and which also, under certain con- 
ditions, may serve for teaching purposes. 
These laboratories, however, in compari- 
son with such laboratories as are found in 
Chicago and in Cambridge, give the im- 
pression that the English idea of educa- 
tion is still the idea of two men talking 
to each other about high concerns. The 
thought of James A. Garfield regarding 
Mark Hopkins and the other man domi- 
nates in England even more than in the 
United States. 

The significance of the university to 
the world is well illustrated in the fact 
that the university is in its administra- 
tive relationships housed in the noble 
building of the Imperial Institute. This 
impressive but somewhat nondescript 
structure was built as a memorial to the 
great Queen in 1887. It was filled with 
diverse and manifold treasures—mineral, 
agricultural, industrial—which represent 
the worth of the wealth of the possessions 
of the English crown. The _ officers 
of the university are disposed to lament 
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their lack of a building specifically and 
entirely their own. But the present con- 
dition seems to me to be not without 
peculiar significance. London is the 
world as no other city is. Its university, 
therefore, fittingly has specific relations 
with the world through the Imperial 
Institute. 

The comparison of the University of 
London with Oxford and Cambridge pre- 
sents a cortrast almost as sharp as the 
contrast between the violet-crowned cities 
on the Isis and Cam and the Babylonian 
town on the Thames. The university 
in the metropolis hes little or none of 
academi atmosphe res or associations. It 
has no noiseless and shadowy quadrangles 
of velvety turf made soft and its grass 
tine by seven hundred years of cropping. 

Its towers are not crowned with either 
time or ivy. Its common rooms play 
an insignificant part in academic fellow- 
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ship. Its chapels have small relation to 
kings or to Christ Church Cathedral. 
Neither prestige nor tradition rests upon 
it with a hand at once as loving as life and 
is heavy as death. The Middle Ages have 
Hung over it no spell. Unreasoned and 
unreasonable beliefs have not troubled its 
students, nor have artificial or arbitrary 
discriminations proved determinative. 
What Oxford and Cambridge count as 
of primary worth—and in many respects 
such countings are of primary worth 
London regards as secondary. And what 
London might regard as of first signif- 
icance, the ancient foundations interpret 
as of less worth. Yet, be it said, that in 
many fundamental respects they are alike. 
They are both ministers of culture to 
humanity. Oxford is near the Thames 
as well as on the sluggish Isis. 

But Oxford and Cambridge and Lon- 
don, a trinity blended into a unity, 
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would offer a result as near academic 
perfection as the modern world pos- 
sesses. For the three would create and 
train the man of refinement and appre- 
ciation, of gentleness without weakness, 
of persistence without stubbornness, of 
largeness without vagueness in thought 
or activity, and of quietness without in- 
difference. It would also offer as a result 
the scholar—large, gracious, foreeful— 
whose learning has not absorbed his hu- 
manity and whose love for the exact has 
not made his character small. Sueh a 
unity, too, would train the gentleman 
unto efficiency, whose selfwardness never 
becomes selfishness, who can inspire to 
service without being regarded as guilty 
of pertness. A further creation of such 
united aecademie training would be a 
worker at the world’s tasks who could 
invite his soul and reed, while he toils 
at his simple duties, the lessons of the 
eternities, 
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If the forces which have insured the 
progress of the last score of years of the 
higher education in London continue— 
and the evidence indicates that they will 
even increase in their worth—London will 
be as worthy a centre of the world’s edu- 
cation as it is now of its commerce. 
Students will assemble in enlarging 
numbers. Research will be promoted. A 
distinct and definite service for the 
educational needs of humanity will be 
increased, as it is now measurably 
maintained. Great libraries will be 
established, and larger laboratories 
for professional training as well as 
for general cultivation will be equipped. 
The University of London, under fair- 
ly good conditions, should become 
the university of the world. It will 
still be, as I said in the beginning of 
this paper, a university in London, 
but it will not be simply ‘a university 


of London. 














The 


BY ALICE 


NN BARSTOW stood at the kitchen 
A table, rubbing her silver tea-set. 
The house was poor and old, but 


very clean, and Ann—a thin little eager 
body—seemed to fit it perfectly. Her 
strong hands moved back and forth as 
if she were used to work and loved it 
for its own sake; but there were other 
things she loved, and the days that sum- 
mer seemed to her fuller of life and mo- 
tion than they had been since she was 
voung. She had lived alone in this little 
clearing, backed by pine woods, for over 
thirty years, and every sound of sighing 
or falling branch was familiar to her, 
with every resinous tang. Ann thought 
there was no place on earth so fitted for 
a happy life as a curving cross-road 
where people seldom came; but her con- 
tent increased this summer when young 
Jerry Hamlin began building a large 
house across the road, a few rods below 
her gate, to live there with his wife. 
When Ann heard the news, she was vague- 
ly agitated by it. For a time it seemed 
as if something were about to invade 
her calm. But as the house went up, she 
began to find she liked the tapping of 
hammers and the sound of voices never 
addressed to her. When Jerry and his 
wife came to look at things, as they did 
nearly every day, and threw her a hearty 
word or a smile, she liked them, too, and 
it came to her that her old age was to be 
the brighter for company. 

To-day the house was still and empty; 
she missed the workmen, and polished the 
harder, to take off her mind. A _ heavy 
step was at the door. She knew at once 
who it was: Mrs. John C. Briggs, walk- 
ing slowly because her “ heft ” was great, 
and blooming with good-will all over her 
large face, framed in its thin blond hair. 

“Come in,” ealled Ann. “Set right 
down. I won’t leave off my work. I’m 
all over this ’ere polishin’ stuff.” 

Mrs. John C. sank into a seat, and de- 
voted the first few moments to breathing. 
Vou. CXTII.—No. 677.—88 
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on We hy said she, =% heard the work- 
men was off to-day; so I thought I’d poke 
in an’ see the new house.” 

“Yes,” said Ann, “they had to wait 
for mortar. It’s goin’ to be a nice pretty 
place, ain’t it?” 

“Complete. Well, I should think you'd 
be rejoiced to have neighbors, all alone 
as you be.” 

Ann smiled. 

‘IT never see a lonesome minute,” she 
said. “ There’s everything goin’ on round 
in these woods. The birds an’ flyin’ 
thing are jest as busy as the hand o’ 
man, if ve know how to ketch ’em at it. 
Still, I guess I’ve got to the time o’ life 
when I shall kinder enjoy neighbors.” 

* Ain’t you never afraid ?” 

‘IT guess there’s nothin’ round here 
that’s wuss’n myself,” returned Ann, prof- 
fering the ancient witticism with a jocose 
‘ertainty of its worth. “T= ain’t very 
darin’, neither. Not much like father, 1 
ain’t, nor what brother Will used to be. 
Kither o’ them’d face Old Nick an’ give 
him as good as he sent.” 

“Well, all I can say is, folks can’t be 
too near for me. What would you do if 
you should be sick in the night ?” 

‘IT dunno.” said Ann, gayly. “Set 
down an’ suck my claws, I guess, an’ wait 
till daylight. I ean’t think o’ nothin’ 
else.” She had finished her polishing and 
set back the silver, to eye it with a erit- 
ical and delighted gaze. Then she washed 
her hands at the sink, and brought out 
a fine white napkin from the highboy, 
and spread it on a little table between 
the windows. “T dunno but I’m dretful 
childish,” she said, “but arter I’ve got 
it all rubbed up, I keep it here in sight, 
a day or two, it ketches the sun so. Then 
I set it away in the best-room eluzzet.” 

“It’s real handsome,” said Mrs. John 
C. “Tlow many pieces be there? This 
is the whole on’t, as I remember it.” 

“ Jest as you see it. Yes, ’tis handsome. 
Mother set the world by ‘a 
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“T dunno but I'd ruther have the wuth 
m’t,” said Mrs. John C., as she had said 
many times before. 

“Well,” agreed Ann, “I dunno but 
father would. He wa’n’t doin’ very well 
that vear. I was a little mite of a thing 
then, an’ I remember it all as if *twa’n’t 
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but yesterday. Father come in, an’ he 
savs: ‘ Well, I guess I’ve saved the judge 
4 pretty good smash-up. That span 0’ 
colts run away down the river road 

“¢Who’s in the carriage? says mother. 
‘Tle drivin’ himself? ‘ No, says father. 
‘Tle'd jest lifted Annie in, an’ there was 
a paper blew along the road, an’ they 
started” ‘ Annie? says mother; ‘ that lit- 
tle mite? He don’t deserve to have a 
child. Why, father,’ says she, lookin’ up 
over her glasses— mother had _near- 
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‘your clo’s are all tore off 
0’ you, an’ there’s your hand all bleedin’,’ 
Father begun to wash himself up at the 
sink, an’ while he stood there, in walked 
the judge. He was white as a cloth. 
‘ Barstow,’ says he, ‘ 


sighted eyes, 


you name anything 
you want that’s in my power to git ye, 
an’ you shall have it.’ 
*Twas a pretty hard 
year for father, as I 
told ye, but he never 
asked favors from no- 
body. I can see jest 
how he looked when 
he turned round an’ 
answered. Father was 
a real handsome man. 
‘Much obleeged, 
judge,’ says he. ‘I 
don’t want nothin’ I 
ean’t git for myself.’ 
The judge looked 
kinder hurt, but he 
turned to mother. 
‘Mis’ Barstow,’ says 
he, ‘can’t you think 
o some kind of a 
keepsake you’d like? 
Mother spoke up as 
quick as a wink. ‘1 
want a little mite of 
a silver pitcher for 
cream,’ says she. ‘I 
see one when I was 
a little girl.” ‘ You 
shall have it,’ says 
the judge; an’ ’twa’n’t 
a week afore this set 
come, all marked 
complete. I never 
see anybody quite so 
tickled as mother 
was; an’ father he 
kinder laughed. He 
couldn’t help it, to 
think how she got ahead of him.” 
“Well,” said the visitor again, “ it’s 


WUSS'N MYSELF” 


as handsome as ever I see.” She got 
slowly on her feet. “There! I guess I 
must be movin’ along. We’re goin’ up 
to the street right arter dinner, an’ I 
must have it early. Don’t you want to 
send ?” 

“T’d like some molasses.” 

“ Well, we'll drive this way an’ eall an’ 
git the jug. Come over an’ see us, 
won’t you?” 

















“ Yes, I will. 
When she was gone, Ann, under the 
suggestion of an early dinner, set about 


You come again.” 


vetting her own. She had some ecalf’s 
head from the day before, and she warmed 
t up with herbs. The kitchen smelled 
delightfully, and as she set out the food 
on her bare table, always scoured white 

save the use of a cloth, she felt the 
richness of her own comfortable life. She 
ate peacefully, sitting there in the sun 
and watehing her shining silver, and just 
is she was finishing there came a knock 
at the door. 

“Walk right in,” called Ann; but as 
nobody responded, she got up and opened 
the door herself. A young man stood on 
the broad stone, shabby, dust-covered, and 
with a tired face. The face was sullen, 
too. He looked as if life had been un- 
civil to him and he hated it. Ann felt 

little shock, like a quicker heart-beat. 
It was in some subtle way like the face 
of her brother Will, who had died in his 
reckless vouth. 

“Gi’ me a bite o’ suthin’ to eat,” he 
said, as if it were a formula he had often 
used. “ T ain’t had a meal for a week.” 

“ Massy sakes! yes,” said Ann. “ Come 
right in. Here, you set there, an’ I'll 
warm it up a mite. I didn’t have no 
pertaters to-day—I was in a kind of a 
hurrv—but I guess you can make out 
with bread 

He took the chair and watched her 


” 


while she set on the spider again and 
warmed her savory dish. Ann filled the 
kettle at the same time. She judged that 
he might like a cup of tea, and told her- 
self she would sit down and take it with 
him. But when the food was before him, 
he addressed himself to it, tacitly re- 
iecting all her attempts to whip up con- 
versation. 

“You travellin’ far?” asked Ann, over 
her own cup of tea, when she had skimmed 
the top of the milk for him. 

“Not very.” He frowned a little, and 
bent to his occupation. His hunger bore 
out what he had said. He cleared the 
dishes and drained the teapot. Then 
he rose, took his hat, and, without a lock 
at Ann, jerked out a “much obliged,” 
and Was gone. 

“Well,” said Ann, smiling to herself 
ruefully, thinking of to-morrow’s dinner, 
“talk about folks that eat an’ run!” 


SILVER 








TEA-SET. 


TOO 





But, 
meantime to plan her happy afternoon, 
she could not put away the memory of 


washing the dishes and _ trying 


her brother’s eyes and one tumbling lock 
of hair, and whispers from the past were 
clamorous at her ear. Presently there 
was the sound of wheels, and Mrs. John 
(., perched beside her meagre husband, 
called from the door: 

“ Tlere we be, Ann. Where’s your jug? 
What if you should clap on your bunnit 
an’ ride along to the street?” She spoke 
cordially, judging that on such a spring 
day everybody was better out of the woods 
and upon the highway. 

“No,” said Ann. “I got too much 
to do. I’m goin’ into the pines arter some 
goldthread an’ sarsaparil’. ’Most time for 
spring bitters. But I’m obleeged to ye 
for takin’ the jug.” 

Half an hour later Ann closed the door 
behind her and, with a little basket on 
her arm and a kitehen knife to dig with, 
wandered away to her dear retreat. Ther« 
she worked less than she had expected, 
the sunshine was so beguiling. She found 
many spring treasures, the sort she came 
upon year after year and always with 
the same delighted wonder. A new leaf 
or a budding plant was enough to send 
Ann off into vistas of quiet joy. Spring 
clouds were thick, when she walked home, 
in a tumultuous white flock, and she liked 
them as well as the blue they covered. 
The earth was very satisfying to Ann. 
The air had made her hungry, and with 
a smile at her own haste, she drew out 
her little table and spread the cloth. 
Suddenly she stopped, as if a hand had 
grasped her heart. The room was differ- 
ent. A spot of brightness had gone out 
of it. The silver tea-set was not there. 
She hurried into the sitting-room, wild 
with hope that she might have set it away; 
but the place was empty. Ann went back 
into the kitchen, and sank down because 
her knees refused to hold her. Not once 
did she think of the value of what she 
had lost, but only as it linked the past 
to her own solitary days. The tea-set had 
been a kind of household deity, the memo- 
rial of her father’s courage and her moth- 
er’s happiness, a brighter sun of life than 
any that could rise again. She sat there 
still; her heart beat heavily. 

“Ann!” It was Mrs. John C.’s voice 

from the wagon. “Come git your jug.” 
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Ann rose and went weakly out. 

“There ’tis in the back o’ the wagon,” 
said Mrs. John C. “John ’d git out, but 
the colt’s possessed to start, an’ I don’t 
like to be left with the reins. Mercy, 
Ann! what’s the matter o’ you? You feel 
sick ?” 

Ann had dragged out the heavy jug, 
but there was no strength in her lean 
arms, and she swayed almost to the 
ground. 

* No,” she said, in a dull quiet, “% 
zin’t sick; my silver tea-set’s gone.” 

“Gone! Gone where ?” 

“T don’t know,” said Ann, in the same 
despairing way, “ unless somebody’s stole 
“hy 

“ John, do vou hear that?” cried Mrs. 
John C., in high excitement. “ That sil- 
ver tea-set’s gone. It’s the one Ann sets 
her life by, an’ it’s wuth I dunno what. 
Can’t you do suthin’?” 

John C. looked about him with a vague 
solemnity. 

= Anybody could git into these woods,” 
he said, “an’ you’d have hard work to 
find out where.” 

“Hard work!” repeated Mrs. John C., 
in extreme scorn. “I guess ’t’ll be hard 
work, but so’s a good many things. Don’t 
set there talkin’. Don’t you worry, Ann! 
We'll stir up the neighbors, an’ ’f your tea- 
set’s anywheres above ground, we'll have 
it back, or I'll miss my guess. Come, 
John, come. Le’s git along.” 

Power and vengeance breathed- from 
all her portly frame, and so they drove 
away, she even, as Ann saw, in her dull 
bewilderment, putting out a hand to shake 
the whip in its socket, and John C. hold- 
ing in the plunging colt. Ann wearily 
tugged in the molasses-jug and put it in 
its place. Then she sat down by the 
window, trembling, not to think over 
what had happened, but to bear her loss as 
she might. From the first moment of dis- 
covering it, she had had no hope. Tragic 
things of this sort were strangers to her 
simple life, and now that one had come, 
she had no depth of experience to draw 
from. Death she could bear, or sickness 
if it came, because they pertained to the 
commor lot; but it had never occurred 
to her that so resplendent a thing as a 
silver tea-set could belong to any one 
and then be reft away. The dusk gath- 
ered and thickened. The frogs were peep- 
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ing down by the old willows, and for 
the first time in her life the melancholy 
of early spring lay cold upon her heart. 
It was perhaps eight o’clock when she 
heard a hand at the door. 

“Ann!” ealled Mrs. John C. “ Ann, 
you there?” 

Ann rose heavily. 

“Come in,” she said. “Tl light up.” 
When she had set the lamp on the table 
and lighted it with a trembling hand, 
Mrs. John C., waiting to find a chair, 
gazed at her in wonder. Ann_ looked 
stricken. Her hair was disordered, her 
eyes were sunken, and suddenly she was 
old. Mrs. John C. spoke gently, moved 
out of her energetic sweep and swing. 

“Law, Ann! don’t you take it so ter- 
rible hard. ’Tain’t wuth it, even a tea- 
set ain’t. What should you say if I told 
you they’d got onto the track on’t ?” 

“No,” said Ann, out of her dull en- 
duranee, “ they won’t ever do that. When 
a thing o’ that kind’s gone, it’s gone. 
Don’t do no good to make a towse about 
it. I sha’n’t ever see it again.” 

“ Well, I guess I'd make a towse,” said 
Mrs. John C., robustly. “If you won't, 
I will for ve. Mebbe you're nearer git- 
tin’ it back than you think. I told John 
I wa’n’t goin’ to wait a minute. I run 
over to tell ye.” Then Ann listened, 
though as one still without hope. “Sam 
Merrill’d been down the gully road, 
fencin’,” continued Mrs. John C., now 
with an exuberant relish of her news, 
“an’ when he was comin’ home along by 
the old Pelton house he sees a kind of a 
tramp goin’ in there. He was youngish, 
Sam said, an’ he had on a light coat, 
an’ the pockets on’t bulged. What do you 
think o’ that? Minute he said it, I says 
to myself, ‘ That’s Ann’s tea-set.’ ” 

All at once there came a picture before 
Ann’s eyes: not the tramp with the bulg- 
ing pockets, as he sought the hospitality 
of the ruined house, but the same tramp 
as he steod on her door-stone and asked 
for food. The whole event was clear to 
her. She called herself a fool for not 
having known at once. 

“Sam say anything more about him ?” 
she asked, eagerly. “ What he had on?’ 

“No. Come to think of it, yes, he did, 
too. Said he had on an old straw hat 
with a red an’ blue band round it. Sam 
said he noticed that because ’twas so early 
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Said it looked more like a 
child’s hat. Guessed he’d picked it up 


a er 
rome rs, 


for a straw. 


“Yes,” said Ann, out of her daze, “ so’t 
did.” Yet she was not thinking of the 
hat as it might identify a thief, but of 
the brows under it, with a look she used 
to know. 

“Why, Ann Barstow!” Mrs. John C. 
Was saying, “ you don’t mean to tell me 
you see him yourself?” 

Suddenly it seemed to Ann as if it 
were not the young tramp they were re- 
calling, but her brother himself. 

“ No,” she said, defiantly. “I jest put 
in a word, that’s all.” 

Mrs. John C. swept on in the strain of 
her hopeful heralding. 

“So, soon as Sam told that—twa’n’t 
more’n half an hour ago—I says to him, 
‘You go an’ stir up some o’ the boys, 
an’ “long towards ten o’clock you jest 
surround the old Pelton house an’ git 
him, tea-set an’ all. Stan’s to reason,’ 
says I, ‘it’s an old deserted house, an’ 
he’s goin’ to git part of a night’s rest 
there. ’Fore mornin’ he’ll be up an’ put 
for some banjin’-place he’s got, an’ then 
that silver “Il be melted up an’ you 
never “Il see hide nor hair on’t again.’ 
One spell I thought mebbe he was goin’ 
to build up a fire in the old fireplace an’ 
melt it right then an’ there; but John 
says “tain’t likely. Says you need more 
heat ’n that to melt up silver.” She 
paused for want of breath. 

“Be they goin’ to do it?” 
faintly. 

“Who?” 

“Them young folks. Be they goin’ to 
surround him an’ take him up?” 

“Well, I guess they be,” said Mrs. 
John C., rising and drawing her shawl 
about her. “They will if they’ve got 
any seem to ’em. So I told ’em when we 


asked Ann, 


was talkin’ on’t over.” 

Ann followed her to the door. 

“Tf they should come acrost the tea- 
set,” she hesitated, “ mebbe they’d git hold 
o’ that an’ let him go.” 

Mrs. John C. gave her a reassuring 
touch with her capable right hand. 

“Don’t you worry,” she said, out of 
cheerful experience of her own enterprise. 
“T see to that. T says to John C., ‘He 
ain’t e-goin’ to slip out an’ git away. It’s 
goin’ to be done aeccordin’ to law an’ or- 








der,’ I says. ‘I sha’n’t sleep a wink till 
that scoundrel’s landed in jail.’ So J] 
says to John C., ‘ You harness up the colt 
an’ ride over an’ git the sheriff, an’ when 
the boys pitch onto him, have him ready 
to clap the handeuffs right on.’ Don’t 
you worry, Ann. You'll see your tea- 
set yit.” 

Ann stood at the door, hearing her 
walking heavily away, and a gentle rage 
possessed her when she realized how broad 
her back looked, how capable of carrying 
burdens to their goal. She was deeply 
attached to Mrs. John C., but she realized 
how impossible it was to block her pur- 
poses. Hitherto they had all seemed 
beneficent ones; but now Ann felt some- 
thing of the indignant protest that always 
surged in her when she saw a sleek and 
prosperous cat baiting a mouse. She 
went in and sat down again, with a double 
anxiety upon her. It was not only her 
tea-set she lamented, but the hardness 
of life wherein any creature should be 
worried down and caught. And she re- 
membered, as she did not in loyalty al- 
low herself to remember often, that her 
brother also had been wild. Suddenly 
something roused her. It was not so 
much a thought as a touch upon her 
heart, and she sat up straight, as full 
of fire and purpese as Mrs. John C. her- 
self, only it was purpose of another 
kind. Mrs. John C. had the force of 
weight, and in Ann there were tense fibres 
of youth, not yet done thrilling. She 
threw her little shawl over her head and 
hurried out of the house. For an instant 
she paused, with a new impulse of cau- 
tion, to lock the door. Then with a scorn 
of her present possessions, her one treas- 
ure gone, she latched it only, and took 
the wood path to the swamp. Ann walked 
with a trained delicacy and caution suit- 
ed to the woods. The thrilling of the 
frogs grew louder, and shortly she was 
at the old lightning oak that served her 
for a landmark. Before her lay the boggy 
place where she came in all warm seasons 
of the year for one thing or another: 
the wild marsh-marigold, good for greens, 
thoroughwort, and the root of the sweet- 
flag. P’isen flag grew here, too, the sturdy, 
delicate iris that made the swamp so gay. 
Ann stayed a moment for breath. Haste 
had driven the blood to her face, and the 
cool spring air seemed to generate in her 
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the heat of summer. Until now she had 
loved the sound of the frogs, piping in 
the spring, but in the irritation of her 
trouble she spoke aloud to them: “ Can’t 
anybody be allowed to hear themselves 
think?” The haste of her errand tapped 
her again upon the arm, and she picked 
up the board which was one of the tools 
of her trade, left always at the foot of 
the lightning oak, and with it skirted the 
swamp to the east where the tussocks were 
large. Then, throwing her board before 
her from one foothold to another, she 
crossed the swamp. Twice she had fallen, 
and her dress was wet. She was muddy 
to the knees, but she wrung out her heavy 
skirts and ran along the path she knew 
to the door of the deserted house. 

Ann thought she had never seen a place 
so still. It had the desolation of a spot 
where life has been and where it is no 


more. She listened a moment, her eyes 


















searching the dark bulk of the house, her 
hand upon her racing heart. She smelled 
smoke. Then she called: 

‘You there? I know ye be. Open the 
door.” 

There was no sound. She tried the 
door, and, finding it bolted, shook the 
handle with all the force of her strong 
arms. 

“You let me in,” she called again. 
“T’ve got suthin’ to say to ye. It’s suthin’ 
you'll be glad to hear.” But after she had 
waited a moment in the taunting still- 
ness, she withdrew a little that her voice 


might reach him, wherever he might be. 
“T know all about it. You’ve took my 
silver tea-set an’ you’ve got it in there 
now. Other folks knows it, too, an’ about 
moonrise they’re comin’ here an’ sur- 
round the house an’ make you give it up.” 
She paused for an eager breath. The 
futility of the moment choked her. “ You 
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hear to me,” she called again, in her 
strained, beseeching voice. “’*Twon’t do 
ve no good to hide, for they know you’re 
there. An’ ’twon’t do ye no good to fight, 
for there’s a whole b’ilin’ of ’em, an’ like’s 
not they’ve got guns. Now when I’m gone 

I’m goin’ right off home now—you slip 
out the back o’ the house an’ go as straight 
as you can cut, right acrost the pastur’. 
That ’ll bring you to a lane. You turn to 
vour right an’ foller it, an’ it ‘ll take ye 
onto the highroad. Then you take that 
an’ keep to your left. T’others ‘ll come 
from the right. An’ if you find a good 
hidin’-place, you better clap the tea-set 
into it, under some brush or suthin’, an’ 
come back arter it some other time. Ye 
see, they’ve started up the sheriff an’ I 
dunne what all. Mis’ John C.’s puttin’ 
on’t through, an’ mebbe they’ve _ tele- 
graphed over the country by this time. 
*Tain’t any small matter, takin’ a silver 
tea-set so. I’m terrible worried about ve, 
There! Now I’m goin’. You wait a 
minute, if ve don’t want me to see ye. 
Then you can put.” 

But when she had taken a dozen steps 
on her homeward way, she returned as 
hastily. Her voice broke again upon the 
stillness, with a thrill in it of renewed 
beseeching. “ Look here, you! One thing 
you do, fust thing arter you git away 
from here. You see ’f you can’t find some 
work an’ you do it.” The present expe- 
rience seemed to have fallen away from 
her. She might have been addressing the 
boy who also had been wild in those years 
so long ago. “ You keep on this way an’ 
you'll end in jail an’ T dunno but suthin’ 
that’s wuss. Mebbe nobody won’t ketch 
ye this time—you better melt the tea-set 
up soon as ever vou can—but some time 
they will. Now you mind what I tell ye.” 

This time she did turn away, and with 
her light and knowing step plunged into 
the woods. Once there, as she remem- 
bered afterwards, her knees seemed to 
fail her, but she went weakly on, until, 
at a good distance from the house, she 
sat down on a bank under the sighing 
pines and leaned against a tree to let the 
cool air touch her face. “ My suz!” she 
breathed. Her mind was all a mingling 
of past and present, but chiefly it seemed 
to he invaded by a young face, sullen 
sometimes like the tramp’s, and then 
again gay with laughter. When she came 
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to her every-day frame of mind, the woods 
were still, and to her vivid sensibilities 
more deserted. She made no doubt the 
thief was gone in the way she had marked 
out for him. Ann had a childlike sense 
that he would believe her, because she 
meant so well. She took her own path 
soberly home again, not across the marsh 
this time, but half the way by the high- 
road. At one point she caught the sound 
of veices, subdued to the mysterious note 
of the hour itself. She stepped over a 
stone wall and lay down in the damp 
bracken there, and in a moment, as she 
expected, the cautious steps went by her 
on their quest, a party of eight or ten, 
as she judged, raising her head cau- 
tiously from her retreat to look and 
listen. Then she lay down again, chuck- 
ling softly as she did when the mouse 
escaped, even though it was to gnaw her 
cheese. And presently she took the road, 
and so went home. Ann could not go to 
bed that night. It was not that she ex- 
pected news, but she had a feeling that 
pewers were abroad to shape and guide 
things, and that, though humbly, she must 
be among them. Perhaps it was the ex- 
citement of the time and stirring mem- 
ries, but, for whatever reason, it seemed 
to her that her “ folks ” were all about her, 
strengthening her to the kindnesses and 
the loyalties of life. She was not in the 
habit of praying; but as she lay upon the 
lounge in the kitchen, between waking 
and sleep, she kept saying to some hidden 
power: “ You look out for him. Young 
folks don’t know half the time what’s best 
for ’em.” And toward morning, in her 
confused state between life and sleep, she 
hardly knew whether it was her brother 
she prayed for or the unknown man. 
Once she heard a quick, sharp noise as 
if a window opened. She started up. 
“Yes, yes!” she called, out of her dream. 
“You want me? I’m right here.” But 
no one answered, and she settled again 
to sleep. 

It was seven o’clock when she opened 
her eyes to find the kitchen flooded with 
light. It was a brilliant day, but she 
was stiff and cold. After she had started 
her fire, she went into the bedroom to 
comb her hair and glance into the little 
blurred mirror she sometimes found her 
only company. The window was wide, 
the fresh May air blowing in, and there 
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under the window on the floor was her 
silver tea-set. Ann sat down before it 
and gathered it into her arms as if it were 
. child. The tears ran down her cheeks. 
‘To think,” she kept saying, “to think 
he fetched it back. Only to think on’t!” 
And while she sat there, very happy with 
the tea-set in her lap, she heard a step 
she knew. She came swiftly to her feet. 
Then she put the silver on her bureau in 
a shining row, and questioned her face 
in the glass. The tears were on it still, 
but that hardly mattered on a face that 
smiled so hard. But she did wipe away 
the drops with her apron, and then hur- 
ried into the kitchen to meet her visitor. 
Mrs. John C. was bedraggled from loss 
of sleep, and defeat sat upon her shining 
brow. 

“Well, Ann,” she said, gloomily, “I 
ain’t got any news for ye. He wa’n’t 
there, arter all, though there’d been a 
fire an’ they found he cooked himself 
some eggs. But they’re goin’ to beat up 
the woods arter breakfast, an’ if he’s above 
ground he’s goin’ to be found.” 

Ann could searcely sober her smiling 
mouth. 
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‘You tell ’em it’s all right,” she an- 
nounced, jubilantly. “Where do you 
spose | found it‘ In my bedroom, arter 
all.” 

Mrs. John C. regarded her with blight- 
ing incredulity. Ann had been guiltily 
careless, and yet she expressed no grief 
over the trouble she had made. It was 
beyond belief. 


“Ann Barstow,” said she, “ you don’t 
mean to tell me vou had this whole town- 
ship up traipsin’ the woods all night, an’ 
me without a wink o’ sleep, an’ that tea- 
set in your bedroom, arter all ¢” 

Ann did flush guiltily. Her eyes fell. 

“You beseech ‘em not to think hard of 
me,” she urged. “I never do put it in 
my bedroom—you know yourself them two 
places I keep it in—but there ’twas.” 

Mrs. John C. furned majestically to be 
gone. She spoke with an emphasis that 
see med, even to her, inadequate. 

“Well, Ann Barstow, I should think 
vou was losin’ your mind.’ 

“Mebbe I be,” said Ann, joyously, fol- 
lowing her to the door. “ Mebbe I be. 
But there’s my _ tea-set. I’m terrible 
pleased.” 
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EAR Lord, I come to Thee with empty hands,— 
No gift I bring. 
So busy was I, that there seemed no time 


For garnering. 


To one athirst beside me, Lord, I gave 


The cup I bore. 


And to a weary comrade lent the strength 


He needed sore, 


A little, tender child, in tears, afraid, 


Clung close to me, 


And him TIT earried. 
Were never free. 


Dear Lord, ashamed, 


So, to glean, my hands 


I hide my face! TI came 


Through golden lands; 
And yet, at last, can only offer Thee 


My weary hands! 
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The Last of a Great Sultan 


BY POULTNEY BIGELOW 


T is a solemn thing to have an audi- 

ence with such as have power of life 

and death—especially in states where 
the habeas corpus passes for political 
poison. This thought went through me 
as I sat in the presence of His Imperial 
Highness Sri Paduka Bawa Duli Sultan 
Hashim Jalil-Ul-Alam Akamadin Ibni 
Almerhum Sri Paduka Manlana Sultan 
Omar Ali Saijudin, the twenty-fifth of 
his illustrious dynasty in Brunei. 

I may not have got in all his titles—he 
is a modest man. But for these few I 
have official authority no less than that 
of H. B. M. Acting Consul at Brunei, a 
Scot after my own heart—fond of specu- 
lating on cause and effect. 

There was room for speculation, for 
my seat had been placed on the Sultan’s 
right, immediately in front of a long 
brass smooth-bore muzzle-loading piece of 
artillery, behind which piece stood a 
brown gentleman with a turban on his 
head and a torch in his hand—said torch 
being occasionally used for the lighting 
of cigars. It would not have been eti- 
quette to have asked whether the brass 
piece was or was not loaded. 

But maybe I am going ahead too fast. 
Perhaps you have never been to Brunei— 
perhaps you do not knea that the Sultan 
of Brunei is the hereditary Sultan, not 
merely of all Borneo and the bulk of the 
present Malay Archipelago, but that his 
ships dominated the Strait of Malacca, 
and that the southern states of China 
once sent him tribute. 

To-day he stoutly claims dominion over 
several islands of the Philippine group— 
notably those which profess the faith 
of Islam. 

The Sultan of Brunei is eighty-three 
vears of age—at least so he told me. And 
while he stoops as he walks, he makes the 
appearance rather of a temporary invalid 
than of an old man. He seemed pleased 
when I told him that he might pass for 
sixty; and indeed he might, for his face 


is singularly free from wrinkles. His ex- 
pression of benevolence suggests the late 
Leo XIII.—his smile is engaging, albeit 
tinged with sadness. 

His house was ruling when the Roman 
Empire had hardly ceased to crumble. 
His ancestors gave the law to a vast 
Eastern Empire when Europe was but a 
patchwork of barbarous chiefs; and 
when, after centuries, Spanish and Por- 
tuguese found their way to the Spice 
Islands they laid propitiating gifts at the 
feet of the Borneo Sultan—as vassals, 
humbly begging the right to live within 
his dominions. 

Brunei is still the metropolis of native 
Borneo—indeed the name Borneo is but a 
corruption of Brunei,—yet few maps show 
the existence of this empire. It is 
Venice in Borneo—a city whose streets 





are water, whose citizens are born in 
houses perched on slender piles, whose 
in and out going is the affair not of side- 
walks, but of single-bladed paddles; 
where even the market is held afloat in 
the “Grand Canal,” where the shops are 
propelled through a fleet of prospective 
customers. Imagine a Henley week—in- 
numerable small eraft; dugout canoes, 
anywhere from a tiny water “ perambu- 
lator ” little larger than a cradle, through 
the successive sizes capable of holding a 
full-grown man—a dozen men,—to the 
covered-over barges of state which cor- 
respond to those of early Venice. 
House-boats there are also at Brunei; 
but they have a commercial character, 
are mainly owned by Chinese, who fit 
them up as floating stores with show- 
eases and shelves on both sides—doors 
wide open. At bow and stern are Malay 
paddlers, while the proprietor sits at his 
side entrance offering his wares to the 
crowd of jostling canoeists, who handle 
their craft (we must be just) with in- 
finitely more grace and good humor than 
the bulk of our aquatic brethren of 
Henley or even of the Adirondacks. 









































BirRD’s-BYE VIEW OF BRUNEI, ANCIENT 


Brunei offers several advantages over 
Henley—for here it is the house-boat that 
circulates, but with infinite gentleness 
and good breeding. Am I exaggerating ? 
Did I not have the ocular proof; did I 
not paddle among ten thousand other 
canoes at the heated moment of market 
activity, a short while before its close? 
Did I hear a single word of profanity? 
Did I note a single rude jostling of one 
boat against another? Did I even have 
occasion to feel hostile atmosphere? On 
the contrary, in this Venice of the brown 
man, courtesy was of the blood—I am 
convinced that the true gentleman origi- 
nated in Borneo. 

But I am getting away from the 
Sultan. 

His messenger, no less than the lordly 
Orang Kaya Maharaja di Rajah, had 
given us notice that his Majesty would 
receive me at two o’clock on that same 
afternoon,—and at two punctually we 
glided up to the palace steps. Our canoe 
was of the grandest pattern—a dugout 
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as to hull, sides built up a trifle, a plat- 
form of bamboo by way of deck, and a 
thatch roof over the whole of it. 

It was painted white, with a blue streak, 
and was propelled by six Malays, who 
squatted on the edge of the zgunwale and 
plied paddles whose blades were as long 
as their handles. They wore velvet skull- 
caps—a_ head-covering corresponding 
somewhat to the fez of western IJslam. 

At the palace stairs we were met in 
state by the Grand Vizier, who gave us 
formal greeting in the name of his Im- 
perial Highness, shook hands gravely, 
and then led the way to the throne-room, 
which was about a hundred yards dis- 
tant along a covered wooden platform 
reared upon piles. 

Now if this landing-stage suggests the 
approach to the Doge’s Palace in Venice, 
my language needs some modification. 

The royal approach resembled rather 
the steps which assist a hen in reaching 
her night lodgings; it was a broad ladder 
going up from the weter to the imperial 
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HiS IMPERIAL HIGHNESS 


THE SULTAN OF BRUNEI 


From a photograph taken in his throne-room 


platform, and the ascent of this required 
a certain degree of acrobatic agility. 


The platform itself 
rather than secure. 


was interesting 
The boards beneath 
my feet appeared to require nailing here 
and there, and they rattled ominously 
showed such seams as might have caused 
a broken leg of a dark night. 

On either of the landing 
three pieces of antique artillery—mainly 
English, to judge by the inscriptions. It 
was on the tip of my tongue to ask the 
Lord Chancellor if these pieces had been 
the fruit. of past piracy—but this would 
have sounded personal. 


side were 


The palace is a house on piles—it is 
the most imposing building in Brunei, of 
course. The imperial standard flies over 
it, and fifty yards from its front door is 
a little platform standing alone and con- 


taining a saluting battery of guns made 
in Brunei—for in times past Brunei had 
a famous foundry. 

This array of artillery to-day does not, 
as at Tangiers, serve even the purpose of 
saluting; for the British government 
forbids the importation of gunpowder, 
and the Sultan therefore can salute no 
one in the former noisy manner. 

We walked along the royal platform, 
or wharf, for perhaps a hundred yards, 
and then stepped over a heavy beam 
which may call the threshold of a 
house without doors. Here was a large 
chamber—at one end rose a gaudy piece 
of Chinese carving, painted red and 
yellow and green. It was a square box 
and the top seemed like that of a heathen 
shrine. This was the throne, but it was 
empty. 


we 





THE LAST OF 
So I concluded that the Sultan would 
make his appearance later on, and mean- 
while we might look about us. 

On either side of this big room were 
apartments, probably harem and other 
domestic rooms, in front of which were 
nlanted pieces of artillery—this time of 
native manufacture. 

The audience-room itself was about 
sixty feet long by thirty wide—the ceil- 
ing seemed thirty feet high. At the 

F 
the palace - two of them wore white tur- 


lower end sat in a row six grandees ¢ 


bans, green waistcoats, and long white 
gowns—advertising the fact that they 
had been to Mecea and were consequently 
entitled to more respect than their col- 
leagues. I was presented to each in turn 
—shook hands, and was then escorted to 
the other end of the chamber, where stood 
the throne. 

Around this audience-room ran a 
veranda on which many of the minor 
aristocracy squatted and watched pro- 
ceedings with undisguised interest. 

The Mohammedan of Malay waters dif- 
fers from his coreligionary of Morocco in 
permitting himself a frank curiosity 
touching things of the outside world. In 
this matter he suggests the Japanese. 

Indeed in my travels throughout the 
archipelago eastward of the Indian 
Ocezn, from Singapore to the extremes 
of the Dutch East Indies, I was much im- 
pressed by the degree to which the na- 
tives suggested Japan. The Philippines 
do not constitute an exception. There 
seems to me a greater gulf between the 
Japanese and the Chinese than between 
the Japanese and the natives of Borneo, 
Java, or Luzon. 

In the middle of the room ran a long 
table suggesting the one in the House of 
Commons which divides the Government 
from the Opposition. On this table was 
a very familiar and very cheap reddish 
eloth such as is found on most tables in 
German beer-gardens. 

There was another small round table 
immediately in front of the gaudy throne, 
and as we entered I noticed one whom I 
took to be a venerable Malay janitor ar- 
ranging something there. This elderly 
gentleman offered me his hand—and then 
he waved us gracefully to the cane chairs 
at the muzzle of an artillery piece, of 
which there was one on each side of the 
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throne, each being guarded by a group 
of Malays. 

[ sat down as directed, wondering when 
the Sultan would appear. 

Of course I was bubbling with euri- 
osity anent many things, and sought my 
information from my consular neighbor. 

“Who is the old nut-cracker in the big 
chair?” quoth I in a hoarse whisper. 

“That’s Him!” returned my mentor, 
somewhat drily. 

There was a painful pause. But how 
was I to have known that this was the 
great Sultan himself! I had met many 
crowned heads in my day. There was the 
great Moshesh of Basutoland—a mon- 
arch who greeted me in an opera-hat, a 
war-club, and a pair of spats. King 
Ja-Ja of West Africa also received me 
once in state but then those two were 
negroes, Japanese and Siamese royalty 
have I met, to say nothing of the every- 
dav article current in jaded Europe, but 
nothing anywhere prepared me for the 
Sultan of Brunei. 

He wore a green smoking-cap about 
eight inches high, on which were worked 
texts from the Koran. On his feet he 
wore a pair of yellow gymnasium shoes, 
and beneath his dressing-gown I caught 
sight of white duck trousers. This gown 
looked in the dim light of the palace as 
though it had been stained by some 
brownish juice, there were many spots, 
but more competent authorities assured 
me that those spots were ornaments work- 
ed upon the white cloth. 

From his waist down there hung a 
blue cloth skirt—the conventional native 
sarong, and by his side was a spittoon 
which he used freely. 

His lips were stained with a reddish 
juice, possibly of betel-nut, and he was 
evidently chewing this throughout the 
audience. 

But his face was very kindly and his 
manner dignified. He reminded me of 
the late President Kruger; the lines of 
the mouth were the same, the eyes very 
similar—likewise the forehead. Each 
had the long interval between the nose 
and lip. 

But Kruger had the advantage in a 
strong nose, the key to firmness in a 
great man, to obstinacy in a narrow one. 

The Sultan asked me my opinion of 
Brunei, to which I could safely answer 
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that I thought it one of the most beauti- 
ful spots I had so far been permitted to 
see,—and indeed it fear com- 
the Thames above Rich- 
mond or the Hudson near West Point. 
Ile himself, spent all life 
amongst his own people, probably antici- 
pated for he 
gentle manner as though pleased to know 


need not 


parison with 


having his 


my answer, smiled in a 
that I had enough taste to appreciate the 
beauty of his capital, and then asked me 
why the United States did not give back 
the islands of the Philippine 
Archipelago which were a part of his an- 


to him 


cestral estate. 
While he put this somewhat embarrass- 
Lord 


master 


ing question a Chamberlain ap- 
his coffee in 
cups of European proportion and design 
but Japanese manufacture. Each of us 
was honored by a cup of exceedingly good 
coffee after the Turkish fashion— 
alre ady swe tened. 


proached bearing 


I needed time in which to formulate an 
answer that would prevent his artillery 
from exploding, and at the same time not 
compromise either Washington or Lon- 
don. So I picked up the cup and sig- 
nalled for assistance to my official mentor. 

Fortunately another diversion made its 
appearance smoke. | 
had nearly called them cigars—or even 


implements of 
cigarettes. They were twelve inches long 
like a or baseball 


The outside was a whitish leaf, a 


and shaped cheroot 
club. 
part of the Neepa palm—the inside was a 
very gentle and fragrant load of tobacco 
which looked in quantity sufficient to 
knock over even a Transvaal Boer. 

I was about to decline, not being a 
smoker, the consul said I 
so I seized one and while I examined it 
with curiosity he hurriedly coached me 
in the matter of Borneo foreign policy. 

I wes not to commit the government 
of the United States, much less that of 
Great Britain. The Sultan of Brunei was 
by treaty bound to hold foreign inter- 
course solely through the London gov- 
ernment, and, moreover, as to the Amer- 
islands, they had ceded by 
Spain, who in her turn held them by 
treatv from the Sultan of Sulu. 

Ilowever, at the Sultan’s request, the 
British representative yielded so far as 
to permit a direct appeal from Brunei to 
Washington, especially after I had made 


when must ; 


ican been 
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it plain to the Sultan that in this matter 
I acted only as a messenger of good-will 
between two mighty peoples. 

And so here I do solemnly record once 
the protest of Imperie] Brunei 
against the American usurpation of sev- 
eral islands adjacent to Borneo—islands 
very precious to this Mohammedan Em- 
peror, and worse than the 
United States. 

In parenthesis it may be well to state 
here, for the benefit of those who have not 
cruised in those waters, that Uncle Sam 
is crowding upon 


more 


useless to 


sorneo to an extent 
little dreamed of by those who originally 
accepted the surrender of Spain in 1898, 

The Island of Taganak, claimed by us, 
is in the full not more than 
seventeen miles from Sandakan, the chief 
port of British North Borneo. It is, like 
Hlelgoland at the mouth of the Elbe, 
of scant use to any one save for light- 
house or military purpose, and obvious- 


fairway 


ly should be owned by some government 
of Borneo. The Island of Tawi Tawi is 
but thirty-one miles easterly from the 
northeastern coast-line of British North 
Borneo. Balabak is but twenty-seven 
miles north of Balembangam. Kagayan 
Sulu is but sixty miles east-northeast 
from the northeastern end of Sulu. 

All these islands are claimed by the 
United States, all are practically within 
Borneo waters—all have from time im- 
memorial been accustomed to trade freely 
with Borneo on the and the 
Philippines on the other—at least up to 
the time of American occupation. 

Soon entered a chamberlain with a 
huge candlestick, such as one sees on 
Roman Catholic altars—it was two feet 
high and had a base two feet in diameter. 
On it was a candle about one yard high. 
As the chamberlain placed this heavy 
thing before me, he bowed, then pros- 
trated himself before the Sultan, folding 
his hands and stretching them far above 
his head. 

Whether this was an act of worship, 
whether this candle was a_ religious em- 
blem, whether the base was intended for 
holy water, whether the top was intended 
for Allah or for lighting cigars, I shall 
never know. To be on the safe side I 


one side 


refused to use it for purposes profane— 
and besides I am inclined to think that 
good tobacco should not come in contact 
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with the smoke of tallow. 
long cheroot 


So IL lit 
from a mateh and 
found that the Sultan had furnished me 
with one of the most delicious smokes I 
had ever experienced. 


my 
woode n 


is 


Brunei 
community—it 


an immensely 


of 


picturesque 


is one the very last 


states in which primitive society may be 


studied at first hand; in which justice is 
administered apparently without any 
legal machinery; in which the sovereign 
rules with apparently no rod heavier than 
the moral ascendency he enjoys through 
being the twenty-fifth of his line. 

There are but four white people in this 
city of 12,000 Malays, yet no man ever 
heard of injury offered to any one of 
them. The natives are warriors, head- 
the national the 
kreess is worn ostentatiously when the 
Malay moves about, and yet I felt in 
Brunei certainly as secure as in New 
York or London. 

Of course now and then the Sultan is 
compelled to punish, and he does so in 
the good old-fashioned patriarchal man- 


hunting is vastime, 
x I 
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ner which prevails in all happy Islam 
from the of Gibraltar 
to the western edges of New Guinea. He 
does not waste much time in thumbing 


countries, Strait 


learned volumes—he has none nor needs 
any. He ealls such witnesses as he deems 
useful, listens to as much of the evidence 
as he finds interesting, and then, with a 
quotation from the Koran, passes sum- 
mary judgment from which there is no 
appeal save to Allah in the next world. 

On the Sultan’s table there lay a paper 
written in English; it was a certificate to 
the effect that the British acting consul 
had received from the Sultan eight gold 
dollars to pay for a buffalo 
which had been stolen and slaughtered by 
one of his subjects. 

Now the thief had committed the in- 
discretion of permitting himself to be 
discovered with the incriminating buf- 
falo meat in his possession. The British 
consul was appealed to by the owner of 
the buffalo, who was not a subject of the 
Sultan, but belonged in the neighboring 
state of Sarawak, whose war lord is an 
Englishman—Rajah Brooke. 


in order 











FARMING WITH BUFFALO 


BY NATIVES OF BRUNEI 




















fact 


The case was complicated by the 


that said thief was in the habit of 
stealing buffalo from Sarawak and of 
sharing his plunder with the Sultan 
and his court. Already some fifty buf- 
falo had been traced to this one man. 


The evidence was so overwhelming that 
the Sultan take 
much as he secretly 


was forced to action, 


might rejoice in 
anything which 


injured his en- 
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he sent 
sixteen 


consul 


gold 4 


British 
(worth $8 


the 
dollars 
which were counted out in 
and for which 


down to 
silver 
my presence, 
formal receipt was 
given. 

This decision pleased all in Brunei; 
it satisfied the Malay notion of justice 
the the price of his 
stolen consul com- 
pelled to re- 


gard 


received 


buffalo. The 


victim 


was 


this as 





emy of Sarawak. 
So he held a 
grand court of 
justice and called 
before him the 
thief. 

“Did you steal 
this buffalo ?’’ 
quoth the Sul- 
tan. 

“No.” 
ed the 
Brunei. 

“Then swear 
it on the Koran,” 


answer- 
man of 








that the 
was a 


proof 
Sultan 
stern enemy of 
crime; the real 
thief no doubt 
received a warn- 
ing to be more 
eareful in fu- 
ture; the supply 
f buffalo will 
not diminish. 
As left 
this interesting 
ruler, the Lord 
Chamberlain es- 


we 








quoth the Sul- corted us to our 
tan. state barge, and 
The Brunei the people stood 
man swore as about respect- 
desired. fully as we pad- 
“There!” said dled away 
the Sultan, turn- through the 
ing to the con- crowd of canoes 
sul; “the man and naked na- 
swears on the tives. 
Koran. He is as SS Caer Reese Here is the 
innocent. Are Photograph taken at the entrance to the Bungalow of last of an em- 


you satisfied? | 
can do no more.” 

So the man was acquitted, for it would 
never have done to have punished this 
loyal subject of the Sultan who kept the 
imperial table supplied at so little cost 
of money. 

But the Sultan, while he acquitted a 
notorious thief, deemed it politic to do 
justice in another form. He _ recog- 
the fact that a theft had been 
committed by one of his subjects. So 


nized 


the Acting British Consul, 


ne pire whose name 


is that of the 
largest island in the world. Dutch and 
English-are now rivals on this soil. The 
from whom the Sultan has most 
to fear is the one from whom he once 
hoped the most. He is being choked to 
death economically by the state of Sara- 
wak, which now controls not only the 
territory to the south of him, but the very 
river that passes his door and on whose 
trade he has depended from earliest times. 


enemy 





The Music of Bird Songs 


BY 


IRD has 


poets of all ages. 


the theme of 

To wander free 

in the courts of nature, far from 
the debasing influences of trade, polit- 
ical intrigue, and all the petty struggles 
and meannesses of mankind—to loiter 
amid these different scenes alone with 
one’s soul—has been the peculiar pleasure 
of the sensitive and refined. Here, in 
the solitude, the spirit is less fettered; 
it is brought into contact with things 
that, less obvious of interpretation, per- 
mit the imagination to transform them 
to terms of higher thought and feeling. 
The meaning of telegraph pole or painted 
advertisement is so clear and insistent 
that it cannot be avoided, and their at- 
mosphere is that of the present common- 
place life; but rock, tree, squirrel, enter 
so remotely into the daily round of duties 
that they offer but an outline to be col- 
ored and shaded at will. Vague, too, is 
their place in time and locality, and the 
poet’s touch changes them to suit his 
mood. Thus Nature leaves her suitor 
free to live among his ideals, to roam in 
a world of fancy. 

The songs that rise in this realm of 
romance fall upon the ear of the loiterer 
like the tapping of leaves and acorns in 
the autumn wood. A subdued and har- 
monious background to reverie, or a 
definite object of attention as the spirit 
may will, they are always but a sugges- 
tion to be expanded according to the in- 
dividual taste and sentiment of the lis- 
tener. Through association they may 
come to possess the power to touch cer- 
tain chords, but the shapes they thus 
assume are the phenomena; the songs 
themselves—the underlying noumena— 
are altogether different. Thus we hear 
in the note of the thrush a meditative 
hymn, in the field sparrow’s vesper song a 
tender appeal, and that the strident cries 
of crow and jay bring thoughts of outlaws 
and freebooters, and the bluebird’s mel- 
low tones suggestions of vernal love. 
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To the poet every sensation brings its 


corresponding sentiment, and this trans- 
mutation is the highest purpose served 
by the music of field and grove. Whether 
the joy of feeling be accompanied by the 
joy of expression, or whether it remain 
a silent pleasure, there is no purer or 
more elevating influence than is derived 
from that upper realm of emotion in 
which the poet realm whose 
atmosphere distorts every image, a do- 
main of unreality, but which is filled, 
nevertheless, with the eternal verity of 
soul truths. 

The value of bird song to the poet is 
well known and recognized, and it is not 
the present purpose to dwell upon it 
further. There is another phase of hu- 
man taste to which bird music appeals, 
where its service is almost entirely un- 
appreciated. Poets have thronged the 
temple of nature, penetrating to the inner 
shrine, but seldom do we find a musician 
even at the portal. The musician is less 
dependent on externals than the poet. 
Four walls confine him far less; they 
form no barrier between him and that 
elysium to which his art or taste trans- 
ports him. If he is found amid wilder 
scenes, it is in obedience to another mis- 
tress than music. Hence it is that while 
the value of bird song as an inspiration— 
a foundation for structures of the imag- 
ination—is freely utilized, its interest as 
pure music is little understood. It is 
for this reason that I would direct special 
attention to the melody of bird song— 
would tell in trumpet tones, if I could, 
that here and there amidst the interwoven 
mass of bird music are strands of as pure 
melody as ever grace the musical com- 
positions of man—melody, let it be clear- 
ly understood, that is such when measured 
by the human standard. No poet’s fancy 
is needed here, but the soul of the mu- 
sician, to appreciate themes intermingled 
with the conglomerate and incoherent 
whole of the woodland symphony. 


moves—a 




















In th 
bling through the byways of nature’s do- 


course of many years of ram- 


main—rambling in which it is a pleasure 
to recall that the poetical spirit was far 
oftener dominant than the scientific or 
musical—I have caught and transferred 
to my note-book many such bits of melody. 
During these years I have been impressed 
with the diversity of musical capabilities 
of different individual birds of the same 
species. The range from Rubinstein to 
the blind beggar with his accordion finds 
a diminished parallel in several species 
of birds. Wood thrushes, song sparrows, 
and chewinks, particularly, in my expe- 
rience, show every gradation from master- 
ship to mediocrity. The differences are 
not merely in execution, but as well— 
let me boldly say—in temperament. It 
is not with the license accorded to the 
poetical fancy, but as a devotee of sci- 
ence, that I dare to affirm that among 
birds are to be found those varieties of 
feeling and taste that diversify mankind. 
In its music, as in everything else, the 
avian world is marked by innumerable 
shades of excellence, not only in quality 
of voice and style of execution, but in 
character of composition. From the 
wood thrush that sings disconnected 
phrases in untrue tones and with little 
regard for rhythm to the wood thrush 
that combines four attractive phrases in 
a rhythmical whole, introducing a beauti- 
ful modulation and then returning to 
the original key and closing with the 
tonie, is a wide musical range. The 
chewink that knows but one short and 
simple phrase has a long journey before 
him to reach the advanced point occupied 
by the chewink that, after an effective 
pause, follows a melodious theme in a 
major key with another in its relative 
minor key. 

These individual differences of song 
would doubtless be shown by thorough 
investigation to exist in every species, 
though to the casual ear all the birds of 
certain specics appear to sing the same 
notes in the same way; but in some they 
are plainly obvious to even careless at- 
tention. Perhaps the best-known example 
is furnished by the song sparrow. Half 
a century ago the variety of themes ut- 
tered by this species was noted and com- 
mented on, albeit with surprising inac- 
(The statement was made, and 


curacy. 
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accepted without dispute, that every song 
sparrow sang the same theme with six 
or eight variations, and that this con- 
stituted all of the vocal performances of 
these birds! It should be apparent, one 
would think, to the most casual listener 
that practically no two song sparrows sing 
the same notes. It be added that 
in fifteen minutes’ observation of one 
bird I noted twelve distinct themes, each 
different from ayy I had heard from any 
other song sparrow.) 

Many of the songs of song sparrows are 
impossible of notation on the musical 
staff, as they employ intervals other than 
those that compose our scale and often 
notes that are more or less indeterminate 
in pitch, owing to their unmusical qual- 
ity. Among them, however, are others 
that show great variety of attractive 
melody and almost or quite exact accord 
with the intervals of the diatonic scale. 
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Here are a few examples of simple 
themes: 
SONG SPARROW. 
e176. 
wereeste 4115 
o> 224. 
fa a 
ee SS 
A TT — 
= 200 











Not always, however, do the birds of 
this species confine themselves to such 
short phrases. Indeed, it is rather the 
rule that longer ones are uttered, such as: 


SONG SPARROW. 
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THE MUSIC 
Mingled with all these songs were notes, 
of music, that 
somewhat like the 
tone produced cracked 
goblet. Rarely is this mixed tone 
from a song-sparrow phrase; 
all of the 
attractive, 


typical song - sparrow 


sounded unmusical, 
by striking a 
absent 
one, two, or 
notes will 


doubtless. 
but a de 


sometimes 
this quality, 


more, 
his ive 
from the sparrow point of view, 
fect to our differently developed taste. 
One phrase I have caught, however, that 
was composed entirely of clear tones: 
SONG SPARROW. 
; — a 
Fe — = 
4 = 
This pretty bit of a 
daily and many 


j— ¢ 
eo 170%. 

—— ——_ 
@ . 


=== 


= 
waltz was sung 
times a day by a 
sparrow that its home at Linden, 
Maryland, a northern suburb of Washing- 
(I use the tense because of 
well-known habit birds have of nest- 
after in the locality. 
This particular bird I heard at the same 
place two years later, doubt not I 
could hear it there summer of its 
little life.) 
The strain 
varied thus: 


song 


makes 


ton 
the 
ing year 


present 


year same 
and 
every 
was 


slightly 


sometimes 


SONG 
ae 2s 2 
ein — 25 : 
will be noticed, very 
continuation of the waltz, though 
I never heard the two phrases coupled 
together by this composer. 

The use of the term “ composer,” 
though applied in a playful way, sug- 
the thought, “How far are the 
of birds voluntary compositions ?”’ 
That birds have an esthetic sense and are 
capable of appreciating and do appreciate 
the beauty of song, plumage, and nest 
ean hardly be questioned in the light 
of our present knowledge of their habits. 
Weissmann has pointed out that the mu- 
sical sense is not a faculty that grows 
with the growth of the human race, and 
it is not difficult to believe that it is 
shared by creatures which are but a little 
lower than man in musical expression, 
and which are the only creatures besides 
man that combine into phrases different 
musical tones of distinct pitch. Imita- 


SPARROW. 


= 200 





Ww ‘hich forms, it 


good 


gests 


songs 
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tion, 
in the 
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probably, plays an important 
though 
inheritance; 
inheritance 
the 
that 
individuals 
same 


part 
acquisition of 
to come 
imitation 
account for 
sparrow, view 
ly if, indeed, 
of this 
binations of 


song, 


many 
but 


can 


iotes seem by 


neither nor 
the 
of 


ever 


finally songs of 
the fact 
do two 
utter the 

And when we 


of these 


song 


in rare 


group econ 


tones. reflect 


how many combinations aré 
melodious, judged intelligent 


it is hard to account 
grounds 


by an 


standard of melody, 
for them on 


ligent 


other 
of 


than intel- 
their 
some reason 
other than 
attractive 


appreciation 
Everything in 
for existence, 
esthetic is 


like 


beauty. 
nature has 
What 

subst rved 
the 


purpose 
by an 


me lody following song sparrow 


utterance 


SONG SPARROW. 
= 
§-— = 
Bee fs -# f 
Py) 


that not be well 
plished by a combination of incoherent, 
unrhythmical, indefinite notes ? 

Why, do many wood-thrush 
songs consist of two or more phrases that 
bear a definite musical 
other ? 
lowing 


occ sce” 


would equally accom- 


too, so 
relation to — 
Note this relationship in the f 
examples of red 
coupled together: 


two phrases 


WOOD THRUSH. 


£ -~ a oe 
: afta = 
——— 


Such combinations are not « 


e 152. _—- 

mea 
Ferrera” 
Py) all 


-onfined to 
Here 


wood thrushes. 
orchard oriole: 


is one from an 


ORCHARD ORIOLE. 
d=124 
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And two from chewinks 


CHEWINK. 


d= 104 tan tinn 


The last-quoted song is very melodious, 
and is particularly striking in that it 
passes from a major key (G) to the rela- 
tive minor (E). It must be remembered 
that these are not haphazard combina- 
tions, but that they are repeatedly thus 
coupled by the singers. 

The chewink that gave me the first of 
these songs also sang another, which had 
two distinct closing phrases, used ad 
libitum 
CHEWINK. 


@o= 136. *& ln or baa 
= \ a 


~ = ~~ ee 
feeires fe tie eet 





One drops down to B flat in closing, 
the other ascends to B flat; and it is 
particularly noteworthy that an attractive 
change of key is effected in the second 
phrase through the F that leads to the 
closing B flat. 

Sometimes the second phrase is sung 
by another bird; giving an antiphonal 
character to the music. Thus (to quote 
one example of a number that might be 
cited), I have heard two song sparrows 
regularly alternate the following phrases: 


SONG SPARROWS. 











gr Sareea 
re os sfeeeeest ed 


A eurious case, in which both of these 
methods were combined, came to my at- 
tention in the summer of 1905. <A che- 
wink was singing a two-phrase song— 


CHEWINK. 


or a 











and had repeated it a number of times— 
long enough to allow me to note it, put 
my note-book away, and start to leave the 


spot—when another chewink, near by, sud- 


denly cut in with a different ending, thus: 


CHEWINKS., 


The effect was comical. It suggested 
the idea that the second bird’s mental 
attitude in proffering the substitute 
might have been thus expressed: “ Here, 
my friend, you have been racking my 
nerves with that musical suspense long 
enough; let me give your song a different 
ending.” It recalled to my mind an 
aneedote of Beethoven, who is related to 
have risen from his bed at night, gone 
to the piano, resolved a suspended mod- 
ulation which his nephew (I think it was) 
had left, and then, after having brought 
the harmonies to a complete resting-place, 
returned to bed, doubtless with a grim 
satisfaction. 

Though drawing a parallel between the 
musical feeling of a bird and that of 
3eethoven is only within the province of 
the poet and has no place in the realm 
of the musician or scientist, yet my ob- 
servations have convinced me that some 
birds have at least a shadow of that 
sense of tonality that is so prominent a 
feature in modern music. Several of the 
songs I have cited indicate this constant 
mental reference to a key-note which is 
alleged (though erroneously, I fully be- 
lieve) to have had its origin in the hu- 
man mind within the last three or four 
centuries, and several other examples may 
be brought forward in illustration of its 
existence in birds. 

Here is the song of a Baltimore oriole: 


BALTIMORE ORIOLE. 


In this example the whole song tends 
directly to the key-note with which it 


close s. 


me 


SS _S 
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Another was furnished by a chewink: 


CHEWINK. 





And a meadowlark gave me this grace- 
ful descent to the tonic in waltz time: 





MEADOWLARK. 
a “rs — = . a ee 
Egpa sg SS SS 
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A summertanager, a year or two ago, 
was wont to regale me daily as I sat on 
my porch with a five-phrased song in 
which the sense of tonality seems to be 
almost overmastering: 


SUMMER TANAGER. 


a aE: ae | 








This song suggests the fancy that the 
singer was so impressed with the impor- 
tance of the key-note that he was afraid 
to wander far from it, and finally, when 
he had reached a clear and unmistakable 
ending, clinched the matter by means of 
a repetition of the last phrase with its 
emphatic descent to the key-note. 

It is not necessary, of course, that a 
melody should close with the tonic in 
order to show governance by a sense of 
tonality. If the key be clearly marked, 
it matters not what the combination of 
notes used or what the elosing note. 
Thus in the following phrase taken from 
a wood thrush— 


WOOD THRUSH. 


o-—112- 
Fie === 


although the D flat is not used, there 
is no question that it is the key-note, and 
an appropriate ending would carry us to 
this note, thus: 


eres 
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So, too, in this very rhythmical melody 
furnished by a fox sparrow 


FOX SPARROW. 


oe 128. 





‘ Oe 0 we ergo 
Paves ww wtp 2-2 ei 
2 


there is no que tion that the key of the 
song is E flat. Even in the abrupt 
change to another, distantly related key 
in this fragment of wood-thrush music 


WOOD THRUSH. 
eo 128. 


ete 


we cannot escape a sense that the phrase 

begins in A flat and ends in A natural. 
The following very pretty melody, 

clearly sung by a ruby-crowned kinglet 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET. 
——— ~~. 1 “> 





Feces cece | 





ends with a triple use of the key-note 
and gains thereby perfect completeness, 
even though the note occurs each time 
in an unaccented part of the measure 
and is followed by unemphasized grace- 
notes. In the first measure of this song 
the portamento was used with fine effect: 
the voice of the singer trembled down 
from C sharp to A with a beautiful qual- 
ity of tone, and this touch made the 
music unique and exceedingly attractive. 
When I first heard the song (I was con- 
ducting an outing at the Vermont Acad- 
emy at the time) I was at once struck 
with its distinctness and grace, due as 
much to the character of the melody as 
to the beauty of the voice of the bird. 
That many of the songs of the birds 
are pure melodies, judged by our standard, 
ean be further emphasized by treating 
them as fragmentary themes and de- 
veloping them. Any of the phrases I 
have quoted could be used in an elaborate 
musical piece, and some are to be heard 
that are capable of treatment. as the en- 
tire foundation on which such a musical 
structure might rest. Thus I once 
caught from a yellow-throated vireo—a 
bird whose songs usually have little that 
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appeals to our musical appreciation—the 


following combination of four two-note 


phrases : 


YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. 


= 108. 


“ 
| fére ==. =Sei= F 
; ad 


@o-—_- 
= # 


Here is a hint which a human composer 
a could utilize with excellent effect. The 


theme could easily be extended in the 


following fashion: 
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and so on indefinitely. 
This simple treatment of a theme fur- 
nished by a vireo serves to indicate what 


inspiration might be secured by human E 
musicians should they more often seek * 


material from their fellow musicians of 
wood and field. Thousands of such frag- E 
ments arise each spring in the wilderness 
to pass away unheeded with the life of 
Whether utilized or not, they 
are too interesting, and often too beauti- ! 
ful, to remain unrecorded. I wish every 


the singer. 


musician in the land could hear and 
preserve the bits of melody that filter 
through the fresh green foliage. I could 
promise each much treasure, with an oc- 


casional nugget in the shape of a song 

from a mastersinger. For that other 

world of musie possesses its masters no 
less than our own. One of these avian 
geniuses it was my pleasure to know in 
the spring of 1904. In a beautiful grove, 
a few minutes’ walk from the house I 
then occupied, a wood thrush had taken 
up his abode. This near neighbor sang 
the most wonderful songs I ever heard 
from the throat of a wild bird in a wild 
wood. Frequently, of an evening, I would 
his home to hear his 
hymns, and once or twice took a com- 
panion along as one would invite a friend 
to accompany him to a rare concert. The 
singer on whom I thus attended had two 
songs, each far superior in construction 
to any I had ever heard before. I had, 
on rare occasions, met with wood thrushes 
that combined three related phrases into 
one consistent whole, as shown in these 
two examples 
WOOD THRUSH. 


stray to vesper 
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but this mastersinger sang four phrases, 
all related, and arranged in the formal 
stvle of our four-line ballads and hymns. 

One of the songs, almost strictly fol- 
lowing the unwritten law governing the 
usual construction of the human ballad, 
was as follows: 


WOOD THRUSH. 





wa 
—— = - 
F =—_ 3 = a 2. . =j 


The other, freer in style and to my ear 
more beautiful, was: 


WOOD THRUSH. 


— 


pretefe EE 2 


Note the construction of the second 
song: The first two themes are in G flat, 
the third makes a beautiful modulation 
to B flat minor, and the fourth returns 
to the original key of G flat, ending with 
the key-note! With the added knowledge 
that this was sung with a dignity of 
phrasing and a beauty of voice such as 
one rarely hears from a wood thrush, 
is hard—it is impossible—to believe that 
the song was but a chance combination 
of sounds with no relation to music as 
we know and understand it. 

One more melodious gem only will I 
take from my storehouse and here dis- 
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play. In a hemlock wood on the side 
of a mountain in southern Maine I sat 
for an hour one morning in May, 1905, 
listening to the continuous singing of a 
hermit thrush near at hand. From the 
varied strains that flowed from the singer 
in leisurely, liquid tones, I preserved five 
that were sung consecutively—three full- 
voiced themes, with two high-pitched 
alternates, inserted like the repeated re- 
frains of old ballads. The song suggested 
complete tranquillity and peace—not a 
solemn serenity, but the light-hearted con- 
tent of a happy recluse,—and my fancy 
framed words suitable to the suggested 
mood of the singer. So well does the 
music adapt itself to words I shall not 
divorce it from them, but shall offer to 
my kindly disposed readers this example 
of a song—the first on record, I believe 
composed by a bird and a human being 
in collaboration: 





HERMIT THRUSH. 


@= 108 
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Tho’ the outer world be full of fol -ly— 
» af 


——— = 


Fa - la- la- la— 


ge ae 


Un-dis-turb’d the sol-i-ta-ry life — 
x 


Fa - la-la - la— 


SSS 


Deep in the wood, in the wood. 
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HY, Jerry, how did you get 
here ?” 


She was laughing and cry- 
kissed; her arms 
frankly about his neck. 


ing and being were 
“Oh!” she cried again, “I am so glad 
I can’t even think! 


a surprise to—to 


It—it—was such 
-open the door and 
find you here!” 

The boy surveyed her as best he could. 

“TI say, how well you look! 
oughtn’t to, you know? I bit. 
Good Lord! we haven’t seen each other 
for five hideous months!” 

“T have hated it so!” 

By “it” she meant Italy and France, 
in which countries she had been sojourn- 
ing since the preceding March. 

Jerry looked fierce. 

“ Mrs. Dickson is a brute!” 

Madge shook her head; the tears were 
still in her eyes, but behind them there 
was joy—-the kind that nothing ean spoil. 

“ No, Jerry,” she said, “it isn’t as bad 
as that; she simply doesn’t understand. 
She must have cared for papa, of course, 
but she has forgotten—that is all. I told 
her how we felt—-I wrote it, I mean—how 
But 
it worked the wrong way; you know what 
she did—she made papa send me abroad. 
Oh! it has seemed ten years!” 

Again the girl’s voice broke, the boy 
was miserable. He stroked her slim little 
arm. 

“Tt was awfully rough on us all; your 
father missed you like fun! I used to 
see him sometimes down-down; we al- 
ways talked about you. Yes, you will see 
I am right when I say that Mrs. Dickson 
is a brute.” 

She gazed at him in loving pride; his 
three superior years gave his judgments 
so much weight. 

“Oh, Jerry, never mind, so long as 
we are here!” 


Sut you 
don’t—a 


there could never be anything else. 


At this she was kissed again. 
stay. 


“Yes, but I can’t IT thought 





in the 


CLARE 








Mist 
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I’ve 


you’d come before. been waiting 
here for three days. It’s a fearful hole, 
too; nothing fit to eat and most awfully 
cold.” 

Her soft hand touched his cheek. 

“ And you did it all for me?” 

He gave an embarrassed laugh. 

“Oh, I did more than that—I bearded 
the lion in his den—the lioness, I mean. 
I hung about Deeside for ten blessed days; 
it was all the time I had. Oh, she was 
very sweet to me, asking me to dinner, 
and all that sort of thing, but underneath 
she was langhing; she knew when my 
leave would expire. It’s an awfully 
shabby thing to trade on a fellow’s lack 
of funds.” 

Madge could find no words, but 
kept tight hold of his hand. 

“You don’t ask a single question! 
What a funny girl you are!” 

“T am not funny at all.” 

But she had not thought to ask; it 
was enough that he was here. 

“T don’t see how you knew,” she mur- 
mured, dreamily. “I didn’t myself until 
two days ago. They telegraphed me, you 
see, to join them at the moor.” 

“Oh, I knew she would send for you 
as soon as I had gone; sl © is getting up 
a house-party, with no end of swells.” 

His tone was very bitter. Madge gazed 
at him in alarm. 

“Oh, Jerry, you must be mistaken! 
She didn’t mention it to me.” 

“Of course she didn’t mention it; she 
wanted to spring it on. Ive studied her 
pretty thoroughly; I know the workings 
of her mind. She’s a very clever woman; 
but, Madge, the worst of it is that when 
T am with such women [| get to doubt 
them all. They wriggle so and twist 
things; they don’t care a hang what they 
say.” 

She laughed, looking up at him; she 
could not be serious just now. He 
laughed, too, though less light-heartedly. 

“Oh, you know I don’t mean you! 


she 
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Well, | had to chance it—about your 
route, that is,—though I thought it would 
be this one. Oh, Mrs. Dickson doesn’t 
know. I didn’t tell her my leave was 
extended; [ can play the game as well 
as she!” 

The girl smiled at him serenely. 

“You're a very clever man.” 

Young Jerry looked delighted. 

“T don’t see where the cleverness comes 
in. This wen’t help us a bit. Oh, darn 
it all—if I onlv had some funds!” 

“Don’t,” she said, softly. “ What does 
that matter—to us?” 

“Good old Madge!” he murmured. “I 
believe you would stick to me if I was 
a tramp! I’m not much better; really, 
1 have hired the worst old team—a pair 
of used-up cart-horses. You must prom- 
ise not to leok when I drive off?’ 

The girl’s face clouded instantly. 

“Why, Jerry, what do you mean? 
You are not going to leave me?” 

“Well, it stands like this, you see— 
I’ve either got to catch my steamer or to 
lose my place at home; as it is, they’ve 
given me an extension; in fact, they’ve 
been awfully kind. That’s why I don’t 
went to disappoint them. You wouldn’t 
want it, either, would you?” 

Iler lips were quivering ominously; 
he watched her with wretched eyes. 

“Come, brace up, Madge,” he urged; 
‘vou’ve got lots of pluck for a girl!” 

Even this had no effect. Jerry’s hand- 
some face showed his acute concern. 

“T say, Madge,” he pleaded, as he took 
her gently in his arms, “you mustn’t 
break down—I can’t bear it. We've still 
got nearly an hour!” 

She brightened, trying to smile at him. 

“That’s a good girl!” he cried. “ Be- 
sides,” he went on, confidently, “ we are 
sure to win, you know—but not by 
chucking things. lve got to work like 
everything, and you’ve got to be plucky 
and wait. She will see then that we 
mean to stick to it—that it’s that or 
nothing for us.” 

“ Jerry, if she could hear you, I be- 
lieve she would vie ld at once.” 

This was very flattering, but the boy 
only shook his head. “ Oh no, she would- 
n’t; she isn’t that kind—she is very con- 


scientious, but she eares for little things. 
She But I'd better stop; after all, 


she’s your father’s wife.” 
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Madge stared at him a moment, then 
her mouth began to twitch. 

“She means to be very kind to us!” 

At that they both laughed out. 

“Let’s drop it,” he suggested; “ we 
are wasting all our time.” 

He drew up two chairs in front of the 
little coal fire; the inn being empty, they 
had the sitting-room to themselves. 

Outside, the wind was enjoying itself 
in great gusts, playing tag with the mists 
that haunt the Scottish peaks. The inn 
stood alone upon the long, straight post- 
road; a more solitary position could 
scarcely have been found. 

“Isn’t this nice?’ the girl sighed, as 
she settled herself in her seat; the chairs 
were so close together that hands and 
arms could be linked. “To be here all 
alone in this dear little room, at the top 
of a wild Scotch pass—just you and I 
and the fire?” 

He glanced about him doubtfully. 

“There is Céleste,” he objected. 

“Oh, Céleste won’t interrupt us; she 
is having her lunch. There is something 
so mysterious about a real Scotch mist!” 

They were silent for a moment, though 
their eyes did not lose time; each minute 
was so precious when the term of them 
was set. 

The wind howled very fiercely, the fire 
blazed and snapped; it seemed as if these 
two elements were eager to have their 
say also. 

“T like that gown of yours!” 

“Qh, this?” she said, indifferently, try- 
ing to hide her joy. “ This is an old trav- 
elling-dress. How much time have we 
by your watch?” 

“Fifty minutes,” he groaned. 

“Then we must talk plans.” 

“What plans?” he exclaimed. 

“But you don’t seem to see—I must 
have something to say,—it is so hard 
for me.” 

He surveyed her rather gloomily; her 
little face was set. 

“ Of course you’re very young,” he said. 

She gave him an astonished frown. 

“When a woman has made up her 
mind, it is not a question of years; be- 
sides, you are only twenty-two. You 
wouldn’t like me to be o.der than you?” 

This retort impressed the boy. 

“IT wouldn’t have you any different 
from just what you are.” 
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Madge looked relieved; she had heard 
of strange young men who _ preferred 
older women. 

“T’m glad you're satisfied; but, Jerry, 
don’t you see any way for us to do?” 

“T only see one way, and that is for 
me to drive ahead and try to get pro- 
moted as quickly as I can.” 

The girl’s head drooped again. 

“ But that would take so long; it might 
be years and years. How can we possibly 
wait—only seeing each other now and 
then? Besides, there are other things.” 

He threw her an anxious glance. If 
she only would not ery! 

“T tell you what,” he said, assuming 
“we will both think very 
hard for five minutes by the elock. They 
say it helps a lot when two people con- 


a cheerful air; 


centrate their wills; but you must keep 
your thoughts quite fixed! I wonder if 
vou ean!” 

his taunt revived the girl. 

“T can do it as well as you.” 

“ All right then, let’s begin.” 

The clock ticked very loud, the fire 
sputtered and snapped, the wind shook 
the little windows, and still the young 
people thought. 

“Time’s up,” Jerry announced; where- 
upon Madge raised her eyes, gazing at 
her comrade with a kind of solemn joy. 

“T have found the solution; it is won- 
derful—how it came. I can’t help think- 
ing, Jerry, that it came direct from God.” 

Jerry felt uneomfortable, but girls 
would talk like this; it was natural to 
them, probably. 

“What have you thought?” he asked. 

She flushed in sudden shyness, hanging 
her small brown head. 

“ You tell first,” she murmured. 

“T didn’t think of anything, except 
that things were very bad!” 

“Oh, didn’t vou?” she eried, dis- 
appointedly. 

“Come on, let’s hear what you 
thought.” 

“T don’t believe I can tell you.” 

“Oh, but you must,” he insisted; “ it 
won't be fair if you don’t.” 

“Oh, won’t it?” she stammered, lifting 
her face to his. Her expression was so 
witsful that her youthful chief grew 
grave. 

“T say, Madge, you mustn’t tell me 
unless you want to, you know.” 
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She pressed a little closer. 

‘IT am going to tell you,” she said. 
“ Tlow much time have we exactly ?’” 

“ Just forty minutes and a half.” 

“You see,” she began, speaking hur- 
riedly, “ our predicament is this—we may 
be separated for years—we meet now 
quite by chance 

“Good gracious, Madge!” he objected, 
“T don’t know what you call chance! I 
have worked for this and plotted for it 
with all the brains I have!” 

“ Well, partly by chance. I might have 
gone the other way. But this is the 
point, we are here now; in forty minutes 
we must part. As the long, dreary road 
carries us farther and farther—” 

“T say, you needn’t enlarge. I know 
the beastly road; I have tramped up 
and down it for three days in the rain!” 

“Please don’t interrupt me—the im- 
portant part comes next. This is Scot- 
land—you and I are of one mind—there 
is Céleste—and the landlord. Now do 
you see what I mean ?” 

“Tl be hanged if I do!” 

“Oh, Jerry,” she cried, desperately, 
her face turned quite away, “I want you 
{o marry me immediately, according to 
Scottish law.” 

Ile gave a long whistle, pushing back 
his chair. “ My goodness! you surprised 
me. But I can’t do it—it isn’t right.” 

They faced each other stubbornly. 

“Why isn’t it?” she demanded. 

“Oh, I can’t give you reasons, but I 
know it isn’t,—that’s all.” 

“You mean it isn’t legal? But think 
of Gretna Green. Lots of great people 
did it. Besides, in our ease it would only 
be a form—I should go straight to papa, 
but I could tell him then, you see.” She 
faltered, looking at him. “ I—I—want 
to belong to vou—Jerry. Don’t you want 
it too?” 

The childish appeal shook the boy t 
his depths, but he concealed the fact 
stoieally, thinking it for her good. 

“Of course I do, but it mustn’t be by 
stealth; it must be before the world. I] 
have my pride, you know; I won’t take 
you on the sly. There, things will come 
straight pretty soon—I shall work like 
anything. You’re not angry, are you, 
Madge ?” 

She lifted an obstinate mouth, which 
he kissed until it grew soft. 






































































































‘I don’t give in at all! Oh, there is 
the sound of wheels!” 

Jerry sprang to the window; Madge 
followed close behind; but they could not 
sce distinctly, the mist having increased 
somewhat. A man stepped from the car- 
riage and entered the door of the inn. 

“Tt looks like Mr. Norton.” 

Jerry gave a groan. 

“T suppose he will come up here! 
What horrid luck for us!” 

“Oh no, it isn’t,” she panted. “ Oh, 
Jerry, don’t you see? He is an older man 
and a lawyer; he is a great friend of 
mamma’s. If he thinks my plan is pos- 
sible, I presume you won’t object ?” 

“You don’t mean that you are going 
to consult him ?” 

“Of course I am,” she exclaimed. 
“You must meet him first and explain 
things; otherwise he might think it 
rather strange. After that you can put 
the case to him impartially. I will give 
you just ten minutes,—then I shall come 
in. I’ve subtracted it from our hour.” 

“ Tlow much of it will be left over?” 

“About twenty-five minutes,” she re- 
plied, “ but it will be enough, if we don’t 
dawdle. Oh, do you understand ?” 

“No, I don’t.” he said, vehemently. 
“T will never agree to such a scheme.” 

“Oh yes, you will,” she pleaded, “ if 
Mr. Norton does?” She put her arms up 
suddenly. “ Oh, Jerry, you can’t refuse ?” 

She clung to him and nestled to him, 


‘rubbing her soft cheek against his; and 


coaxing him so adorably that at last he 
was forced to yield. 

“T don’t approve of it, Madge; but if 
Mr. Norton sees no harm—” 

edt" rry,” she cried, eestatically, as she 
gained the little door, “ you’re the nicest 
man in all the world—you’re the nicest 
man alive!” 

Soon after Madge’s exit Lawrence 
Norton was ushered up-stairs. He hesi- 
tated an instant at the open door. 

“Come in, Mr. Norton; this is the 
public room. This weather is pretty dis- 
mal. I suppose you are bound for 
Braemar ?” 

Norton made some slight rejoinder; he 
was chilled by the long, cold drive. 

“T’m off myself towards Glasgow.” 

“ Ah, indeed!” the older man said: 

A silence fell between them; Jerry felt 
extremely ill at ease. 
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“It’s an awfully beastly wind-storm.” 

“It is, indeed,” Norton replied. “Tam 
quite surprised,” he added, “ to find any 
one else up here.” 

“Oh,” the boy put in quickly, thank- 
ful for this lead, “there is another per- 
son here beside me—some one that you 
know.” 

“ Really?” Norton answered. “ Some 
one from New York?’ 

“ You will see for yourself in a minute; 
she is coming in before long.” 

“A lady?” Norton inquired. “ Well, 
I am sorry for her! The weather is 
abominable——and this seems a poor sort 
of place.” 

“She isn’t staying, except to rest the 
horses; she is going on to Braemar.” 

Norton looked more interested. 

“Some one I know, you say ?” 

“Oh, hang it all!—it’s Madge Dick- 
son,” was Jerry’s blunt response. 

Norton’s expression altered. “ Madgie ?” 
he repeated,—* little Madgie here ?” 

“Yes,” said Jerry, stiffly; “ Miss Dick- 
son is here with her maid.” 

The older man looked amused. 

“T used to know her when she was a 
child,” he explained; “that was not so 
very long ago, but I haven’t seen her 
for some time.” 

“You see,” Jerry went on, ignoring the 
other’s remark, “I was to explain to you 
first how matters stood. The fact is, she 
and I are engaged, but her family won’t 
agree—her stepmother won’t, that is,—so 
we have to meet as we can. I planned 
this; she didn’t know—she is on her way 
to the moor, and I am bound for my 
ship,—it’s a kind of crisis, you see, and— 
well—she’s a girl and she gets frightened. 
She has taken it into her head that we 
ought to go through some formula—that 
it will make it easier for her, on account 
of her stepmother.” 

Norton leoked grave; his thoughts were 
rather complex, but one stood out before 
all—to these two young creatures Edith 
seemed a stubborn foe—little, gentle 
Edith—his Edith of long ago! 

“T haven’t agreed at all,” the boy ex- 
plained, eagerly, “ but I promised to put 
it to you—as a man of the world, you 
know—whether you thought it right that 
we should be married here before wit- 
nesses according to Scottish law. We 
have agreed to abide by what you say.” 
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“So you have put me in as umpire 
without consulting me?” 

“Oh, we knew you wouldn’t mind—you 
are such an old family friend!” 

Norton winced in spite of himself. 

“T will do my best,” he said, “but I 
think I may say at once that I am dis- 
tinctly against the thing. Anything ir- 
regular is sure to make talk, and that 
should be avoided—where a young girl 
is concerned.” 


“Yes,” the boy cried, “that is just 
my view; women must be protected, 
whether they like it or not—one’s own 
women especially.” 

Norton suppressed a smile. 
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“She’s a dear little girl; you ought 
to be very proud.” 

Jerry blushed furiously, to his infinite 
disgust. “ That goes without the saying 

but she’s coming. I say, vou will be 
firm? She has a way of wheedling.” 

“She is not alone in that!” 

The door opened softly and Madge 
Dickson entered the room. She came 
forward nervously, holding out her hand. 

“T am so glad, Mr. Norton!” 

“So am I, Miss Madge!” 

They stood for an instant, smiling, then 
Madge glanced at the boy. 

“T have told him,” he assured her; “ he 
quite understands how it is.” 
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Her eves sought those of Norton. 
* Of course | do,” he said. 


“Tow kind of you!” she murmured, 
after which no one spoke. 

At last the girl grew desperate. 

“Did Jerry ask you about—it?”’ 


“Te told me your idea ; but, my dear 
Miss Madge (you must let me be quite 
frank), I don’t think it would be ad- 
visable; you must give up eny such 
scheme a 

The girl looked 
Jerry gained her side. 

“T say, Madge,” he remonstrated, “ we 
mean it for your good.” 

She raised her head defiantly. 


“Don’t be a prig!” 


disconcerted. Young 


she eried. 

It was Jerry’s turn to be disconcerted, 
but he rallied gallantly. 

“T don’t care a straw what J am, but 
you must be above all blame.” 

Madge turned towards 


laying her hand on his. 


him quickly, 
“1 beg your pardon, Jerry.” 
They exchanged a rapid glance. 
Norton saw that in that eye-glance the 
forgiveness had been granted tenfold; he 
that the 
boy’s adoring love. The girl was not trans- 
parent; he could not read her so well. 
“Miss Madge,” he said, regretfully, “I 
am afraid it is I who am the prig. But 
if you will think it over, you will see 
that it really wen’t do.” 


saw, too, in same eye-glance 


“T suppose you know best,” she said, 
in a submissive tone; “anyway, I prom- 
ised to do whatever you advised—and as 
Jerry thinks so, too—” 
The boy beamed upon her. 
“Tt’s awfully 


take it in that way!’ 


nice of you, Madge, to 


“ But,” she went on, keeping her eyes 
on the ground, “ we have so little time—” 
Norton started towards the door. 


“T understand—” he began. 


“No,” she exclaimed, “I don’t mean 
that at all—I mean the reverse—that— 
Jerry ought to go—and—get his last 


things done,—he mustn’t lose his ship,— 
that is our only hope—his being able to 
work very fast. 
at best 


It will seem long enough 
to the one who has to wait.” 

She said this so sweetly that both men 
felt like brutes, the younger one a little 
less so, when on passing to the door he 
had managed surreptitiously to squeeze 
her slender hand. 
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“Mr. Norton,” Madge said, hurriedly, 
“I have a few words to say. Do you 
mind coming over by the fire? I sha’n’t 
he very long.” 

Ile watched her in approval as she 
crossed the little room. She was certainly 
very graceful; Edith had not overdrawn. 
A sudden sense of pleasure had stirred 
heart; Edith was right in 
saying that Madge would make a sweet 
wife. 


his languid 


Edith was very discerning; she 
seldom made mistakes; she had told him 
that the girl was exceptional, that she 
only needed a little bringing out. She 
had said more than this, he remembered; 
she had hinted—in her way. She had 
also taken him into her confidence about 
this boy-and-girl affair. She had de- 
plored it, very naturally, saying that the 
girl was far too young; though if it had 
been the right person But here Edith 
had broken off. Later, she had asked 
him to help her in diverting the girl; 
she had invited him to the moor for that 
purpose, as Madge was shy with strange 
men. In his ease there would be the old 
acquaintanceship, he would have a_ bet- 
ter chance; besides, he would know just 
what to say to her; Jerry was quite un- 
formed. 

Edith had written this in her last letter ; 
she had expatiated on the young man’s 
lack of head. But Norton, having seen 
the youthful lover, was much more favor- 
ably impressed. The boy was deeply in 
earnest and quite absorbed in Madge. 
No, Edith had not done Jerry justice; 
he was really a fine young man. If he 
could be sure that the girl would break 
her heart him? He was 
though, that he could not be sure. 

In the mean time Madge Dickson was 
twisting her hands; the distinguished 
lawver seemed formidable, viewed as her 
siepmother’s friend. 

“T am going to the moor,” he began, 
so we shall see each other soon again.” 
Madge looked perturbed. 

“Ts it really a party?” 

“There are others, I believe; I don’t 
know just how many.” 

This seemed to break her down. 

“Oh, you don’t know what it means to 
T em not like other girls—I can’t 
scenes or arguments—I hate to 
have people disapprove. It makes me ill 
and nervous—and yet—I won’t give up.” 


over glad, 
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She gazed at him appealingly. 

“ Miss Madge, what ean I do?” 

But she saw he took it lightly. 

“T don’t think you quite understand. 
Jerry is everything to me!” 

“He is—just now,” he replied. 

She flushed in sudden indignation, 
fixing him with her eyes. 

Norton was strangely abashed. 

“That was very bad taste, I admit! 
But, Miss Madge, you are so young; the 
world has many turns.” 

“Tf you mean that I could turn against 
Jerry or that he could turn against me, 
then you don’t know the world as well 
as I do for 7 know that that could 
not be!” 

“ But people change as they grow older, 
pot necessarily for the worse—the point 
of view alters insensibly; you ought to 
give vourselves a little time. It is a 
serious thing—taking a husband—a very 
serious thing. I believe that Jerry loves 
you devotedly, but—he is not twenty- 
three vears old!” 

Norton felt that he was pleading for 
something—-something that he did not 
understand. Madge, too, felt the hidden 
something and braced herself forthwith. 

“ Mr. Norton,” she said, in a low voice, 
“T will try to make it quite clear. I 
should like, you to understend it, as you 
are mamma’s old friend. I have cared 
for Jerry always, ever since I was a child 

we were children together; he was al- 
ways my chief friend. I turned to him 
for everything; I had no mother, you see. 
My stepmother was very kind to me, but 
she didn’t understand. Jerry did, even 
if he was young and ignorent; he used 
to comfort me—and I loved him for it 
dearly—long before I knew; and when 
I did know, it seemed quite natural—we 
had always cared so much—we had al- 
ways been such comrades—we had al- 
ways belonged to each other. That is 
why time couldn’t make any difference— 
he is like a part of myself—I couldn’t get 
on without him,—you see I am not at 
all brave. That is what makes me so 
unhappy, that I am not brave like him— 
T ean’t face the long—long—waiting— 
the months without seeing him. And— 
there is another thing—I have not even 
told him—it makes me so ashamed. I— 
I have reason to think, Mr. Norton, that 
they will try to—to—bring up some one 
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else.—and—and—I am such a coward 

1 can’t bear to displease papa. That is 
why 1 wanted to bind myself in some 
solemn way, so that Jerry would have the 
right to stand by me—in case I needed 
him. And,” she added, softly, “it would 
show that I trusted him—with all.” 

During the girl’s passionate speech 
Norton’s expression had changed. 

“Miss Madge,” he said, abruptly, 
“how long has Jerry been in Seotland ?” 

‘Fourteen days,” she replied. 

Norton rose from his chair. 

“T will call in your maid and the 
bridegroom.” 

She did not attempt to thank him, but 
her eyes were full of light. As he passed 
her, bent on his errand, something soft 
touched his sleeve. 

In five minutes more the principals 
and witnesses had assembled in the inn 
parlor. The room was extremely dreary; 
it had but two good points—a_fire- 
place and a bay window,—though to-day 
even these had drawbacks, for the wind 
howled down the chimney and the rain 
beat against the panes, the mist-storm 
of the morning having now become a 
heavy gale. 

The. occupants of the sitting-room 
harmonized with it in gloom. Céleste, 
the French maid, was lugubriously stiff, 
her otherwise genial face had fixed itself 
into a frown, her cheerful nasal tones 
were subdued to muttered words which, 
being quite unintelligible, produced the 
effect of groans. Norton, on his part, 
was not in the highest spirits, though he 
would not confess to himself how deeply 
depressed he was. 

The girl, therefore, being sensitive, felt 
weighed down by the witnesses’ evident 
concern; her pretty face was half hidden 
behind her lover’s tall form. 

On the whole, it was the young man 
who came out of it the best, though un- 
derneath he, too, was exceedingly per- 
turbed. He was harassed about the fu- 
ture—about his work at home, most of 
all about Madge, whose tender, fright- 
ened eyes made him realize in a flash 
how she dreaded the trials to come. 

One thing amused him grimly—he 
made the most of it—the fact that Nor- 
ton had yielded to Madge’s first appeal! 

“ Oughtn’t some one do something?” he 
inquired, pleintively. 
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SWIFTLY HE PUT 


“Some one ought to ask us what we 
propose to do.” 

He patted her arm approvingly. 

“Of course they ought,” he cried. 

After this they both looked at Norton. 

“Am I to ask?” he’ said. 

“If you don’t mind,” they murmured, 
standing side by side. 

The lawyer inspected them as _ they 
waited, the girl so shy and drooping, the 
boy so full of pride. 

Then swiftly he put the questions, and 
the two young people replied. After- 
wards there was a short silence, broken 
only by the wind. 
















THE QUESTIONS 


Céleste gave a gloomy cough; Madge 
shivered in spite of herself; Norton walk- 
ed towards the window, a sound having 
caught his ear. He turned, nodding 
hastily to Jerry, who nodded back again. 

Madge saw the silent signal; the tears 
rushed into her eyes,‘though she made 
no attempt to detain. him when Jerry 
kissed her good-by. -~But she looked at 
him, and looked at him, forgetting all 
the world. 

“See here, Madge,” he said, unstead- 
ily, “it won’t be very long—there will 
be the letters. Oh, I’ve got to go, dear!” 


“ 


Ile made one plunge for the door, not, 
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however, forgetting to slip a coin into 
Céleste’s ready hand. He could ill afford 
such extravagances, but in this case the 
woman must be appeased, otherwise she 
might treat her young mistress to de- 
pressing platitudes. 

At the door he paused, looking back- 
ward; his eyes lingered passionately on 
the girl; then he turned to Norton. 
“Take care of her, please,” he said. 

As Jerry started off in his trap, an- 
other carriage drove up, this time coming 
from the north, but the mist was now so 
thick that nothing further could be dis- 
cerned. Norton, who was waving to the 
boy in the hope of being seen, espied 
the second carriage. The next moment 
he gave a cry. 

“Tt is Mrs. Dickson, Miss Madge,—I 
can’t be mistaken in that walk! Good 
heavens! she must know!” 

This was his first idea, but he dis- 
missed it shamefacedly. Edith had a 
way of knowing so many secret things 
that her friends sometimes suspected that 
she possessed the second sight. 

“She must have come up to take us 
back in style; she probably didn’t expect 
to be caught in more than a mist. I 
will go down at once. Miss Madge, would 
you like to escape ?”’ 

The girl stood where Jerry had left 
her—a picture of pale despair; the trag- 
edy of the parting had swept all the 
blood from her cheeks. 

“No,” she said, tonelessly; “I shall 
tell her what has occurred.” 

“ But, mademoiselle!” the Frenchwom- 
an protested, aghast at such a bétise. 

Norton, too, looked a little diseon- 
certed. 

“Hadn’t you better wait until later?’ 

At this point in the dispute a step 
was heard on the stair. 

Norton threw the door wide open. 

“ Another surprise,” he exclaimed. “TI 
found Miss Madge here by happy acci- 
dent, and now you complete the thing!” 

Edith Dickson greeted him sedately; 
she could be sedate when she chose; 
and now she was playing the chaperon— 
a réle which didn’t suit her altogether. 

She kissed her stepdaughter affection- 
ately, anxiously almost. 

“T thought I should catch you here,” 
she murmured. “I came to meet you 
half-way. Our carriage will be much 
Vor. CXIIL.—No. 677.—92 
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better. I can take you both with me. 
Oh, Céleste, my wet cloak is in the entry. 
Will you see that it is spread out?” 

When the maid had left the room, 
Edith Dickson glanced round. “ Do you 
know,” she began, apologetically, “ I have 
a feeling that something has happened 
here? Even the furniture suggests it. 
There is a sense of hidden things.” 

“Tlow like you!” Norton murmured. 

She turned suddenly to ‘her step- 
daughter. 

“Why, Madge, how pale you are! 
Has anything really happened ?” 

The girl clenched her fingers. 

“T don’t wish to deceive you,” she said. 
“Jerry Lawton has just left us—and— 
mamma—I am his wife.” 

With that she escaped from the room. 

“Lawrence, what does she mean ?” 

“Tf you will sit down a moment, 
Edith, I will endeavor to explain.” 

She sat -down and he drew up the 
other chair; for a third time within the 
hour a man and a woman faced that fire. 

“Lawrence,” she said, reproachfully, 
“were you in it too?” 

He made no immediate answer; he 
was gazing at her sideways. She had 
not changed much—little Edith—except 
that her smile was gone; otherwise her 
delicate beauty was quite untouched by 
time. 

The old pang shot across him—if she 
had only been steadfast! He roused him- 
self with an effort. 

“ Of course it isn’t legal,” he remarked. 

“ What isn’t?” she demanded, for she, 
tceo, was far away in thought; she, too, 
was thinking of the time when he and 
she had been boy and girl. It was not 
so long away—fifteen years at most,— 
but to her it seemed an age, a wilderness 
of mist and pain. 

Then suddenly, as she thought, the 
mist and pain grew less—a sense of 
strange well-being came over the lonely 
woman. Was it some subtle influence 
thrown out by the burning coals, or was 
it that other presence—the ardent, youth- 
ful lover? 

“The Scotch marriage that she told 
you of.” 

The answer brought her back again; 
she must resist the spell—the spell of 
the strange little fire and of what might 
have been. 
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“Do you mean to say that you counte- 
nanced it, after what you have heard?” 

“ Ah, but you don’t know what I have 
heard,” he replied, in a _ meditative 
tone. 

“ Lawrence,” she cried, impulsively, 
“ how can you treat me so?” 

He poked the fire in silence; it blazed 
up merrily. 

“TIT don’t think,” he said, slowly, “ that 
you have any right to put it so. I should 
say it was just the opposite—as far as 
bad treatment is concerned.” 

Edith Dickson flushed a little. 

“You are wandering from the point. 
What have those children been up to? 
And what was your part in it, please?” 

“Oh,” he cried, facetiously, “ you don’t 
do it well at all—the disapproving parent. 
Shall I tell you ho-y you looked when you 
came in?” 

She made no coherent answer. 

“You looked like a sweet little school- 
girl attempting to play a big part!” 

Mrs. Dickson smiled rather faintly; 
her fingers clasped her chain. 

“But you haven’t answered my ques- 
tions. About the children—and your- 
self.” 

“They have gone through an empty 
form of marriage, which won’t bind them 
in the least, but which comforted them 
immensely — poor little tragic things! 
They didn’t know that the present law 
requires a prior residence in Scotland 
of twenty-one days. I didn’t undeceive 
them, because my heart was touched! 
If you had seen them, Edith, standing 
there side by side—so trustful and so 
devoted,—_I am sure you would yield 
too! What is there half so beautiful as 
just this early love? At first I was as 
much against it as you could have been 
yourself, and so was Jerry Lawton— 
which does him honor, by the way. He 
refused pointblank to agree to it unless 
I would take the responsibility of actual- 
ly advising the thing. Well, I did so— 
after I had heard her story; she told it 
of her own accord—very simply and 
sweetly; she showed me her dear little 
soul. She loves him, Edith, superbly, 
and yet she is timid, too. Oh, my dear, 
I don’t want her to be tempted; for, 
Edith, the first love is best!” 

Mrs. Dickson stared at the fire; her 


delicate features were set. 


“] suppose it didn’t occur to you that 
I might have a side?” 

“ Of course you have,” he assured her: 
“no one knows that better than I. You 
are the most generous woman, but—you 
don’t happen to understand her. That 
was her sole accusation, and, Edith, | 
believe it is true. I have promised, you 
see, to stand by her.” 

She threw out both her hands. 

“She has chosen her knight and her 
champion! She has no right to two!” 

“Edith, you are bitter, you are very 
hard on the child; and yet, of all living 
people, you should sympathize.” 

“Lawrence,” she said, unsteadily, 
“why must you take her side? I mean, 
why must you condemn me without even 
asking me to explain? It is true that 
I do not understand her, that we are 
not congenial, on the whole, but she 
was against me from the beginning— 
she has always misunderstood. I tried 
repeatedly to make her love me—des- 
perately—in my way—I pined for it, 
Lawrence—I pined for it—I had no 
children of my own. But I failed—the 
knack was missing. At first I used to 
care; afterwards I got rather hardened, 
—yes, I suppose I was hard. And then 
came this affair with Jerry; he disliked 
me intensely, too—I could see it in every 
eye-glance—she had prejudiced him so. 
Of course that was inevitable, but it hurt 
me bitterly; they looked upon me as 
their enemy,—and yet I couldn’t humble 
myself to them. Well, it has been a 
kind of tragedy, in which we were all 
to blame,—only I don’t want you to think 
I have been heartless—not that, Law- 
rence—from you.” 

They had risen; the man stood beside 
her, looking down into her face. The 
fire burned more faintly, though the red 
coals glowed on. 

“ Edith,” he said, in a low voice, “I 
beg your pardon a thousand times! But 
you and Madge must come together— 
you must give her one more chance! 
She only needs a little mother-love.” 

She lifted sad eyes to his. 

“Why, Lawrence, I wanted to give 
her the best thing that I knew!” 

He was silent for an instant; he was 
glad the room was dim. 

“ Edith,” he said at last, softly, “ will 
you let me kiss your hand?” 
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ps Brahma 
- Ni 
Ai BY ARTHUR DAVISON FICKE 
: Ss ; ) 
{ O6 HOSO desires, or joys, or weeps by 
5 ry For whatsoever things may be 
Bue g In life between the gulfs of sleep 
WES Knows not the fashion of the Three. q 
aR | 
SY Brahma am I, and Vishnu too, 
nA And Siva;—maker, savior, flame 
SAK, Of ruin.—Can thine eyes then view 48 4, 
Say, Me who am Three and still the same? aN 
AS Catan if 
Bei 
I shatter cities in their might Re 
And shape soft flowers of their clay. prise ip 
I break the hundred towers of night os 4 
To build therewith the dome of day. WQS 1 
S Bre po 
be SS i 
Brahma am I; I shape all things Avy 
Whereof the wisest mouth can tell. pies 
I fashion from the mould of kings x f 
[he butterfly. And it is well. See / 
Aa ; 
Vishnu am [; it is my will Oty i 
The stone should lie where once it fell, ghz’) iy 
The sun still shine to warm the hill, BRA) a 
The heart still hope. And it is well. f 
Siva am I. With scathing fire 
I sweep the worlds like wind of hell. 
With all its web of vain desire 
n Creation falls. And it is well. 


Think you I do these for my sport ?— 

Each flower that buds and blooms and dies 
Draws from the deep spring of my heart 

A flood of unguessed agonies. 





But thus through courts of starry space 
I who am all, who am the Three, 

Cast on the dark of Time and Place 

The light of mine Eternity. 
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a vanished people when I met at a 

little negro settlement on the Ala- 
bama River with the half-dozen or so 
still living Africans who had been cap- 
tives of the last slave-ship to enter the 
United States. 

Many things can be forgotten in forty- 
seven years, and probably few Americans 
remember the story of the slave-ship 
Clotilde that was run into Mobile Bay 
and burned dark night in 1859, 
and how its cargo of slaves was dumped 
off into the canebrakes and left, some 
to be picked up and sold, some to 
wander about and starve, and some to 
die of homesickness. 

Notwithstanding that it all happened 
close to Mobile, scarcely any one in this 
year recalls anything of the facts. Only 
in an old scrap-book of a friend could 


|’ seemed like talking with ghosts of 


one 


I find a single printed word about 
them; and when this friend’s daugh- 
ter had once been to the strange set- 


tlement, and had described some of the 
people’s habits of life in a charming lit- 
tle dialect sketch, the dramatic situa- 
tion seized upon me. A burning desire 
possessed me to see these remarkable peo- 
ple face to face. A chase followed among 
the old negroes of Mobile, for somebody 
had said I would find among them a 
certain man who knew of the Africans. 
He also knew the road through the big 
dark swamp behind the city to their 
settlement. The fates were kind, and 
at last I found a white man who, in 
the old Confederacy days, had often been 
to the settlement, knew the Africans 
well, and, in fact, at a certain time had 
had them under his control as a Con- 
federate officer. 

A drive of half a dozen miles over an 
elevated plank road and through a wil- 
derness of trees and water brought us out 
to the clay hills by the Alabama River. 
My guide pointed to a cluster of mag- 
nolia-trees on a hill at our left. 
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“ That’s all that’s left of him,” he said, 
half musingly. 

“Of whom?” I asked. 

“Tim Meaher, the owner of the ship,” 
he answered. “His plantation - house, 
with the big veranda, up there under the 
trees, burned down last year; there’s 
some old chimneys left, some grass, and 
some rose- bushes, and that’s all there 
is of Meaher.” 

There was a cluster of sawmills close 
by in the “piney woods,” and beyond 
these many negro cabins in rows. But 
their occupants were the common negroes, 
working in the mills, and of recent ar- 
rival. It was little they knew of the 
real “ Africans” as distinguished from 
themselves. After much inquiry, and 
much running about the pineys, and the 
pathetic-looking Confederate breastworks 
that still stretch sullenly for a mile and 
more through the woods, we came to a 
few African houses. They were only 
dilapidated cabins, but surrounded with 
truck-gardens and rose-bushes. Hardly 
a dozen of the old Clotilde’s victims are 
alive, though numbers of their children 
live near the settlement and have inter- 
married with the common negro. 

Few of the captured ones had been 
more than twenty at the time of their 
enslavement, and all remembered the 
horrible details as if they had been ex- 
periences of a recent time. They were 
more stalwart in appearance and of finer 
physique than the American negro whose 
ancestors have been long in bondage. 
Their eyes were brighter too, their voices 
even softer and more melodious. 

With slow, soft-spoken words, in a 
kind of English made up exclusively of 
broken nouns and verbs, with hyphens 
between, two of the survivors, Gossalow, 
aged seventy, and his wife, sought to tell 
their story. It was a melancholy tale. 

At the next cabin another survivor, a 
woman named Abacky, met us among 
the roses by her gateway. In words 
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more understandable—but still soft 
and slow, emphasized more by manner 
than by voice—she related a plaintive 
tale of suffering. Desdemona would have 
listened and loved, hearing such a story 
as this unfortunate creature told us there 
among the roses. 

Gossalow and his wife had been stolen 
from the African town Whinney, but 
Abacky’s home was in Ataka, near King 
Dahomey’s land. 

In slow, soft tones of awful earnest- 
ness she spoke of their peaceful farm 
and village life in Africa; how they 
tilled the ground, planting yams and 
rice; how some of the women traded 
in products with other tribes—and all was 
peaceful; and then one summer morning, 
just at the daybreak, they heard sudden 
shouts and firing of guns. Men, women, 
and children sprang from their beds, only 
to be killed or captured. 

It was the “raiders” of the terrible 
King Dahomey, come to enslave the vil- 
lage! The surprise was so complete that 
in half an hour all was over. The young 
and strong were chained together by the 
necks, the feeble and the old left dead 
or dying in their burning village. 

One hundred and sixteen young men 
and women were now marched to the 
seacoast to be traded to Bill Foster, 
and then chained in the black hole 
of an American slave-ship. It was 
one ship of hundreds built in New Or- 
leans, Mobile, or New York to engage in 
this traffic. , 

Abacky’s story of the march to the 
coast, the murderous cruelty of that voy- 
age of weeks and months, as the helpless 
captives crouched in filth and darkness, 
chained in the hot hold of the ship, gasp- 
ing for breath, praying for a drop of 
water, was related in a way that would 
have melted stone. After forty years her 
eyes were burning, her soul inexpressibly 
agitated, at the memory. 

Like other women of her tribe, Abacky 
still bore on her cheeks the slight marks 
of tattooing in her younger days. The 
men bore similar but distinct marks on 
the breast. 

I soon learned from my guide that 
many of the superstitious notions and 
customs of their African homes had 
clung to the captives long after they 
had been brought over and dumped into 
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the canebrakes by the Alabama River. 
They still buried their dead in graves 
filled with oak leaves. Once a year the 
whole tribe plunged into some river. The 
strong who could swim across were 
worthy to live; the weak, the feeble, were 
allowed to drown; their time had come. 
New-born children were thrown by the 
mother into the water. If they struggled, 
she helped them out. If they went down 
quietly, it was a sign they would be feeble 
or useless, and so they were allowed to 
drown. They had a queen of their own at 
the settlement whose mandates for many 
years were more powerful in the social 
arrangements and their daily life than 
was any law of the United States. 


And now for the story of the Clotilde 
itself, the last slave-ship to evade the sea 
sentinels and carry this freight of human 
chattels into an American port. Its hull 
lies in one of the dark, poisonous bayous 
near Mobile. It was just before the civil 
war and on this very Alabama River that 
the inception of the crime began. 

Driven at last by public sentiment and 
by the fearful tales of horror that shocked 
the civilized world, the American gov- 
ernment had revived some of its laws 
against the slave-trade. Once more the 
Congress declared that men captured in 
the outrageous traffic should be hanged. 
That put many a slave-trader on the 
high seas or his beneficiary on Southern 
plantations to serious thinking. 

The enormous extent of this traffic 
now appears almost beyond belief. For 
fifty years the human conscience of 
the American people was dead. The in- 
famy was winked at, and it flourished 
under the Stars and Stripes when every 
other civilized nation of the earth was 
struggling for its suppression. In the 
eight short years preceding 1848 the 
British government caught and destroyed 
625 slave-ships and freed 40,000 of their 
victims. The American government was 
doing nothing at all. Then, as later, con- 
trolled and directed by a section grow- 
ing rich and arrogant out of the piracy 
of slaves, it folded its arms and stood 
unmoved. Its officials saw nothing. The 
cupidity of scoundrels on -the Northern 
seaboard equalled the scoundrelism of 
the Southern slave-traders. Aside from 
the earnest, crying, but vain appeals of the 
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Abolitionists there was no moral opposi- 
tion to the trade. There was no anger, 
there was no pity. New York city itself, 
in the short period of eighteen months, 
equipped and sent secretly from its har- 
bor eighty-five slave-ships to prey upon 
helpless humanity beyond the sea. Seven- 
teen million dollars a year was being made 
in the awful traffic. Stephen A. Douglas 
declared that 15,000 chained and tortured 
human beings were brought into the 
United States in the single year 1859. 
Among them, as we now know, were the 
slaves stolen for the ship Clotilde. 

One night as the Mobile packet Roger 
B. Taney was wending its way up the 
Alabama River to Montgomery, a group 
of men in the forecabin jested over the 
inefficiency of the last act of Congress 
to suppress the “ trade.” 

There were a few Northerners in the 
eabin. “ Yes, hanging the worst of them 
will seare the rest off,” said a passenger 
from New York. 

“Nonsense! They'll hang nobody— 
they'll seare nobody,” quickly put in a 
Southern voice. It was Captain Tim 
Meaher—owner of the boat and the pos- 
sessor of a vast plantation farther down 
the river—who spoke. “A thousand dol- 
lars that inside two years I myself can 
bring a shipful of niggers right into 
Mobile Bay under the officers’ noses,” 
he continued. The bet was taken. 

The Northerners left the boat at Mont- 
gomery, and near the close of the down- 
river trip Captain Meaher went secretly 
to his plantation to make his prepara- 
tions. Well he realized that the bet he 
had made on the boat would now increase 
his danger. He would be watched. But 
Meaher was not easily daunted. Many 
years of steamboating had made him 
acquainted with every hidden channel of 
that mysterious Alabama River—so di- 
verging in its many courses through the 
woods, swamps, canebrakes, and reeded 
sand-bars toward the bay, that even to- 
day none but experienced boatmen can 
tell exactly where the Alabama River is. 

The bay and the near Gulf, with its 
secret inlets, were as familiar to him as 
the creeks about his plantation. Above 
all, he was a character born for des- 
perate undertakings. In the utmost 
secrecy he unfolded his plans to a few 
rich friends, who engaged to purchase all 
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the “ niggers ” he could bring in. It was 
agreed, however, that thirty should be 
reserved for himself. At the average 
rate, that was fifteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of slaves for nothing. His next 
step was the purchase of a lumber-schoon- 
er called the Clotilde, for which he paid 
$35,000. On one pretence and another 
(it didn’t take much pretending on the 
part of lawbreakers and slavers in thos 
days) he completely overhauled the ves- 
sel, rerigged her, and transformed her 
into a low craft with tall masts, long 
spars, and broad sails like the wings of 
a yachting racer. Bill Foster, expe- 
rienced in the old slave-ship business, 
was hired as skipper of the boat. He 
was to sail direct to the west coast of 
Africa, and by the sale of rum, with 
which the ship was loaded, come back 
with a cargo of “niggers.” If he could- 
n’t buy them with his rum, he was to get 
them, anyway; steal them, raid them; 
only get them. Like every slave-ship, 
the Clotilde was furnished with guns 
and cutlasses, and with hundreds of iron 
manacles, rings, and chains for tying 
the victims down. Foster’s crew were 
picked up from Mobile, New Orleans, 
and along-coast—scoundrels of no cer- 
tain nativity anywhere, no common in- 
terest save love of adventure, drink, and 
rascality in general. 

One night many barrels of water and 
bags of yams and rice were secretly put 
aboard the ship in Mobile Bay, and as the 
tide went out Captain Foster and the 
Clotilde, with a little lumber on her deck 
just for appearances, slipped into the 
Gulf of Mexico and off towards Africa. 

Captain Meaher stood on the wharf 
and saw her sail away. Then the big 
rawboned Irishman went to his planta- 
tion above Mobile and waited. Weeks, 
months, went slowly by, and still he wait- 
ed, and no news came of the slaver. 
Sometimes he would go with his old 
steam-packet, the Roger B. Taney, up the 
long Alabama River again, but he dread- 
ed to be long away from the seacoast. 
Something might happen. Already there 
was talk, and spite of brewing troubles 
between the North and the South, Meaher 
knew he was a watched man. He kept 
sentinels all along the mouth of Mobile 
Bay and around the Mississippi Sound 
looking for the ship. 
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Early one Sunday morning a rider 
came dashing along the highroad through 
the big swamp. Tim Meaher hurried 
down the steps of his great porch to meet 
him and to catch the man’s hoarse whis- 
per: “ The niggers have come. The nig- 
gers are there.” 

People had seen a mysterious boat 
standing still on the water, three miles 
from shore, in front of Biloxi, on Mis- 
sissippi Sound, some forty miles away. 
One day a man in a life-boat came to 
shore; there was some secret whispering 
on the bank with another man who had 
been on the lookout, and then a rider had 
galloped across country to Tim Meaher, 
waiting there on the veranda by the Ala- 
bama River. 

Meaher at once disappeared from home, 
but those in the secret knew what he 
was about. He had a friend named 
Hollingsworth, who was the owner of 
some swift tugboats and was called Cap- 
tain. And now “Captain” Hollings- 
worth, the tugman, was hunted up. He 
was in church. Meaher found him there 
that Sunday morning, led him into the 
vestibule, and hired him to go with his 
quickest tug and find the little ship 
Clotilde, and quietly but quickly pull 
her up Mobile Bay into a certain bayou 
by the Spanish River. This was close 
to the mouth of the Alabama. He was 
to ask no questions. He would find the 
Clotilde away around in the Mississippi 
Sound. Tim Meaher had a_ brother 
named Byrnes Meaher, who was owner 
of a steamboat called the Czar. This 
dutiful relation was directed to fire up 
quickly and run his steamboat in the 
darkness up to the bayou by the Spanish 
River, near to the Alabama, to wait the 
coming that night of the Clotilde. 

Meaher, burning with impatience, 
changed his plan, and instead of sending 
Hollingsworth down the bay, took com- 
mand of the little tug himself, and hur- 
ried around into Mississippi Sound to 
meet the Clotilde. 

She was lyiug still in the sunshine, as 
if becalmed, out there in front of Biloxi. 
It must have been an interesting episode 
when Captain Tim Meaher climbed up 
the slave-ship’s ladder and over the rail- 
ing and took his African lieutenant Bill 
Foster by the hand. Bill Foster, the 
slave-skipper, standing there on the deck, 
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could have told Meaher horrible things 
of the just-completed passage: of the 
awful scenes down in the hold of the 
ship; of the poor creatures dying in con- 
vulsions, and the bodies he had flung 
overboard in the tropics. Only he could 
have told about the raiding of that Af- 
rican village that morning at dawn; how 
the King of Dahomey and his drunken 
followers burned huts, knocked the old 
negroes in the head, men and women, 
and tied the young ones by the neck 
and brought them to the ship, his ship, 
the slave-ship—with the Stars and Stripes 
overhead. But Captain Meaher had lit- 
tle time to listen to narratives from his 
skipper; for as he had hurried down 
Mobile Bay in Hollingsworth’s tug he had 
seen a United States government vessel. 

But the fates helped Meaher the follow- 
ing night, for it proved dark, and the 
sea tempestuous. Besides all, Tim Mea- 
her knew, by daylight or dark, the deep 
or shallow places of treacherous Mobile 
Bay better than any other man. 

Long before morning the Czar and the 
Clotilde were lying side by side at the 
designated place, behind a bend of the 
Spanish River. The half-dying and un- 
resisting slaves were silently driven out 
of the hold of the Clotilde and into the 
hold of the Czar; the hatches were fast- 
ened down, and the boat put out in the 
darkness to go to the farm of John M. 
Dabney, an old plantation hidden among 
the swamps and canebrakes far up the 
Tombigbee River—a confiuent of the 
Alabama. 

The Clotilde was set on fire there in 
the bayou and burned to the water’s 
edge. In the winter of 1903 the writer 
saw a half-buried hull of a schooner in 
the sand by a bayou on Mobile Bay. 

With the Clotilde burning far behind, 
the Czar, with Meaher and Foster, the 
crew of the Clotilde, and all the slave 
cargo, landed at the canebrakes at the 
Dabney farm. Here the slaves were 
huddled out of human sight, and left 
guarded by a trusted few of Meaher’s 
men. Meaher himself, with Foster and 
all the pirate crew of the Clotilde, re- 
boarded the Czar, and quickly steamed 
down the Tombigbee to its junction with 
the Alabama. There, at nine o’clock at 
night, he hailed and boarded his own 
Alabama packet, the Roger B. Taney, on 
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the Alabama. The 
and Bill Foster were all 
transferred from the Czar, placed in the 
packet’s hold, and ordered to keep out 
of sight on the trip up to Montgomery. 
Everybody on the packet wondered at 
the mysterious proceedings going on 
about them in the darkness, and at the 
sudden disappearance of the twenty or 
thirty passengers (the Clotilde’s crew) 
they had heard coming aboard at the 
mouth of the Tombigbee River. Meaher 
had previously ordered that supper on his 
packet be delayed till he came on board. 
This was to throw his own people as well 
as the officials off the track, and to assure 
everybody that on the eventful night he 
was on his own boat, at his own table, 
about his own legitimate business. He 
took his seat at the head of the table 
as calmly and as unperturbed as if he 
did not know of the pirates secreted in 
the hold of his boat, nor of the slaves 
hidden in the canebrakes. There were 
curious questions asked, but he evaded 
them all. It was 200 miles to Mont- 
gomery, and when Meaher’s packet ar- 
rived, not a soul of the Clotilde’s pirate 
crew was allowed to show his head out- 
side the hold of the boat. Then sud- 
denly a special car left Montgomery on 
the mail-train for New York. The cur- 


her weekly trip up 
Clotilde’s crew 


tains of the cars were down, the doors 
locked, for within were the crew of the 
Clotilde. At New York they got their 


pay, and disappeared. Captain Tim 
Meaher, however, was arrested at his 
plantation later, and put on trial for 


his life. 


He was released on bond, and 


once more went up and down the Ala- 
bama on his packet, the Roger B. Taney. 
At last the government officials heard of 
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the whereabouts of the Africans in the 
canebrakes of the Tombigbee River, and 
chartered the Eclipse to go and bring 
them to Mobile. They were quickly out- 
witted by Tim Meaher. Hearing of thi 
intentions of the officers, he sent an em- 
ployee to get all the crew of the Eclipse 
drunk. They were off on the land. Then, 
with his quick packet filled with bacon- 
sides for fuel, he forced his engines and 
hurried up the river to the Dabney planta- 
tion. That night the Roger B. Taney 
carried the slaves to another, a safer, 
hiding-place among the canebrakes two 
hundred miles up the Alabama. For 
days, but to no purpose, the officers on 
the Eclipse hunted the canebrakes of the 
Tombigbee River. 

Then the trial of Captain Tim Meaher 
was begun. It proved a farce. Perjury, 
bribery, the tumult and excitement of an 
oncoming war, blinded the public—and 
the owner of the last slave-ship to enter 
the United States was saved from the 
halter. But the trial cost him $100,000. 

After a while Meaher brought the 
negroes from the hidden canebrakes of 
the Alabama to his own plantation near 
Mobile. Some were secretly sold as 
slaves, some allowed to run about like 
wild animals, picking up a living from 
other black people in the neighbor- 
hood. Many died of homesickness and 
grief. The little remnant living of that 
last slave-ship’s cargo wander around 
Captain Meaher’s old plantation by the 
Alabama River to-day, forever in sight 
of the scenes of their awful experiences. 
They cling to their little cabins, their 
rose-bushes, and their gardens, and, if 
questioned, they will tell you, in soft, 
broken voices, the story of their lives. 
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BY /. SIGRE 
OME men were born to point the 
world’s morals, others to adorn its 
tales, and the Marquis of Fabrigas 
to justify civilization. A Velasquez or 
Titian among the artists in life, he con- 
founded pessimism by his very presence. 
For who could despair of society while 
Fabrigas condescended to adorn it? In 
his youth, and indeed up till his seven- 
end-twentieth year or so, fame had been 
content to sing of him as the best-looking, 
best-dressed, and politest man in London. 
If it were permissible to breathe a gentle 
hint of criticism upon such a paragon, 
one might perhaps have said that his 
virtues at this yp riod were a trifle nega- 
tive; that he was content merely to stand 
upon a pedestal and accept with his 
charming smile the natural admiration of 
the world; that though he struck the most 
effective attitudes imaginable, these were 
rather limited in number. 

But gradually a pleasant and unexpect- 
ed change was noted by the epicures. His 
smiling silences grew shorter in duration, 
his smooth speech began to display by 
flashes a crisp and happy wit; a remark- 
able gift for catching the attention of 
society developed; he hopped, as it were, 
from one pedestal to another, and before 
the buzz of admiration had time to sub- 
side he had hopped, with a_ perfect 
dramatic instinct, upon a third. In 
brief, before the politest public in the 
world he played, with the lime-light al- 
ways cunningly upon him, the part 
of perfect gentleman. 

Look at him as he reclines (neither 
“ lounge ” “sit” would meet the 
nicety of the case) in ativeasy chair within 
the smoking-room of his club. It is an 
afternoon in early summer, in the very 
height of the season, and so appropriate- 
ly does Fabrigas dress that had you the 
requisite sensibility you could tell the 
month by his trousers, the day by his 
waistcoat, and the time, within a couple 
of hours, by his tie. All the while he 
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smokes with a characteristically graceful 
indolence, unconscious (apparently) of 
the glances of two admiring fellow mem 
hers. 

“ Fabrigas is perfect!” said one. 

The other looked at him for a moment 
longer, and then said slowly: 

“What an extraordinary trensforma- 
tion! It has happened so gradually that 
one has grown used to it; but there it is, 
the most remarkable ease of development 
on record !” 

“What do you mean?” 

“T remember Fabriges not so many 
years ago as a mere Adonis of the 
Guards :—he is now, at three-and-thirty, 
2 wit, a man of taste, a fellow who actual 
ly displays an idea now and then; he has 
made an excellent speech in the House 
of Lords, written a tolerable pamphlet, 
composed a creditable poem. The Ad 
mirable Fabrigas! But how has it hap 
pened ?” 

Lord Fabrigas rose and came down the 
room. As he passed the pair he stopped 
for a moment, honored them with a 
smiling remark or two, which if not strict- 
ly witty in themselves were at least ex- 
pressed in the manner and with the ea 
dence of a happily tongued talker, end 
passed on when he had spoken exact- 
ly enough to leave a pleasant flavor in 
the mind. 

Watch him now, moving with a light 
step and shining boot along the pave- 
ment of Pell Mall, his figure, tall and 
slender, worthily encased in a creation 
of the greatest artist among tailors, and a 
eylindrieal mirror of silk poised at an ir- 
resistible angle above his finely cut profile, 
with its trim, fair mustache and its back- 
ground of precisely barbered hair. Is he 
not a walking contradiction of the 
phrases “an effete aristocracy,” “ gilded 
barbarism,” and the like ? 

His steps at present are turned east- 
wards, till presently he reaches that lit- 
tle flat, the occupancy of which, instead 
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of hi ancestral mansion up a lane in 
Mayfair. has been one of his most tell 
ing strokes of genius. It is on the first 
fioor of a building which divides a fa- 
mous street into two populous, jingling 
thoroughfares, on the eastern fringe’ of 
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UNCONSCIOUS OF ADMIRING GLANCES ig. 


club-land and flat-land; so conspicuous 
a situation that everybody observes the 
curtained windows with their boxes full 
of flowers and their woodwork painted 
blue, and asks whom they belong to—so 
unlikely a place for a Marquis to live 
that everybody having learned the 
tenant’s name comments for some mo- 
ments on the phenomenon. Thus, deli- 
eately and adroitly, he keeps obseurity 
nt | 1\ 


On this particular afternoon he had 


















































no sooner entered his smoking-room 
than a man sprang up from a chair 
and stood deferentially at attention, an 


ann war 


open book still in his hand, an expres 
sion of respectful serutiny in his eyes. 
By his attitude by his dress, by his lit ; 
tle side - whiskers, 
he was clearly th 
Marquis’s valet; 
vet he arrested at 
tention as surely as 
his master. Of a 
good height and . 
shape, and with 
good features, he 
was endowed | 


es 
sides with the eye 
of an enthusiast 
burning beneath the 
brow of a philos- 
opher. Evidently 
he was a privileged 
valet, for Fabrigas, 
passing without re- 
mark his presence 
and occupation in 
the smoking-room, 
fell into a chair and 
pulled thoughtfully 
at his mustache. 

“ Jeenes,” said he 
in a moment, “] 
think Ill have this 
thing shaved off. | 
saw a fellow in the 
club with a mus 
tache almost the 
identical same. If 
they are all going 
to grow ’em again, 
there’s nothing for 
it but clean shav- > 


Jeenes looked at 
him critically. 

“My lord, I do not think we shall 
remove it,” he answered at length, re- 
spectfully but firmly. “It has been one 
of my most frequent observations that 
some lips were constructed by nature 
to carry a mustache; others were not. 
Yours, my lord, falls under the former 
eategory.” 

He spoke in perfect English, and at 
the same time with an air of finality 
that appeared to settle the question, for 
his lordship merely observed: 











THE 


“Well, if you are quite sure of it 
By the way, these trousers, now—l’ve 
noticed you’ve put ‘em out for me twice 
within the last fortnight.” 

“ Your lordship perhaps observed that 
the sunlight was equally diffused on 
both oceasions 9” 

“T didn’t,” said Fabrigas; “but of 
course I thought you’d some good rea- 
son for it.” 

Jeenes respectfully tendered him the 
book he had been reading. 

“You will find the underlined pas- 
sages worth learning by heart, my lord,” 
he suggested. “The bit dealing with 
the labor question might serve as the 
basis for a conversation should you meet 
the Archbishop to-night. For purposes 
of feminine conquest the parts marked 
with a red pencil should prove telling 
if murmured with your lordship’s voice 
suitably lowered.” 

There was a certain significance in 
his tone that caught his master’s atten- 
tion. 
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“(Gad! Jeenes,” he cried, “what are 
you driving at now ?” 

A pained expression flitted across the 
valet’s imperturbable face. 

“Oh, my lord! That won’t do! The 
occasion should have been seized a 
slight rise of your lordship’s eyebrows 

an even voice—half of those words 
mitted, and the rest said somewhat 
thus: ‘Gad! Jeenes, what now? It has 
the effect of an epigram;—do you see, 
my lord?” 

“Gad! Jeenes, what now?” repeated 
Fabrigas, carefully. “Yes, you are 


right: those should have been the words.” 

Acknowledging his lordship’s goodness 
by a respectful inclination, Jeenes_re- 
sumed in well-considered words: 

“My lord, as a bachelor you have en- 
joyed such a success such a succes, one 
might say—as has surpassed my _ high- 
est expectations. I entered your service 
six years ago because I saw in your 
lordship the ideal Marquis of the pop 
ulace, of fiction, of the stage, and of my 


AND STOOD DEFERENTIALLY AT ATTENTION 
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own humble conception of what an aris- 
toerat should be like. But if I may say 
so without offence, my lord, a_ trifling 
something—a soupcen, as it were—was 
still required to realize the highest pos- 
sibilities. We have now put that right, 
my lord.” 

He paused, but rather, it seemed, to 
let this portion of his homily sink in 
than through any fear lest its tenor 
should displease his noble master. 

“You've been devilish serviceable, 
Jeenes.” said Fabrigas, languidly. 

“ Perfectly expressed !” exclaimed 
Jeenes, enthusiastically. “ Spoken—and 
1 may say thought—like a lord! Now, 
your lordship, we must not risk the 
reputation we have made. And we can’t 
keep on dazzling ’em with something 
new forever, my lord; that’s to say, not 
with high-class novelties. “Twouldn’t 
do for the Marquis of Fabrigas to stoop 
to correspondenting or going on the stage. 
That would savor too much of advertise- 
ment, my lord.” 

“You’re quite sure?’ asked his lord- 
ship, doubtfully. 

“ Believe me, a twopence-in-the-pound 
bankruptey is better than that! No 
we must marry!” 

Fabrigas started, and for a moment a 
shade of irritation crossed his lightly 
tanned, unwrinkled face. 

“ Look here, Jeenes,” he begen, “ there 
are some matters—” 

“T ask your lordship’s pardon.” 

His lordship lit a cigarette, and ru- 
minated for a minute or two, while his 
valet watched him with a slight shade 
of anxiety. That it was not concerned, 
however, with the Marquis’s temporary 
displeasure appeared when he at length 
gave voice to this dietum: 

“The rich women bore me; and I 
can’t afford the poor ones.” 

Jeenes appeared only partially satis- 
fied. 

= Rich women bore me: poor would 
bust me—or words to that effect :— 
how’s that, my lord, as a trifling verbal 
amendment—the sentiment of course re- 
maining your own?” 

“Yes, yes,” said Fabrigas, a trifle im- 
patiently: “but that being so, who am 
I to marry ?” 

“You will meet her at Sir Henry’s 
table to-night, my lord. Sir Henry’s 
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butler and I have talked it over econ- 
tidentially, and such influence as he has 
will be used to getting you to take her 
in to dinner. Her exact tigure is three 
millions and some twenty thousand odd, 
made in South-African mines, but not 
now invested in ‘em; her age is nine- 
teen on the 22d ot March last, and her 
height five feet nine, or eight. depending 
on whether she is meesured in her shoes 
or au naturel. Each item of this in- 
formation, my lord, I can guarantee,” 

“And her name, Jeenes ?”’ 

“1 beg your lordship’s pardon—I had 
forgotten to mention it. Miss Ada 
Wimberley, my lord.” 

“ Tleiress of Horatio Wimberley ?” 

“The same, my lord.” 

“This promises. And her appear- 
ance ?” 

Jeenes’s serenity for a moment de 
serted him. 

“Oh, my lord, I was afforded a private 
view of her last night as she stepped, 
my lord, from her carriage. She is 
divine !” 

“Tullo!” smiled Fabrigas. 

“My lord, I do not exaggerate. l 
said to myself that moment, ‘ At last I 
have met a lady worthy of Lord Fabri 
gas!’ Oh, your lordship, she has not 
left my thoughts since. If you win her, 
vou will be the envy of Europe!” 

“Hu? 

“*When,’ I-should have said. I beg 
your lordship’s pardon.” 

Fabrigas reflected for a minute. Then 
he picked up the book. 

“Underlined in red, you say?” he 
asked, casually. 

“In red, my lord.” 

The announcement of the engagement 
of Lord Fabrigas to Miss Ada Wimber- 
ley within ten days of her first appear- 
ance in London caused the most gratify- 
ing sensation. Once more he had don 
exactly the right thing, and at exactly 
the right time. The very lull in political 
events at home and complications abroad. 
in railway accidents and causes célébres, 
which at the moment threatened to 
eclipse the gayety of journalists, seemed 
designed by Providence to reward him 
for his enterprise. The happy couple 
obtained columns of print, when at a 
less auspicious juncture they might have 
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had to rest content with paragraphs. 
Their photographs were cut out of a 
dozen periodicals and pinned, pasted, or 
propped against million walls; a new 
altz was dedicated to her, and a new 
garette named after him. Well might 
they style him “the fortu- 
nate Lord Fabrigas”! His 
bride to be was not only 
beautiful and _ fabulously 
rich, but gracious and clever 
besides. Indeed, she quick- 
lv came to be considered al 
most equally with him a 
mark-stone showing where 
the tides of 
could reach at their highest 


civilization 


How. Beyond that limit, 
gods, Martians, end the 
spirits of Japanese generals 
might conce ivably attain, 
but surely not mortals upon 
this earth. In a word, this 
happy pair were held to 
typify felicity, culture, and 
splendor, as harmoniously 
united as the three legs of 
Manx heraldry. Who should 
suppose there was a cloud 
in their firmament ? To 
conceive of either of them 
oppressed with unwelcome 
thoughts seemed as incon- 
gruous as to imagine a 
pessimistic butterfly or a 
chilly sunbeam. And _ yet 
when Fabrigas came _ into 
his flat one afternoon about 
a fortnight after the en- 
gagement was announced his 
brow was furrowed by an 
unwonted frown. 

‘““My dressing - gown, 
Jeenes!” said he. 

Jeenes started. 

“ But, my lord, Miss Wim- 
berl V expe cts you.” 

“She must be content with expecta- 
tions.” 

“Your lordship!” 

“T am beginning to grow bored.” 

“With that divine, that charming lady? 
Oh, my lord!” His valet’s fervor ap- 
peared to disconcert the Marquis a little. 

“An engagement is the invention of 
the devil, Jeenes. If I could be married 
to-morrow snd get it over, I wouldn’t 
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mind. But, hang it! 1 pitched the key 
too high at first. She expects such a 
I—d lot. IT hadn’t bargained for mak 
ing love like an operatic tenor.” 

“In love, my lord,” said the valet, 


“ 


a little license is permissible, | 


sige lv. 


3OUQUET STEPPED OUT OF LORD 
FABRIGAS’S FLAT 


assure you. Cannot your lordship be 
natural now and then for a relief, as 
it were?” 

“No,” said his lordship. “I’m hang- 
ed if I can! ’ 


A shadow of distress passed over his 


I’ve forgotten how.’ 


servant’s intelligent features; but he 


contented himself with ‘merely calling 


the Marquis’s attention to a beautiful 
bouquet of the rarest flowers. 


























































“Your offering tor to-day, my lord.” 

“Gad! you've chosen well,” said Fab- 
rigas, with a flicker of interest. “I tell 
you what, take that round yourself, see 
Miss Wimberley, and tell her Pve caught 
a chill.” 

The at lor rose to Jeene s’s face, and his 
master actually heard that smooth voice 
<tammer, 

“Me see her, my lord—personally ad- 
dress myself to Miss Wimberley! Oh, 
my lord!—do you really mean it?” 

“Certainly, if I tell you to. What 
with feeling bored and the effect of a 
fellow’s waistcoat in Piccadilly—pea- 
green, Jeenes, pea-green, with a magenta 
tie!—Gad! I don’t feel equal to writing 
her a note:—while if I sent a wire she’d 
probably come with a poultice. You’d 
hetter be quick, or you won’t be back 
in time to massage me.” 

His back was turned to his servant 
or he would have been amazed to see 
the emotions surging in Jeenes’s face. 
\t first he was elearly overwhelmed at 
the thought of the interview; for an in- 
stant pained and even displeased at the 
tone of his master’s reference to the 
poultice; and then came a rush of resolu- 
tion, of inspiration, of a fervor not often 
seen in the countenance of Jeenes. It 
was the man conquering the valet. 

“Very good, my lord,” said he, and 
grasping the bouquet convulsively, hur- 
ried from the room with unsteady stride. 

Remarkable indeed must have been 
the potency of this upheaval; for 
straightway running to his room, he 
there took razor in hand and ruthlessly 
removed those neat side-whiskers that 
had marked him ideal valet. Ten min- 
utes later a handsome, perfectly dressed 
gentleman, bearing himself with a dis- 
tinguished air that arrested the eyes of 
more than one lady passing by, and hold- 
ing in his gloved hand a_ bouquet, 
stepped out of Lord Fabrigas’s flat, 
jumped into a hansom, and drove swift- 
lv westwards. 


“ Positively, Jeenes, I cannot bring 
myself to do it. I can hardly expect 
vou to understand, of course, the sen- 
sitiveness of a nature like mine:—you 
must be content to believe that T shrink 
—positively shrink—from the vulgarity 
of the ordeal.” 
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points similar to the experience of the 


admit, my lord, it is in many 


common herd—” 

“Qh, devilish!” interjected Fabrigas. 

“At the same time it is difficult to 
perceive how the antecedents of matri- 
mony can be sufficiently varied to avoid 
the orthodoxy your lordship complains 
of. Men will be men, and women will 
be women—” 

“Yes, women will be women:—that’s 
the rub!” exclaimed his lordship, bit- 
terlv. “ Literally, Jeenes, my coat was 
creased beyond recognition in the course 
of one—pah!—she would insist upon 
dubbing it a ‘hug’! It suggests an 
orgy of winkles—a ‘high tea’ in the 
suburbs— Gad! Jeenes, it’s as bad as 
dissent or labor members; ’pon my word 
it is!” 

“My lord.” said Jeenes, in a low 
voice, “had that been my coat I should 
never have permitted those creases to 
be ironed out.” 

The Marquis raised his finely pencilled 
eyebrows. 

“That is the difference between Fab- 
rigas and the herd,” he condescended 
to explain. 

The extraordinary delicacy of the 
Marquis’s feelings may be realized when 
it is mentioned that for a whole week 
now he had preferred to eclipse his 
lustre within the shelter of his flat, pro- 
fessing in daily missives to the lady of 
his choice that his chill precluded his 
eppearance even in the warm June air, 
rather than endure the discomforts of 
orthodox love-making. These _ billets- 
doux were such perfect little models of 
Chesterfieldian composition that  ap- 
parently Miss Wimberley’s affection was 
content to feed upon them without even 
making an endeavor to visit her invalid 
fiancé. Her answers, too, became more 
and more pitched in the same elegant 
key—a fact which, while it undoubtedly 
pleased Fabrigas, failed to efface the 
sordid recollection of his experiences. 
To avoid the contamination of post- 
marks and pillar-boxes, each of his notes 
was carefully despatched by hand. And 
on each oeeasion the same distinguished- 
looking gentleman slipped (somewhat 
furtively) from the flat and departed 
with a bouquet in a hansom. 


During this week the bearing of 
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Jeenes exhibited 
an odd = mixture 
of his old calm 
deference, alter 
nating with sup- 
pressed agitation. 
If his master’s 
thoughts had any 
leisure from the 
contemplation of 
his own  embar- 
rassing case, he 
must have _ per- 
ceived that some 
hidden reef was 
disturbing the 
placid flow of his 
servant’s exist- 
ence; but who 
could expect a 
Fabrigas to notice 
a valet ? 

The Marquis 
turned and gazed 
at himself  wist- 
fully in the mir- 
ror. 

“This infernal 
confinement is 
making me pale,” 
he observed. 
“Fetch me  an- 
other tie—some- 
thing that blends 
with pallor. This 
thing makes me 
look like a corpse. 
It will mean changing my waistcoat too, 
of course. Try something with subdued 
buttons. And naturally I can’t wear a 
wateh-chain:—even this tie-pin is too 
showy for a pale man. One small pear! 
is positively all I can carry.” 

While his servant was collecting trap- 
pings to meet the case, and during the 
process of getting into them, Fabrigas 
maintained a singularly thoughtful air. 
Then at last, with unusual animation, 
he exclaimed, 

“Pack for a month in Norway.” 

Jeenes stared. “Then, my lord, you 
will elope with her? A_ very original 
idea; | congratulate your lordship.” 

Yet he seemed to stifle a sigh. 

“No; I shall elope with you.” 

The Marquis was smiling again, a 
load of care removed from his mind. 
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THIS INFERNAL CONFINEMENT IS MAKING ME PALE 


“And desert her, my lord!” 

The Marquis frowned. 

“*Desert’ is a term confined to the 
most vulgar species of divorce. I choose 
to be free:—that is all.” 

“But, my lord, how will you break 
it to her?” 

The Marquis reflected. 

“Let me see—-a cable from Norway, 
do you think? or wouldn’t an unex- 
plained disappearance be even more ef- 
fective ?” 

He looked sharply at his servant. 

“What the devil are you staring at, 
Jeenes ?” 

Jeenes recovered his composure in- 
stantly. 

“T beg your pardon, my lord. Yes, 
a mysterious disappearance would, as 
your lordship suggests, occupy a promi- 


















































































* DEAR FABRK ! TAKE THE 
nent position in the posters for several 
consecutive nights.” 

“T did not suggest.” 

“Again I beg your lordship’s pardon. 
I should have said ‘ implied.’ ” 

“You're in a devilish odd humor, 


Jeenes remarked  Fabrigas. “ Keep 

: that waistcoat for yourself—and you 
might as well keep the tie-pin too.” 

“Thanks to your lordship’s gener- 


osity, I have fifteen waistcoats and eleven 


tie-pins in my possession already. 1 
cannot take further advantage of your 
magnanimous disposition, my _ lord. 





When do 


or 


we start?” 
To-morrow.” 


With lowered eves and a thoughtful 

air Jeenes stood for a moment si- 

; lent before his master. But it only 

took him that moment to come to a 
decision. 

; “Can your lordship spere me for an 


hour this afternoon ?” 
“Want to 
one ¢” smiled 


to 
pleasantly. 
“Yes, you can go; but don’t be 


good - by 


say some 
Fabrigas, 


long. 











LIBERTY OF ADDRESSING YOL 


I’ve tive hundred things for to 


for 


you 
me.” 
the door. 


master, 


Jeenes moved towards 


Jeene s 


say.” said his “ Jeenes!” 


in 
Marquis 


waited 
the 


and 
while 


turned re 


specttul silence 
hesitated. 

“You quite agree that I am doing the 
right thing ?” 
Then 


in a voice devoid of any hint of expres 


It was Jeenes’s turn to hesitate. 


sion he answered, 

“ Perfectly, my lord.” 

Again he moved away, and again Lord 
Fabrigas called him back. 

“By the way, Jeenes, I notice you’v 
shaved your whiskers. I want to 
grow them again. Fact is, you look too 
much like a gentleman without ’em.” 

In perfect silence Jeenes inclined his 
head and withdrew on velvet feet. That 
afternoon the gentleman with the bou- 
quet again left the flat. 


you 


The Marquis of Fabrigas awoke from 
hour 


a refreshing sleep about the of 
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nine next morning, and his first waking 
thoughts were as delicious as his slum- 
bers. To-day he would be free; to- 
morrow famous! Well might he be 
styled “the fortunate.” 

“ Jeenes,” he murmured, “I am ready 
for my tea.” 

A man bending over a chairful of 
clothes straightened himself briskly. 

“Very good, my lord.” 

The Marquis sat up in bed with as- 
tonishing alacrity. 

“Who the deuce are you?” cried he. 

A trim little fellow with irreproach- 
able manners answered him suavely. 

“Mr. Jeenes, my lord, ’as engaged me 
temporarily. I shall be ’appy to attend 
your lordship till you ’ave suited your- 
self.” 

“Where is Jeenes?” 
Marquis. 

“He asked me to ’and you this letter, 


gasped the 


my lord 

The envelope was sealed with a neat 
monogram, the stationery a trifle more 
austerely perfect, if possible, than that the 
Marquis used himself, while the letter- 
press ran thus: 


“Drar Fasricas,—I take the liberty 
of addressing you with that familiarity 
which one gentleman is entitled to use 
when corresponding with another; since, 
as you will shortly gather, we shall meet 
on that footing in future. I do not de- 
sire to wound your feelings in any way, 
but T am compelled to inform you ean- 
didly that my elevation from a position 
in which I may say without vanity I 
was an unqualified success to one where- 
in my very refinements—my nuances, 
so to speak—will at the start be against 
me, is due entirely to your failure to 
occupy the latter position yourself. I 
destined you for immortality as the em- 
bodiment of all a Marquis ought to be. 
From my earliest youth it has been my 
dream to know and to worship a Great 
Aristocrat. At the age of twenty I had 
completed in my own mind the portrait 
of the nobleman I required. He was to 
be a mixture of George IV., Charles 
IL., Sir Philip Sydney, and the noble- 
man of the contemporary novel as pur- 
veyed for the consumption of the more 
credulous and imaginative classes. Need 
T say I allude to such as have never 
Vou. CXIII.—No 677.—94 
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had the acute disappointment of meet- 
ing a living nobleman? At that time I 
was numbered among them; but my first 
situation was the means of raising me 
to speaking terms with the aristocracy. 
Is it necessary to add that at five-and- 
twenty I had decided to commit my 
dreams to paper and invent what I could 
not discover ? 

“At that crisis in my career I en- 
countered yourself in the course of a 
week-end at the mansion of an already 
exploded hero. Instantly I laid my lit- 
erary ambitions aside, and, as you are 
aware, I have devoted myself since to 
perfecting what appeared to me a 
character and a person all but ideal 
already. 

“Now, my dear Fabrigas, speaking 
with perfect sincerity, I may say that 
as the bachelor about town and in the 
country house you were, and will ever 
remain, the personification of my own 
and my countrymen’s dreams; and I 
can never give you any notion of my 
consternation and grief when I dis- 
covered that a tincture of those sordid 
middle-class virtues I had so long de- 
spised were actually necessary in order 
that the character of the Marquis of 
Fabrigas should retain my veneration. 
To think that my hero could not treat 
one woman in the spirit in which 
Rochester treated the entire sex without 
arousing in me a desire to punch his 
head! Fabrigas, the fault is very prob- 
ably my own, but on the first occasion 
when I—attired in your cast-off clothing 
and answering to the name and title of 
Mr. Montague-Jeenes, secretary to his 
lordship —- presented your bouquet to 
Miss Wimberley that was” (the Mar- 
quis started violently) “I secretly ab- 
jured your service. That you should not 
appreciate such a jewel! My faith in 
you was shaken, never to recover. 

“Tt is true that I continued to strug- 
gle against my heterodoxy with tolera- 
ble success so lately as yesterday. But 
when you proposed to desert her, my 
conscience, my heart, and my artistic 
sense revolted simultaneously. I drove 
straight to Park Lane, informed her of 
your resolution, and—consoled her. 
She is now aware of my true profession, 
which, however, she is perfectly ready 
to forgive, since at one period of his 
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career the late Mr. Wimberley himself 
carried a basket;—when full, at his el- 
bow; when empty, over his head. At 
the same time she considers that for 
reasons of euphony the Montague had 
better be retained. The ceremony will 
be performed at such an early hour of 
the morning you receive this that it 
will unfortunately be scarcely possible 
for you to attend the registrar’s office; 
and as Mrs. Jeenes and myself start for 
the Continent immediately afterwards, 
you will be saved the fatigue of your 
proposed Norwegian expedition. 

“With kindest regards, in which my 
wife cordially jcins, and hoping to see 
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you at our house in Park Lane next 
season, 

“ Believe me, my dear Fabrigas, 

Yours very truly, 
Ropert MontaGue-J EENES.” 

The fortunate Lord Fabrigas dropped 
the letter upon the counterpane and for 
the space of five minutes gazed at the 
contour of his feet, which he was sur- 
prised to see still so far away from him, 
since a curious sensation as of diminish- 
ed stature afflicted him distressingly. 

“Should one wear a black tie?’ he 
wondered: “Or carry it off with a 
cream-colored waistcoat ?” 


Lux et Umbra 


BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT 


WATSON 


| STAY here in the shadow while you stand forth in the sun, 


The clear, enveloping shadow where all desires are as one— 


I see the sheen of your armor, the glint on your helmet’s crest; 


Your way is blazoned in splendor, but mine for me is the best. 


I in my cloistered garden and you on the highwayside— 


Courtier and Merchant and Palmer they all salute as you ride; 


You rescue the captive maidens, you right the ruin and wrong. 


They praise your name in the palace, your deeds are echoed in song. 


Mine is the realm of silver, while yours is the realm of gold, 


IT have my guests and my comrades—the maimed, the lost, and the old, 


The weary and overladen—who so welcome as these 


To rest by the whispering fountains and shelter beneath the trees? 


Still as the pageant passes, brilliant and brave and gay, 


Glad with undying beauty I watch it pass on its way, 


Glad that our fates were ordered or ever the world was made, 


That you should ride in the sunshine, and I look forth fram the shade 













































HAT one wishes to know is just 
W what the sheep-dog means to 

the flock. It might be some- 
thing of what the dark means to man, 
the mould of fear, the racial memory of 
the shape in which Terror first beset 
them. It is as easy to see what the flock 
means to the dog as to understand what 
it meant before man went about this 
business of perverting the Original In- 
tention. If it is a trick man has played 
upon the dog to constitute him the guard- 
ian of his natural prey, he has also been 
played upon, for even as men proved 
their God on the persons of the brethren, 
and exterminated tribes to show how 
great He was, latterly they afflict them- 
selves to offer up the heathen scathless 
and comforted. 

Now that, in the room of the Primal 
Impulse the herder is the god of the 
sheep-dog, the flock is become an oblation. 
The ministrant waits with pricked ears 
and an expectant eye the motion of his 
deity: he invites orders by eagerness; he 
worries the sheep by the zealousness of 
care; that not one may escape, he threads 
every wandering scent and trails it back 
to the flock. In short, when in the best 
temper for his work he frequently be- 
comes useless from excess of use. But 
in the half a hundred centuries that have 
gone to perverting his native instincts, 
the sheep have hardly come so far. They 
no longer flee the herd dog, but neither 
do they run to him. When he rounds 
them they turn; when he speaks they 
tremble; when he snaps they leave off 
feeding; but when they hear his cousin 
german, the coyote, padding about them 
in the dark, they trust only to fleeing. 
For this is the apotheosis of the dog, 
that he fights his own kind for the flock, 
but the flock does not know it. 

It is notable that the best sheep-dogs 
are most like wolves in habit, the erect 
triangular ears, the long thin muzzle, 
the sag of the bushy tail, the thick mane- 
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like hackles; as if it were on the partic- 
ular aptness for knowing the ways of 
flocking beasts developed by successful 
wolves, that the effective collie is mould- 
ed. No particular breed of dogs is fa- 
vored by the herders of the Sierra pas- 
tures, though Scotch strains predomi- 
nate. Among the Frenchmen a small 
short-tailed, black-and-white type is seen 
oftenest, a pinto with white about the 
eyes. One may pay as much as five 
dollars or five hundred, for a six months’ 
pup, but mostly the herders breed their 
own stock and exchange among them- 
selves. Ordinarily the dog goes with the 
flock, is the property of the owner, for 
sheep learn to know their own guardian 
and suffer an accession of timidity if a 
stranger is set over them. 

The herder who brings up a dog by 
hand loves it surpassingly. There was 
one of my acquaintance had so great an 
attachment for a bitch called Jehane 
that he worked long for a hard master, 
and yearly tendered him the full of his 
wage if only he might have Jehane and 
depart with her to a better employment. 
He was not single in his belief that Je- 
hane regarded him with a like affection, 
for the faith a herder grows to have in 
the dog’s understanding is only exceeded 
by belief in the miracle of communica- 
tion. To see three or four shepherds met 
in a district of good pastures, leaning on 
their staves, each with a dog at his knees, 
quick and attentive to the talk, is to go 
a long way toward conviction. 

Many years ago, but not so long that 
he can recall it without sorrow, Giraud 
lost a dog on Kern River. There had 
come one of the sudden storms of that 
district. white blasts of hail and a nip- 
ping wind; it was important to get the 
sheep speedily to lower ground. The dog 


was ailing and fell behind somewhere in’ 


the white swarm of the snow. When it 
lay soft and quiet over all that region 
and the flock was bedded far below it in 
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the cation, Giraud returned to the upper 
river, seeking and calling; twenty days 
he quested bootless about the meadows 
and among the cold camps. More he 
could not have done for a brother; for 
Pierre Giraud was not then the owner 
of good acres and well-fleeced merinos 
that he is now, and twenty days of a 
shepherd’s time is more than the price 
of a dog. “And still,” Pierre finishes 
his story simply, “whenever I go by 
that country of Kern River I think of 
my dog.” 

Curiously, the obligation of his work— 
who shall say it is not that higher form 
of habit out of which the sense of duty 
shapes itself —is always stronger in the 
dog than the love for the herder. Lack- 
ing a direct command, in any severance 
of their interests, the collie stays by the 
sheep. In that same country of young, 
roaring rivers there was a shepherd who 
died suddenly in his camp and was not 
found for two days. The flock was gone 
on from the meadow where he lay, stray- 
ing toward high places as shepherdless 
sheep will, and the dogs with them. 
They had returned to lick the dead face 
of the herder, no doubt they had mourned 
above him in their fashion in the dusk of 
pines, but though they could win no 
authority from him, they stayed by the 
flock. So they did when the two herds- 
men of Barret’s were frozen on their feet 
while still faithfully rounding the sheep; 
they dropped stilly in their places and 
were overblown by the snow. The dogs 
had seraped the drifts from their bodies, 
and the sheep had trampled mindlessly 
on the straightened forms, but at the 
end of the third day, when succor found 
them, the dogs had come a flock-journey 
from that place and had turned the sheep 
toward home. This is as long as can be 
proved that the sense of responsibility 
to the flock stays with the dog when he 
feels himself abandoned by his overlord. 

A dog might remain indefinitely with 
the sheep because he has the habit of 
association, but the service of herding 
is rendered only at the bidding of the 
gods. The superintendent of Tejon told 
me of a dog that could be trusted to take 
a bunch of muttons that had been cut 
out for use at the ranch-house, and from 
any point of the range, drive them a 
whole day’s journey at his order, and 





bring them safely to the home corral. 
Seiior Lopez, I think, related of another 
that it was sent out to hunt estrays, and 
not returning, was hunted for, and found 
warding a ewe and twin lambs, licking 
his wounds and sniffing, not without the 
appearance of satisfaction, at a newly 
killed coyote. The dog must have found 
the ewe in travail, for the lambs were 
but a few hours old, and been made 
aware of it by what absolute and ele- 
mental means who shall say, and stood 
guarding the event through the night. 

At Los Alisos there was a bitch of 
such excellent temper that she was 
thought of more value for raising pups 
than herding; she was, therefore, when 
her litter came, taken from the flock and 
given quarters at the ranch-house. But 
in the morning Flora went out to the 
sheep. She sought them in the pastures 
where they had been, and kept the ac- 
customed round, returning wearied to 
her young at noon; she followed after 
them at evening and covered with pant- 
ing sides the distance they had put be- 
tween them and her litter. At the end of 
the second day, when she came to her 
bed, half dead with running, she was 
tied, but gnawed the rope, and in twenty- 
four hours was out on the cold trail of 
the flock. One of the vaqueros found her 
twenty miles from home, working faint 
and frenzied over its vanishing scent. It 
was only after this fruitless sally she 
was reconciled to her new estate. 

Now consider that we have very many 
high and brave phrases for such per- 
formances when they pertain to two- 
footed beings who grow hair on their 
heads only, and are disallowed the use 
of them for the four-foots that have hair 
all over them. Duty, chivalry, sacri- 
fice, these are words sacred to the man 
things. But how shall one loving defi- 
niteness consign to the loose limbo of 
Instinet all the qualities engendered in 
the intelligence of the dog by the mind 
of man? For it is incontrovertible that 
a good sheep-dog is made. 

The propensity to herd is fixed in the 
breed. Some unaccountably in any litter 
will have missed the possibility of being 
good at it, and a collie that is not good 
for a herd dog is good for nothing. The 
only thing to do with the born incom- 
petent is to shoot it or give it to the 
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children; in the bringing up of a family 
almost any dog is better than no dog at 
all. What good breeding means in a 
young collie is not that he is fit to herd 
sheep, but that he is fit to be trained to 
it. Aptitude he may be born with, but 
he can in no wise dispense with the hand 
of the herder over him. What we need is 
a new vocabulary for the larger estate 
which a dog takes on when he is tamed 
by a man. 

Training here is not carried to so fine 
a pitch as abroad, most owners not de- 
siring too dependable a dog. The herder 
is the more likely to leave the flock too 
much to his care, and whatever a sheep- 
dog may learn, it is never to discriminate 
in the matter of pasture. An excellent 
collie makes an indolent herder. 

Every man who follows after sheep 
will tell you how he thinks he trains his 
pups, and of all the means variously 
expounded there are two that are con- 
stant. It is important that the dog ac- 
quire early the habit of association, and 
to this purpose herders will often carry a 
pup in the cayac and suckle it to a goat. 
Most important is it that he shall learn 
to return of his own motion to the mas- 
ter for deserved chastisement. To ac- 
complish this the dog is tied with suffi- 
cient ropeway and punished until he 
discovers that the ease of his distress is 
to come straightly to the hand that af- 
flicts him. He is to be tied long to 
allow him room for volition and tied 
securely that he may not once get clean 
away from the trainer’s hand. Once a 
dog, through fear or the sense of anger 
incurred, escapes his master for a space 
of hours, there is not much to be done by 
way of retrievement. It is as if the 
impalpable bridge between his mind and 
the mind of man, being broken by the 
act, is never to be built again. For this, 
in fine, is what constitutes a good herd 
dog—to be wholly open to the suggestion 
of the man-mind, and carry its will to 
the flock. His is the service of the go- 
hetween. Not that he knows or cares 
what becomes of the flock, but merely 
what the herder intends toward it. 

I have said the shepherd will tell you 
how he thinks he trains his collies; for, 
watching them, I grow certain that more 
goes forward than the herder is rightly 
aware. Working communication between 
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them is: largely by signs, since the dog 
manceuvres at the distance of a flock 
length, taking orders from the herder’s 
arm. Every movement of the flock can 
be so effected, but if the herder would 
have barking, he must say to him, Speak, 
and he speaks. The teaching methods 
seem not to be contrived by any rule; as 
if every man fumbling at the dog’s un- 
derstanding had hit upon a device which 
seemed to accomplish his end, and might 
or might not serve the next adventure. 
You would not suppose in any other 
case that by waving arms, buffets, pet- 
tings, and retrievings, and by no other 
means, so much could be communicable 
in violation to racial instinets, with no 
root in experience and only a_ possible 
one in the generational memory; nor do 
I, for one, suppose it. Moreover, it sticks 
in my mind that I have never seen one 
herd dog instruct another even by the 
implication of behaving in such a man- 
ner as to invite imitation. 

Bobeats I have seen teaching their 
kittens to seek prey, young eagles coach- 
ed at flying, coyote cubs remanded to 
the trail with a snarl when wishful to 
leave it; but never the sheep-dog teach- 
ing her young to round and guard. In 
this all the shepherds of the Long Trail 
bear me out. Assuredly the least intelli- 
gent dog learns something by imitation; 
to be convinced of it one has only to note 
the assumed postures, the look as of a 
very deaf person who wishes to have you 
understand that he has heard, the self- 
gratulation when some tentative motion 
proves acceptable, the tolerable assump- 
tion, when it fails, that the sally has been 
undertaken merely by way of entertain- 
ment. But with it all no intention of 
being imitated. 

Since all these things are so, how, then, 
can a shepherd say to the go-between 
what the dog cannot say to another dog? 
It is not altogether that they lack speech, 
for, as I say, the work of herding goes 
on by signs, and I have come to an excel- 
lent understanding with some collies that 
know only Basque and a patois that is not 
the French of the books. Fellowship of 
man and beast is helped by conversation, 
though it is not indispensable, and if the 
herder has an arm to wave has not the dog 
a tail to wag? If he reads the face of his 
master—and who that has been loved by 
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a dog but believes him amenable to a 
smile or a frown—may he not so learn 
the countenance of his blood - brother? 
Notwithstanding, the desire of the shep- 
herd which the dog bears to the sheep, 
remains, as respect to other dogs, like the 
personal revelation of a deity, locked, in- 
communicable. He arises to the man 
virtues so long as the man’s command, or 
the echo of it, lies in his consciousness. 
But we, when we have arrived at the 
pitch of conserving what was once our 
study to destroy, conceive that we have 
done it of ourselves. 


What a herd dog has first to learn is 
to know every one of two or three hun- 
dred sheep, and to know them both by 
sight and smell. This he does thorough- 
ly. When Watterson was running sheep 
on the plains he had a young collie not 
yet put to the herd, but kept about the 
pumping-plant. As the sheep came in 
by hundreds to the troughs, the dog grew 
so to know them that when they had 
picked up a stray from another band he 
discovered it from afar off, and darting 
as a hornet, nipping and yelping, parted 
it out from the band. At that time no 
mere man would have pretended, with- 
out the aid of the brand, to recognize 
any of the thousands that bore it. 

How long recollection stays by the dog 
is not certain, but at least a twelvemonth, 
as was proved to Filon Girard after he 
had lost a third of his band when the 
Santa Anna came roaring up by Lone 
Pine with a cloud of saffron-colored dust 
on its wings. After shearing of next 
year, passing close to another band, Fi- 
lon’s dogs set themselves unbidden to 
routing out of it, and rounding with 
their own, nearly twenty head, which the 
herder, being an honest man, freely ad- 
mitted he had picked up on the mesa 
following after Filon the spring before. 

Quick to know the wilful and un- 
biddable members of a flock, the wise col- 
lie is not sparing of bites, and following 
after a stubborn stray, will often throw it, 
and stand guard until help arrives or 
the sheep shows a better mind. But the 
herder who has a dog trained at the 
difficult work of herding range sheep 
through the chutes and runways into 
boats and cars for transportation is the 
fortunate fe}low. 
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There was Pete’s dog, Bourdaloue, 
that, at the Stockton landing, with no 
assistance, put eight hundred wild sheep 
from the highlands on the boat in eight 
minutes, by running along the backs of 
the flock until he had picked out the 
stubborn or stupid leaders that caused 
the sheep to jam in the runway, and by 
sharp bites set them forward, himself 
treading the backs of the racing flock, 
like the premiére equestrienne of the cir- 
cus, which all the men of the shipping 
cheered to see. 

In shaping his work to the land he 
moves in, an old wolf habit comes into 
play. From knowing how to leap up in 
mid-run to keep sight of small quarry, the 
dog has learned to mount on stumps and 
boulders to observe the flock. So he does 
in the sage and chamisal, and of greater 
necessity he did years ago in the coast 
ranges where the mustard engulfed the 
flock until their whereabouts could be 
known only by the swaying of its bloom. 
Julien, the good shepherd of Lone Pine, 
had a little dog, much loved, that would 
come and bark to be taken up on his 
master’s shoulder, that he might better 
judge how his work lay. The propensity 
of sheep to fall over each other into a 
pit whenever occasion offers is as well 
noted by the dog as by the owner; so 
there was once a collie of Hittell’s of such 
flock-wisdom that at a point in a certain 
drive, where an accident had occurred by 
the sheep being gulched, he never failed 
afterward to go forward and guard the 
bank until the flock had gone by. 


Footsoreness is the worst evil of the 
Long Trail; cactus thorns, foxtail, and 
sharp, hot granite sands induce so great 
distress that to remedy it the shepherd 
makes moceasins of deerskin for his 
dogs. Once having experience of these 
comforts, the collie returns to the herd- 
er’s knee and lifts up his paws as a gentle 
invitation to have them on when the trail 
begins to wear. On his long drive San- 
ger had slung a rawhide under the wagon 
to carry brushwood for the fire, but the 
dogs soon discovered in it a material 
easement of their fatigues, and would 
lie in it while the team went forward, 
each collie rousting out his confrére and 
insisting on his turn. 

When one falls in with a sheep-camp 
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it is always well to inquire concerning 
the dogs; the herder who will not talk 
of anything else will talk of these. You 
bend back the springy sage to sit upon, 
the shepherd sits on a brown boulder 
with his staff between his knees, the dogs 
at his feet, ears pointed with atten- 
tion. He unfolds his cigarette-papers and 
fumbles for the sack. 

“Eh, my tobacco? I have left it at 
the camp. Go, Pinto, and fetch it.” 

Away races the collie, pleased as a 
patted schoolboy, and comes back with 
the tobacco between his jaws. 

“T must tell you a story of the mishe- 
gotten devil of a he goat, Noé,” says the 
shepherd, rolling a cigarette. “You! Go 
and feteh Noé, that Madam-who-writes- 
the-book may see.” 
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In a jiffy the dog has nipped Noé by 
the ankles and cut him out of the band, 
but you will have to ask again before you 
get your story, for it is not Noé the shep- 
herd has in mind. In reality he is burst- 
ing with pride of his dog, and thinks 
only to exhibit him. It is the expansive- 
ness of affection that elevates the cus- 
tomary performance to an achievement. 
As for the other man’s dog, why should 
it not do well? unless his master, being a 
dull fellow, has spent his pains to no end. 
But in the Pinto there with the listening 
ears and muzzle delicately pointed and 
inquiring, with the eye confident and 
restrained as expressing the suspension 
of communication rather than its in- 
completeness, you perceive at once a 
tangible and exceptionable distinction. 


Woe 


BY FALLOW NORTON 


Ss wind of woe sang through my trees— 
O well I love a singing! 
But Peace came by and all is still; 
Sweet silent Peace must have her will 
To stop the light woe’s singing. 


The hand of woe upon my walls 


Dark shapes was ever tracing. 
Mayhap they were not beautiful, 
But they were strange and wonderful, 

And joy came of his tracing. 


But Peace within the chamber came, 
(Peace loveth me too dearly !) 
Now I must smile on bright blank walls, 
And sleep in dreamless tuneless halls 
Where silence rings too clearly. 


A little war, a littl 


woe, 


To set the banners flying! 
O rather than the earth were still— 
No song, no sound, no stir, no thrill— 


I'd hear my own voice crying! 
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BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON ’ 


HE trouble is that ever since it hap- 
pened Connie hasn’t been able to 


remember so well about the strange 
things at Aunt Betsy’s. It all seems to 
slip away from her, and more and more 
all the time. It is a very good thing 
she told Ben and me about it as soon as 
she got here, because now she will even 
ask Ben questions, like, “ What was it 
I said when they asked me whether she 
talked to me?” or, “ Where was I sitting 
when I saw her?” 

The reason why Connie went out to 
Aunt Betsy’s was because she had too 
many dreams at night and recited poetry 
all the time. It was the doctor himself 
that sent her there. She used to be his 
nurse, and he used to spend the summer 
with her when he was a little boy. It 
only took an hour on the train and then 
a long drive, but when you got there it 
was ’way back in the country. 

Aunt Betsy was quite old, and her 
niece Mrs. Annie took care of her. There 
was another niece, Mrs. Edward, that 
took care of Gran’ma Biggs, down in the 
cottage, and there was Ann Ellen, that 
was the maid. That is, she was the maid 
in one way, because she did the washing 
and other things, but she ate at the table 
with them and she called Mrs. Annie, 
“Annie.” She had a bad temper, but she 
sang nice songs, and when she wasn’t 
busy she told Connie stories of the In- 
dian massacres. 

You might think it would be lonely 
there, with nobody to play with, but for 
a long time, almost a week, Connie didn’t 
think so. To begin with, it was a very 
interesting house indeed. There was a 
bookease in the sitting-room with all 
kinds of queer books in it; there was a 
music-box, square, that played four tunes, 
with a looking-glass in it; and a big tall 
screen made of white cloth like sheets 
and pillow-cases. This cloth was entirely 
covered up with pictures, plain and col- 
ored, and little bits of poetry and jokes 


Silver Heart 


and photographs and colored birds of all 
kinds, pasted on to exactly fit each other, 
so that not a speck of cloth showed ex- 
cept where some had been torn off. It 
was made by Dr. Welles and his brothers 
when they were boys, and Connie spent 
hours reading it: both sides were covered. 

There were some queer-looking photo- 
graphs in there, and a melodeon that 
Connie used to go in and play on 
whenever she got the chance, but that 
wasn’t often, because they made her stay 
outdoors all the time. She was sorry 
for that, because the melodeon sounded 
so sad and loud, and it made her think 
about things long ago that she had near- 
ly forgotten, she said. 

She used to hear about Gran’ma Biggs, 
but for some time she didn’t see her, 
because, though she often went down to 
the cottage on errands, Mrs. Edward was 
always in the kitchen, and there didn’t 
seem to be anybody about but Mr. Biggs, 
her husband, and he never said a word. 
For two months that she was there Con- 
nie never heard him open his mouth but 
once, and then he only said two words. 

Well, one day when Connie went down 
to get some pickled pears, Mrs. Edward 
wasn’t in the kitchen, and Connie went 
through into the next room, and it was 
a bedroom, strange to say. In it was a 
big high bed with long ruffles like skirts 
around the bottom, and a great big 
bureau with glass knobs, and Connie 
said she didn’t believe the windows had 
been opened for a year. There was a 
little thin old woman in the bed in a 
queer white nightcap, just as in old- 
fashioned pictures. She was very old in- 
deed, with only a few teeth, and she was 
brown and wrinkled and had very bright 
eyes. She was staring straight at Connie, 
so Connie felt she ought to say some- 
thing, and she said: “How do you do? 
I hope you’re feeling better, Gran’ma 
Biggs,” for she knew who it must be. 
“Why,” said Gran’ma Biggs, “if it 
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THE LITTLE 


ain’t little Lorilla! How air ye, Lorilla, 
child? I ain’t seen ye for weeks. Why 
ain’t ye been down ?” 

“T’m Constantia Van Cott,” said Con- 
nie, “and you’ve never met me before, 
but I’m glad to know you.” Con is al- 
ways very polite. 

Then Gran’ma Biggs began to laugh, 
such a queer laugh—like a squeaky door, 
Connie told us. 

“ Allus up to your monkey tricks,” she 
said. “I never see such a child for 
games. Seem’s if you had to play 
sump’n different every time you come. 
Well, come an’ shake hands with old 
gran’ma, anyway.” 

So Connie went up to the bed, and she 
says that unless a parrot ever climbed 
up on your fingers you never will know 
what it felt like to sheke hands with 
Gran’ma Biggs. 

“ Ain’t you brought Spot?” said gran’- 
ma. “I thought you allers brought her. 
Didn’t I hear her bark ?”’ 

“That’s old Nig that came up with 
me,” Connie told her; “he has a good 
many spots, but that’s not his name.” 

Just then Mrs. Edward came running 
in, all out of breath. 

“What are you doing in here?” she 
asked Connie, quite crossly, and then she 
said to Gran’ma Biggs, “ Mother, I hope 
you haven’t been talking any nonsense.” 

“Well, I guess not,” said gran’ma. 
“T’m too glad to see Lorilla to talk 
nonsense. Why ain’t you let her down 
before? Here I’ve been a-beggin’ an’ 
a-prayin’ for her, an’ you puttin’ me off 
for weeks—or months, for aught I know. 
But the dear child’s come fin’lly to see 
her gran’ma, all by herself, ain’t you, 
lovey ?” 

“This ain’t Lorilla, mother; it’s the 
little girl Fred sent down—don’t you re- 
member I told you?” said Mrs. Edward, 
very quick and shaking her head at 
Gran’ma Biggs. 

“ An’ Spot, too—I ain’t seen old Spotty 
for a long time,” gran’ma went on. 

Mrs. Edward took hold of Connie’s arm 
and just dragged her out of the room. 

“That’s not Spot, mother; you remem- 
ber when she died; ’twas ten years ago, 
an’ the pup’s thirteen now. You remem- 
ber little Nig that upset the milk, don’t 
you?” she asked gran’ma, and she tried 
to shut the door. But Gran’ma Biggs 
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sat right up in bed and shook her fist at 
her; and Connie said it was dreadful to 
see her, with her arm all brown and thin 
and her old hooked nose, 

“Then you bring me Lorilla right off,” 
she called out, “and no shenannegin 
about it! I'll speak to Edward to-night, 
mind you that.” 

But by that time the door was shut, and 
Mrs. Edward walked home with Connie. 

“You mustn’t mind mother,” she told 
her; “her mind sort o’ wanders; you see 
she’s ‘most ninety years old. Spot’s been 
dead these ten years.” 

“And Lorilla,” says Connie. “Is she 
dead, too?” 

“T don’t see how you ever got in 
there,” said Mrs. Edward; “it beats all 
how things will go wrong some days. 
Sick people are a great care.” 

You see she never answered Connie’s 
question at all. As soon as they got 
back she sent Connie out to play, and 
then she called Mrs. Annie and Aunt 
3etsy, and Connie knew perfectly well 
that she was telling them about it, from 
the way they looked out of the window 
at her. 

Well, just about then Connie began to 
get lonely. She thought how all the girls 
at Elmbank had somebody to play with, 
and there she was with only an old 
spotted dog for a companion. There 
wasn’t any house but the cottage for a 
long distance, and she began to feel how 
all alone and deserted everything was— 
anything might happen to them there, 
with no telephone. And just then it 
clouded over and thundered and some 
drops fell, and Connie thought she might 
as well begin to ery then and there, she 
felt so sad and lonesome. 

She went into the house by the side 
door and up the back stairs, and start- 
ed to go into the little hall that led to 
her room; but when she pushed in the 
door it wasn’t that little hall at all, but 
some attic stairs. Connie was so sur- 
prised she stopped erying and went on up 
the stairs. The ceiling sloped down to 
the floor at each end and it was quite 
dim, because there were only a few little 
windows and they were very cobwebby; 
besides, the rain mede things dark. There 
were one or two old trunks there and some 
queer bandboxes and a little tin bath- 
tub, all painted with flowers. There were 
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several broken chairs with painted backs 
and seats made of that stuff that looks 
like straw, and a wooden crib that shut up 
like a camp-chair in the middle. There 
was a dusty old wire cage for a squirrel, 
and a whole lot of dried catnip tied up in 
bunches, and other smelly things. 

Connie poked along, to see how small 
she would have to bow down as the roof 
got lower and lower, and just as she was 
going to get on her hands and knees she 
stumbled over a little trunk. It was so 
emall that she knew it must have been a 
doll’s trunk, and she sat right down and 
opened it, because, though she never would 
touch any of the other trunks and boxes 
for the world, of course she felt that she 
had a right to see the little-girl things. 

The first thing in the trunk was a pile 
of doll’s clothes; they weren’t very nice, 
but they were made just as well as if the 
cloth had been better, but very old- 
fashioned. And it must have been a 
grown-up doll, too, because there were 
hats for it, with strings like Aunt Betsy’s. 
And there were nightcaps like Gran’ma 
Biggs’s. 

Under the clothes were some other 
playthings—a long string all covered with 
buttons of many different sorts, a little 
box with the top all made of shells pasted 
on close together, and a little eup made 
of striped shiny wood that had printed 
on it, Made of wood from Mt. Tom, Mass- 
achuselts. In the shell box there was a lock 
of black curly hair tied with blue ribbon 
in an envelope, and on it was written, 
“My dear Spotty’s hair when she was six 
months old.” In another envelope was 
some yellow hair, not real, and that said, 
“A lock of Estella’s old hair that was 
burned when Fred sent the new wig.” 
You see, that was the doll. There was 
one more with brown hair, but the 
writing was all seratched out, so that 
Connie ecouldn’t read it. 

Under the box was a book, in a cover 
made of brown cloth like what is behind 
furniture sometimes; it was called The 
Third Reader. They used to learn to 
read in books like that, but Connie says 
we'd better be thankful that we don’t now, 
for the stories in this one were silly. 
They were babyish, and the poetry espe- 
cially. There was no name in the front, 
but instead it said, “If my name you 
wish to see, look on page one hundred 
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and three.” She turned to that page, 
and then it said, “If my name you still 
would find, look on page marked fifty- 
nine.” §So she looked there, and ther 
was the name: “Lorilla Biggs. If on 
this name you chance to look, think of 
me and close the book.” 

And that is just what Connie did. 
She would have been so glad if Lorilla 
had been there; it was all she needed to 
make her contented—somebody to play 
with, you see. She said it almost seemed 
as if Lorilla was there, because there 
were her things and the locks of hair 
and the writing that said tu think of her. 
It was almost dark, and Connie played 
that Lorilla was over behind one of the 
trunks, and that the noise the rain made 
on the roof was her feet running around. 
She said afterwards she wouldn’t have 
been surprised if Lorilla.- had come out 
any minute. But of course she didn’t, 
and Connie knew well enough that she 
must either be dead or grown up by this 
time. 

The sound of the rain made her feel 
sleepy, it was so quiet in there, and the 
catnip and things smelled so strong, too— 
such things always make Con sleepy. So 
she fell asleep, and the water leaked in 
right over her shoulder, and when she 
woke up she was quite wet, and the doll’s 
things, too. It was awfully dark and she 
was seared to death, so she just tumbled 
the things under the trunk and felt her 
way down-stairs, and changed her dress 
quickly so that Mrs. Annie shouldn’t be 
worried, for her throat felt sore. 

Well, they were so delighted to see her, 
they never scolded her a bit, for they’d 
been out hunting all over for her; they 
thought she was lost somewhere. And 
Aunt Betsy kissed her, and they all cried, 
and Mrs. Edward’s husband said, “ Well, 
well!” That’s every word she ever heard 
him say. 

Of course she told them where she had 
been, and then she said, “ Was Lorilla 
your sister, Mrs. Annie?” 

Connie says they looked: at her and 
then at each other and never said a word. 
Then they all began to say something, 
and all stopped together. Finally Aunt 
Betsy said: “ Well, Annie, there’s no need 
to make a bad matter worse by fightin’ 
the truth. Nobody knows what mother’s 
said, so we might’s well out with it.” 
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“ All right,” said Mrs. Annie; “ you’re 
in charge, and what you say goes. I guess 
the truth’s the best myself.” 

So then she told Connie about little 
Lorilla. She was their sister Etta’s lit- 
tle girl, and her father died when she was 
a baby, so she was all her mother had, 
and her mother was dreadful choice of 
her, Mrs. Annie said. She was pretty 
and good and a real comfort, and Gran’- 
ma Biggs just worshipped the ground 
she walked on. She had to play most of 
the time by herself, because she was the 
only child, but she was real contented, 
and she set great store by Spot; they’d 
play by the hour together, “just like 
you and old Nig,” Mrs. Annie said. She 
was eleven years old, like Connie, and 
she had dreadful old-fashioned ways and 
sewed patchwork just like a woman. She 
made the quilt in Connie’s room. 

Well, one morning Spot went off to 
the river to take a swim, and while she was 
gone Lorilla said she guessed she’d go 
out and try to find some closed gentians 
for her mother, because they were her 
mother’s favorite flower, and September 
was the month to find them. So they 
said all right, and her mother said to kiss 
her good-by. And Lorilla laughed and 
said she wouldn’t be gone long enough 
for that; but then she changed her mind 
and came back and kissed her. “I'll 
kiss you, too, Aunt Annie,” she said; and 
then Aunt Betsy pretended to ery and 
said, “ No kiss for poor old Aunt Betsy?” 
Then Lorilla nearly cried herself, be- 
cause she thought Aunt Betsy was in 
earnest, and she was too tender-hearted 
to hurt a fly. She went out after she 
gave her a kiss, too, and shut the door 
after her very carefully, the way she 
always did. And they never saw her 
again. 

They hunted and they hunted for weeks 
and weeks, and poor old Spot used to run 
around the barn where they used to play 
together, howling and erying till they 
had to chain her up, but they never found 
any sign of her. Dr. Welles’s father sent 
three detectives up there, and everybody 
for miles around helped them hunt, and 
they arrested a band of gipsies that was 
roaming about, a mile away, and thought 
they had her once, but they couldn’t prove 
that the gipsies had seen her, and they 
had to let them go. After the gipsies 
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had got away they found out that three 
or four of them had escaped before the 
rest were caught, and gone away on a 
train, and people always thought they 
were the ones that had little Lorilla. 

Her mother only lived a year after 
that; she just pined off, Mrs. Annie said. 
But she always said Lorilla was dead, 
and she was the only one that thought 
that, for everybody else was sure she was 
living with the gipsies or carried away 
into another country. 

Of course that was very exciting and 
interesting, and Connie asked so many 
questions that she didn’t have time to 
tell about her throat, and it got sorer 
all the time. She dreamed about Lorilla 
all night, and the next morning she went 
out with old Nig and walked along by 
the river and pretended that she was go- 
ing to meet her there, after Lorilla got 
the gentians, and that they were going 
to play. Finally she got tired pretending 
to wait, and she thought all of a sudden 
that she might just as well pretend 
Lorilla had come. So she did. She said 
she felt rather silly when she first said: 
“Why, here you are at last, Lorilla! 
I’d about given you up,” but after that 
it was just as easy as anything, and be- 
fore long she was talking away, first for 
herself and then for Lorilla, and having 
quite a nice time. It wasn’t nearly so 
lonely, of course, and it was fun to plan 
out what Lorilla would have said. At 
first she used to stop and think, but after 
a while she answered back very quickly, 
not stopping at all, and sometimes she 
would speak so fast that she really didn’t 
know what she was going to say, and 
it surprised her when she’d said it—if you 
see what I mean. If you knew Con, you 
wouldn’t be surprised that she got so 
excited doing this that her head ached, 
and she never went home till they came 
to get her for dinner. She wouldn’t tell 
about her throat then, for she wanted 
to get right back to Lorilla, and she was 
afraid Mrs. Annie would make her go 
to bed. So she went directly there and 
sat down by the river and began to 
play again. 

While she was playing she happened 
to look behind her and saw somebody 
walking through the trees.. Of course she 
stopped talking and felt ashamed of her- 
self to be making so much noise all alone, 
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and she was afraid whoever it was would 
laugh, because she was talking with two 
voices, one for Lorilla and one for her- 
self. She waited for them to get by, 
and then she began again. But when she 
looked around to make sure, she saw 
somebody step behind a bush, and she 
could see that it was a woman, for she 
saw her dress and her sunbonnet. She 
supposed it was Mrs. Annie coming to 
see what she was doing, and got up to 
catch her, but she hid behind some of 
the bushes and kept so still that Con 
got very cross and nearly cried, she felt 
so tired and her head ached so. Finally 
she called cut, “ You can hide there all 
day if you want to; I sha’n’t hunt!” 
and went back to her place. But she only 
whispered then, partly to tease Mrs. 
Annie and partly because she hated to 
have anybody hear her. But she knew 
that nobody had gone away, for she lis- 
tened carefully, and suddenly she turned 
around, and it wasn’t Mrs. Annie, after 
all, but a little girl not much bigger than 
Connie herself. Connie stared at her for 
a minute, but she looked very scared, 
and jumped behind a big tree that was 
there, and all of a sudden Con got 
frightened herself, it was so still there, 
and ealled Nig and ran home. She 
looked around once or twice, but she 
didn’t see the little girl, which she was 
sorry for, because she looked nice, though 
seared. When she got to the house she 
asked what little girl lived around there, 
and Mrs. Annie said, not any. 

“Did you see one?” she asked her, and 
when Connie told her about it she laughed 
and said that it must be Henry Barber’s 
little girl from Waite’s Falls. “ Henry 
comes once a week to see if we want any 
pot-cheese or buttermilk and get the rags 
for his wife to make her rugs of,” she said, 
“and I told him last week to bring Josie 
with him to visit with you. She’s dread- 
ful shy, and I guess when she saw you 
she couldn’t come up to the seratch. You 
oughtn’t to ’a’ run, though.” 

Pretty soon Mrs. Edward came over and 
Mrs. Annie told her about Josie, but Mrs. 
Edward said that Henry Barber had just 
driven by and Josie wasn’t with him. 

“ Well, then, he’s left her in the woods 
there, and Connie’d better run right back 
and hunt her up,” said Mrs. Annie; so 
Connie went back and hunted and called, 


but for a long time she couldn’t find any- 
body. Once or twice, though, she saw 
her just ahead, and then she’d eall out: 
“Oh, please wait! Please stay till I 
catch up, Josie!” One time the little 
girl waited till Con was quite near, and 
turned and smiled, but then she looked 
scared again, and slipped off to one side, 
where the bushes were thick. Finally 
Connie thought she’d sit down and pre- 
tend not to notice, and see if she’d come 
up; so she sat down on a big stone and 
shut her eyes and waited, and when she 
opened them softly there was the little 
girl standing quite near, looking at her. 
Connie kept on sitting still, and by and 
by the little girl sat down near her and 
watched her. So then Connie smiled and 
she smiled, and they smiled back and 
forth, and at last Connie asked her if 
she knew that her father had started home 
without her, and she shook her head. 

“We'd better start on and see if we 
can catch him,” Connie said. “ Come 
on!” and she jumped up, but that fright- 
ened the little girl, and she was up like 
lightning and running away. She ran 
so quick and so soft that the leaves rus- 
tling covered up the footsteps, and once 
Connie lost track of her she couldn’t get 
her again. By this time poor Con was 
pretty tired, and she was so disappointed 
she began to cry; and when she got back 
they had to get her some cookies and milk 
before she could stop. Mrs. Annie was 
awfully cross with Josie for being so 
silly, and told Connie never to mind; 
she’d take her up to the Barbers’ and 
teach Josie manners if her own mother 
couldn’t. 

“ She’ll come round all right,” she said; 
“those black eyes o’ hers ‘Il snap when 
she sees what I’ve brought her—I know 
what she likes.” 

“ Her eyes aren’t black—they’re gray,” 
said Connie; “and if she doesn’t like 
me, she needn’t, so there!” 

“What you talkin’ about, child? her 
eyes are black as ink,” said Mrs. Edward. 

Then Connie lost her temper and push- 
ed away the cooky, which didn’t taste 
very good, anyway, and contradicted 
dreadfully. 

“Her eyes are not black—they are as 
gray as mine,” she said, very crossly. 

“There, there!” Mrs. Annie said; 
“don’t mind the child; she’s tired to 
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death, and she looks to if she’d 
caught a chill besides.” 

She made Connie change her stockings 
and gave her some milk toast for supper; 
but it didn’t taste good, but bitter, like 
the cooky, and Connie was glad to go to 
bed. But she woke up in the middle of 
the night, and couldn’t get to sleep again 
for a long time. She thought about little 
Lorilla, and how nice it would have been 
if she had been at Aunt Betsy’s, and how 
they would have played together and told 
stories and slept in the same room, and 
it seemed to her she simply couldn’t bear 
it to stay there alone much longer. She 
thought maybe she’d go to sleep if she 
could count a few stars, which she’d 
heard makes you sleepy, and she got up 
and sat on the window-sill and looked out. 
It was so still she could hear the leaves 
rustle on trees a long way off, and Gran’- 
ma Biggs’s cottage and the barn at the 
end of the lane behind it looked like 
pictures of houses, all flat. Just as she 
started to count the stars on top of the 
barn she saw something move beside it, 
and when looked down near the 
ground she saw it was a person, stealing 
quietly around the corner of the barn, 
and she knew by the sunbonnet and the 
apron that it was the little girl. At first 
she couldn’t believe it, but the more she 
looked the more she was sure, and then 
she leaned out of the window and waved 
her hand, hoping to get her attention 
and then go down and let her in. The 
little girl didn’t seem to dare to go very 
far from the barn, because as soon as 
she had taken a few she’d turn 
around and run behind it again, just the 
way she did by the river. But Connie kept 
on waving—of course she didn’t dare call 
out loud—and pretty soon she thought 
the little girl saw her, for she tipped her 
bonnet high as though she was looking 
up, and started along toward the cottage. 
In a moment she was by it, and then 
she came into the lane, and pretty soon 
she was quite near Aunt Betsy’s house. 
Then Connie was sure she saw her, for 
she waved her hand and hurried faster, 
when all of a sudden, just as she reached 
the well, Nig began to bark and howl. 
It was a dreadful noise, coming when 
everything was so still, and it frightened 
Connie so that she screamed and nearly 
fell out of the window. It frightened 
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the little girl still more, for she turned 
right around and ran back to the barn, 
and disappeared behind it. 

Of course that woke up Mrs. Annie, 
and she came running to Connie’s room, 
and when Connie told her that the little 
girl hadn’t found her father, after all, but 
was hiding behind the barn and too afraid 
to come out, Mrs. Annie stared at her in 
the strangest way and said: “ Child, 
you're dreaming. There’s no little girl 
there. You’ve been walking in your 
sleep.” 

“T think I know a person when I see 
one,” said Connie, half crying, “and she 
waved her hand to me, too. You go down 
behind the barn and you'll see.” 

“Oh, nonsense!” said Mrs. Edward. 
“Look here, child; Josie Barber’s down 
with the measles, and how could she be 
here? Henry told me so himself; he 
stopped in after you went to bed.” 

“Then it’s some other little girl,” said 
Connie, “and she’s out all alone behind 
the barn,” but they put her back into 
bed and said that there wasn’t any little 
girl that it could be, and made her go 
to sle« p. 

So Connie went to sleep, and she 
dreamed that she and little Lorilla were 
playing in the barn, and the hay got into 
her nose and choked her, and she was 
dying, and Lorilla shook her and said, 
“Wake up! wake up!” and she woke 
up with a jump, all hot and stuffy and 
choking. 

Well, I suppose you'll think she was 
crazy, but she got up out of bed and put 
on her wrapper and her shoes and stock- 
ings, and opened the door softly and start- 
ed down-stairs. She said she had to go 
and find that little girl. She just had to. 
And she was so hot besides, she thought 
it would be cooler outdoors. Her head 
felt very and she says that she 
skipped down the stairs just like dancing, 
as you do in dreams. She went out by 
the kitchen door very softly, and it was 
beautiful in the yard, almost light, with 
only one big star and the sky a kind of 
white. You could see everything very 
plainly, and she wasn’t a bit afraid. It 
smelled so good that she felt very happy, 
and she ran along the path to the barn, 
in that dancing kind of way, so quickly 
that she got there in a moment, though 
it was really quite a long way. 
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And there was the little girl waiting 
for her, just as she knew she would be. 
She wasn’t a bit shy by that time, and 
they began to play directly. Connie 
meant to ask her why she didn’t go home 
to bed, and where she lived, but she forgot 
all about it somehow, and her head felt so 
big and queer that she couldn’t remember 
much of anything. We've often asked 
Connie what they played, but it made her 
very cross after a while, because at first 
she used to say, “Oh, we just played, 
that’s all,” and finally she had to own up 
that she couldn’t remember, but they had 
a beautiful time. We asked her what the 
little girl talked about, and at first she 
used to say, “ Oh, everything, you know— 
just different things”; but when Ben 
asked her to tell one thing—just some 
one thing that the little girl said—she 
thought very hard and finally said that she 
couldn’t remember one word, really; but 
of course she must have talked, or they 
couldn’t have played, could they ? 

After a while Con got sleepy and want- 
ed the little girl to come in and go to bed, 
but she wouldn’t go so far from the barn: 
she’d run behind it if she heard a noise, 
and once when the black rooster, that al- 
ways woke up first, began to crow, she ran 
in and made Connie hunt a long time 
before she found her. That made Connie 
cross and her head ached terribly, and 
she felt dizzy, too, so she said she was 
going back to the house unless the little 
girl told her the secret place she hid in. 
Then the little girl put her fingers on 
her lips and looked very wise, and 
beckoned to Connie to come and see some- 
thing, and not make any noise; and Con 
went softly after her. She knelt down 
and swept away some hay from the back 
of the floor and caught her finger nail 
into a little kind of crack in the board 
and lifted the board up and pointed down. 
And there was a lovely little place under 
the floor, just big enough to hide in, and 
the board would drop back, and nobody 
would ever in the world guess you were 
there. Then Con was ashamed for being 
so cross and begged the little girl’s par- 
don, the place was so fine; and she smiled 
very kindly, and took off her neck a blue 
ribbon with a silver heart strung ‘on it 
and held it out to Connie. Connie put 
out her hand for it, but before she touch- 
ed it the little girl let go of it and it 





dropped into the secret place and the 
board fell back, and there it was—gone. 

“Look out! Look out!” Connie called, 
very loud, and the little girl gave a jump 
and Connie fell down, and when she got 
up the little girl was gone. Connie said 
she felt as if she’d been asleep and just 
waked up, and she knew she was sick 
or something, her head was so queer and 
her legs shook. She ran out of the barn 
and stumbled along to the house and fell 
asleep right on the kitchen floor, and Mrs. 
Annie found her there when she came 
down. 

Now, what do you think? When Con- 
nie told them where she went and about 
the little girl, they just looked at each 
other and told her she dreamed it. They 
said she had walked in her sleep to the 
kitchen door and never gone any farther. 

And Aunt Betsy said: “Annie, I’m 
going to write for Fred this minute. 
You get the quinine now. It’s chills ’n’ 
fever.” 

Well, that was too much for poor Con 
to bear, and she burst out crying and 
couldn’t stop. 

“Go out to the barn, then, if you don’t 
believe me, and get into the secret place 
and find the silver heart she gave me 
then you'll see!” she told them, sobbing 
and crying. 

Hardly had she said that, when Aunt 
Betsy put her hand up to her belt and 
tumbled over in her chair, and Mrs. 
Annie and Mrs. Edward stared at Connie 
and swallowed in their throats; and Mrs. 
Annie whispered: 

“The heart? The silver heart? Which 
one? Tell me, deary; tell Aunt Annie.” 

So Connie told them, and Mrs. Edward 
got up and said: “The Lord help poor 
Etta, girls—she’s seen Lorilla’s locket! 
I’m going for Mr. Weed, an’ you look 
after Betsy.” 

Connie said that after that nobody 
seemed to pay any attention to her, and 
when they did they stared at her and 
didn’t pet her at all, and she felt bad, 
too. Aunt Betsy cried and cried, and the 
coffee boiled all over the stove and smelled 
dreadfully, and Connie took a great big 
cup, and they never said a word. It made 
her feel very well and her head got small 
again. She had to sit in the room with 
Aunt Betsy, and nobody did a thing till 
Mr. Weed came, and then she had to tell 
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THE LITTLE 
him the whole thing over again. And he 
shook his head and asked her to describe 
the locket; and when she said it was on 
a blue ribbon, Aunt 
than ever. 
“Come out 
child,” said 


and 


Betsy cried harder 


with me to the barn, my 
Mr. Weed, and they went, 
some other people that Connie had 
never before, and Mr. Barber and 
the and Ann Ellen. And 
Connie went right to the place and push- 
ed away the hay, and the board wasn’t 
there at all, but smaller ones, all nailed 
down tight. It had been changed, 
now she knew they wouldn’t believe 
and she began to ery. 

“You see, my child Mr. Weed, 
and he looked very sadly at her, “ you 
have made a great deal of pain for these 
poor sisters, and to no purpose. There is 
no board here such as you describe.” 

“But there 
cried out; “it 


seen 


hired man 


and 
her, 


” 


said 


Connie 
was as wide as three of 
these boards and the end, and 
dark brown. And now some one has cov- 
ered it up, and I can’t get my locket, and 
the little girl gave it to me.” 

Just then Henry, the hired man, 
stepped out and coughed and said: “ This 
here floor ain’t only been laid but eight 
years, Mis’ Edward, since I come, and the 
old boards was like she Says. It was laid 
right on top o’ the other.” 

Then Mr. Weed looked very sharply 
at Henry, and Mrs. Annie gave a scream 
and ran to the place and began to pick 
at the nails. 

“Oh, Mr. 


was, there was!” 


loose at 


Weed! Oh, 


poor Etta!” 
she cried out. “I remember now. That’s 
what Lorilla meant. She told me one 


day that if ever the Indians sh’d come 
again they’d never get her, for she knew 
a place they’d never find in a hundred 
years. ‘T’ll be safe there, Aunt Annie, 
says she, ‘you'll see;’ but she never’d 
tell me. It was under there—my poor 
baby, ’twas under there!” 

Connie couldn’t move a step, her legs 
shook so, and Mr. Weed held her hand 
so tight. 

“My friends,” he said, “out of the 
mouths of babes and sucklings a strange 
matter has been disclosed to us. Let 
some one bring a chisel and a hammer!” 

Henry went away, and suddenly Aunt 
Betsy sat right down on the floor and 
made motions to Mrs. Annie. 
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“ Annie,” she said, very hoarse, just 
as if she had caught cold,—* Annie. 


*Twas the day she went away that we had 
the hay in!” 

When Henry came back there were more 
people with him, and it was so still you 
could hear the long nails squeak when 
he knocked the boards up. When he 
had got them off—he broke them at the 
other end—Connie pulled her hand away 
“ There’s my board,” she said, 
“and here’s where you put your finger 
nail,” and she fitted her nail in and pull- 
ed the board back a little way. “I told 
you somebody had covered it up,” she 
said, “now I'll find my locket,” and she 
started to look in, but Mr. Weed pulled 
her back. 

“Hush, my child!” he said, and Con- 
nie says his hand was cold as ice; “go 
back with the women. I will look.” 

He looked down and jumped back, and 
then he looked again, with his hand out 
behind him so nobody could come. 


and ran. 


Everybody was erying but Connie, and 
she was feeling queerer and queerer. 

“ My friends,” he said, very gentle and 
still, “let us pray.” 

Then he made a prayer and everybody 
knelt down, and Connie can’t remember 
what he said except the end: “who in 
Thine own time revealest 
thing, so that we may be at 
Amen.” 


good every- 


peace, 


*“ And now please give me my locket,” 
says Connie, who tried to be polite while 
he was praying, “ for my throat is so sore.” 

And he leaned down over the secret 
place and put down his hand a moment, 
and then he held it out, and there, tied 
to an old grayish kind of string, was a 
little silver heart. 

Mrs. Annie gave a long sigh, like when 
you hold your breath, and then, Connie 
says, the floor sank down under her and 
left ber standing in the air, and she seem- 
ed to forget everything after that, but 
somebody carried her away. And when 
she got well she was at home, and Ben 
and I eame to see her. 

She has never seen them again, Mrs. 
Annie and Mrs. Edward and Gran’ma 
Biggs, and nobody would tell her any- 
thing about them, so she has nearly for- 
gotten, now; but Ben thinks that nothing 
in any book is more wonderful than this 
story of little Lorilla. 
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BY HENRY 


ARD is the task of him who at 
H this late day would attempt to 

say anything new about Wash- 
ington. But perhaps it may be possible 
to unsay some of the things which have 
been said, and which, though they were 
at one time new, have never at any time 
been strictly true. 

The character of Washington, emer- 
ging splendid from the dust and tumult 
f those great conflicts in which he play- 
ed the leading part, has passed successive: 
ly into three media of obscuration, from 
each of which his figure, like the sun 
shining through vapors, has received some 
disguise of shape and color. First came 
the mist of mythology, in which we dis- 
cerned the new St. George, serene, im- 
peccable, moving through an orchard of 
ever-blooming cherry - trees, gracefully 
vanquishing dragons with a touch, and 
shedding fragrance and radiance around 
him. Out of that mythological mist we 
groped our way, to find ourselves beneath 
the rolling clouds of oratory, above which 
the head of the hero was pinnacled in 
remote grandeur, like a sphinx poised 
upon a volcanic peak, isolated and mys- 
terious. That altitudinous figure still 
dominates the cloudy landseapes of the 
after-dinner orator; but the frigid 
academic mind has turned away from 
it, and looking through the fog of criti- 
cism has descried another Washing- 
ton, not really an American, not amaz- 
ingly a hero, but a very decent English 
country gentleman, honorable, cour- 
ageous, good, shrewd, slow, and, above 
all, immensely lucky. 

Now here are two of the things often 
said about Washington which need, if I 
mistake not, to be unsaid: first, that he 
was a solitary and inexplicable phenom- 
enon of greatness; and, second, that he 
was not an American. 

Solitude, indeed, is the last quality 
that an intelligent student of his career 
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would ascribe to him. Dignified and re- 
served he was, undoubtedly; and as this 
manner was natural to him, he won more 
true friends by using it than if he had 
disguised himself in a forced familiarity 
and worn his heart upon his sleeve. But 
from first to last he was a man who did 
his work in the bonds of companionship, 
who trusted his comrades in the great 
enterprise even though they were not his 
intimates, and who neither sought nor 
occupied a lonely eminence of unshared 
glory. He was not of the jealous race of 
those who 


Bear, like the Turk, no brother near the 
throne; 


nor of the temper of George III., who 
chose his ministers for their vacuous com- 
pliancy. Washington was surrounded by 
men of similar though not of equal 
strength, — Franklin, Hamilton, Knox, 
Greene, the Adams’, Jefferson, Madi- 
son. He is not a lonely pinnacle like 
Mount Shasta, elevated above the plain 


sy drastie lift of pent voleanic fires. 


He rises like the central summit of a 
great mountain range, with all his noble 
fellowship of kindred peaks about him, 
enhancing his unquestioned supremacy 
by their glorious neighborhood and their 
great support. 

What shall we say, then, of the Ameri- 
eanism of Washington? It was denied, 
during his lifetime for a little while, by 
those who envied his greatness, resented 
his leadership, and sought to shake him 
from his lofty place. But hé stood serene 
and imperturbable, while that denial, like 
many another blast of evil-scented wind, 
passed into nothingness, even before the 
disappearance of the party strife out of 
whose fermentation it had arisen. By 
the unanimous judgment of his country- 
men for two generations after his death 
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he was hailed as Pater Patriw; and the 
age which conferred that title was too 
ingenuous to suppose that the father 
could be of a different race from his own 
offspring. 

But the modern doubt is more subtle, 
more curious, more refined in its meth- 
ods. It does not spring, as the old denial 
did, from a partisan hatred, which would 
eek to discredit Washington by an accu- 
sation of undue partiality for England, 
and thus to break his hold upon the love 
of the people. It arises, rather, like a creep- 
ing exhalation, from a modern theory of 
what true Americanism really is: a theory 
which goes back, indeed, for its inspira- 
tion to Dr. Johnson’s somewhat crudely 
expressed opinion that “the Americans 
were a race whom no other mortals could 
wish to resemble ;” but which, in its later 
form, takes counsel with those British 
connoisseurs who demand of their typical 
American not depravity of morals but 
deprivation of manners, not vice of heart 
but vulgarity of speech, not badness but 
bumptiousness, and at least enough of 
eccentricity to make him amusing to cul- 
tivated people. I find that not a few of 
our native professors and critics are in- 
clined to accept some features of this 
view, perhaps in mere reaction from the 
unamusing character of their own exist- 
ence, They are not quite ready to sub- 
scribe to Mr. Kipling’s statement that 
the real American is “ unkempt, disrepu- 
table, vast,” but they are willing to ad- 
mit that it will not do for him to be pru- 
dent, orderly, dignified. He must have 
a touch of picturesque rudeness, a red 
shirt in his mental as well as in his sarto- 
rial outfit. The poetry that expresses him 
must recognize no metrical rules. The 
art that depicts him must use the primi- 
tive colors, and lay .them on thick. I 
remember reading somewhere that Ten- 
nyson had an idea that Longfellow, when 
he met him, would put his feet upon the 
table. And it is precisely because Long- 
fellow kept his feet in their proper place, 
in society as well as in verse, that some 
erities, nowadays, would have us believe 
that he was not a truly American poet. 

Traces of this curious theory of Amer- 
icanism in its application to Washington 
may now be found in many places. You 
shall hear historians describe him as a 
transplanted English commoner a sec- 
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ond edition of John Hampden. You 
shall read, in a famous poem, of Lincoln as 


New birth of our new soil, the first Amer- 
ican. 


That Lineoln was one of the greatest 
Americans, glorious in the largeness of 
his heart, the vigor of his manhood, the 
heroism of his soul, none ean doubt. 
But to affirm that he was the first Amer- 
ican is to disown and disinherit Washing- 
ton and Franklin and Adams and Jef- 
ferson. Lincoln himself would have 
been the man to extinguish such an im- 
poverishing claim with huge and hearty 
laughter. He knew that Grant and 
Sherman and Seward and Farragut and 
the men who stood with him were 
Americans, just as Washington knew 
that the Boston maltster, and the Penn- 
sylvania printer, and the Rhode Island 
anchor-smith, and the New Jersey 
preacher, and the New York lawyer, 
and the men who stood with him were 
Americans. 

He knew it, I say: and by what divi- 
nation? By a test more searching than 
any mere peculiarity of manners, dress, 
or speech: by a touchstone able to divide 
the gold of essential character from the 
alloy of superficial characteristics; by a 
standard which disregarded alike Frank- 
lin’s fur cap and Putnam’s old felt hat, 
Morgan’s leather leggings and Wither- 
spoon’s black silk gown and John Adams’ 
lace ruffles, to recognize and approve, be- 
neath these various garbs, the vital sign 
of America woven into the very souls of 
the men who belonged to her by a 
spiritual birthright. 

For what is true Americanism, and 
where does it reside? Not on the tongue, 
nor in the clothes, nor among the tran- 
sient social forms, refined or rude, which 
mottle the surface of human life. The 
log cabin has no monopoly of it, nor is it 
an immovable fixture of the stately pil- 
lared mansion. Its home is not on the 
frontier nor in the populous city, not 
among the trees of the wild forest nor 
the cultured groves of Academe. Its 
dwelling is in the heart. It speaks a 
seore of dialects but one language, fol- 
lows a hundred paths to the same goal, 
performs a thousand kinds of service in 
loyalty to the same ideal which is its 
life. True Americanism is this: 
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To believe that the inalienable rights of man to life, liberty, and the pur- 


To believe that any form of power that tramples on these rights is unjust. 
To believe that taxation without representation is tyranny, that government 
must rest upon the consent of the governed, and that the people should choose 


their own rulers. 


To believe that freedom must be safeguarded by law and order, and that 


the end of freedom is fair play for all. 


To believe not in a forced equality of conditions and estates, but in a 
true equalization of burdens, privileges, and opportunities. 

To believe that the selfish interests of persons, classes, and sections must 
be subordinated to the welfare of the commonwealth. 

To believe that union is as much a human necessity as liberty is a divine 


gift. 


To believe, not that all people are good, but that the way to make them 


better is to trust the whole people. 


To believe that a free state should offer an asylum to the oppressed, and 
an example of virtue, sobriety, and fair dealing to all nations. 

To believe that for the existence and perpetuity of such a state a man 
should be willing to give his whole service, in property, in labor, and in life. 


That is Americanism; an ideal em- 
bodying itself in a people; a creed heated 
white hot in the furnace of conviction 
and hammered into shape on the anvil of 
life; a vision commanding men to follow 
it whithersoever it may lead them. And 
it was the subordination of the personal 
self to that ideal, that creed, that vision, 
which gave eminence and glory to Wash- 
ington and the men who stood with him. 

This is the truth that emerges, crystalline 
and luminous, from the conflicts and con- 
fusions of the Revolution. The men who 
were able to surrender themselves and all 
their interests to the pure and loyal serv- 
ice of their ideal were the men who 
made good, the victors crowned with 
glory and honor. The men who would not 
make that surrender, who sought selfish 
ends, who were controlled by personal am- 
bition and the love of gain, who were 
willing to stoop to crooked means to ad- 
vanee their own fortunes, were the fail- 
ures, the lost leaders, and, in some cases, 
the men whose names are embalmed in 
their own infamy. The ultimate secret 
of greatness is neither physical nor in- 
tellectual, but moral. It is the capacity 
to lose self in the service of something 
greater. It is the faith to recognize, the 
will to obey, and the strength to fol- 
low a star. 

Washington, no doubt, was preeminent 
among his contemporaries in natural en- 
dowments. Less brilliant in his mental 


gifts than some, less eloquent and accom- 





plished than others, he had a rare balance 
of large powers which justified Lowell’s 
phrase of “an imperial man.” His ath- 
letic vigor and skill, his steadiness of 
nerve restraining an intensity of passion, 
his undaunted courage which refused no 
necessary risks and his prudence which 


took no unnecessary ones, the quiet sure- 


ness with which he grasped large ideas 
and the pressing energy with which he 
executed small details, the breadth of his 
intelligence, the depth of his convictions, 
his power to apply great thoughts and 
principles to every-day affairs, and his 
singular superiority to current prejudices 
and illusions,—these were gifts in com- 
bination which would have made him 
distinguished in any company, in any 
age. But what was it that won and kept 
a free field for the exercise of these gifts? 
What was it that secured for them a 
long, unbroken opportunity of develop- 
ment in the activities of leadership, until 
they reached the summit of their per- 
fection? It was a moral quality. It was 
the evident magnanimity of the man, 
which assured the people that he was no 
self-seeker who would betray their in- 
terests for his own glory or rob them for 
his own gain. It was the supreme mag- 
nanimity of the man, which made the 
best spirits of the time trust him im- 
plicitly, in war and peace, as one who 
would never forget his duty or his integ- 
rity in the sense of his own greatness. 

From the first, Washington appears not 
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as a Man aiming at prominence or power, 


but rather as one under obligation to serve 
Necessity was laid upon him, and 
After his marvellous 
escape from death in his first campaign for 
the defence of the colonies, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Davies, fourth president of Princeton 
College, spoke of him in a sermon as 
“that heroie youth, Colonel Washington, 
whom I ean but hope Providence has hith- 
erto preserved in so signal a manner for 


a cause. 


he met it willingly. 


some important service to his country.” 
It was a prophetic voice, and Washington 


was not disobedient to the message. 
Chosen to command the Army of the 


in 1775, he confessed to his 
wife his deep reluctance to surrender the 
joys of home, acknowledged publicly his 
feeling that he was not equal to the great 
trust committed to him, and then, ac- 
cepting it as thrown upon him “by a 
kind of destiny,” he gave himself body 
and its fulfilment, refusing all 
pay beyond the mere discharge of his ex- 
penses, of which he kept a strict account, 
and asking no other reward than the suc- 
cess of the cause which he served. 

“ Ah, but he was a rich man,” cries the 
carping critic, “he could afford to do it.” 
How many rich men to-day avail them- 
selves of their opportunity to indulge in 
this kind of extravagance, toiling tre- 
mendously without a salary, neglecting 
their own estate for the public benefit, 
seeing their property diminished without 
complaint, and coming into serious finan- 
cial embarrassment, even within sight of 
bankruptey, as Washington did, merely 
for the gratification of a to 
serve the people ? This indeed 
a very singular and noble form of 
luxury. But the wealth which makes 
it possible neither accounts for its ex- 
istence nor detracts from its glory. It 
was the fruit of a manhood superior alike 
to riches and to poverty, willing to risk 
all, and to use all, for the common good. 

Was it in any sense a misfortune for 
the people of America, even the poorest 
among them, that there was a man able 
to advance sixty-four thousand dollars out 
of his own purse, with no other security 
but his own faith in their cause, to pay 
his dail? expenses while he was leading 
their armies? This unsecured loan was one 
of the very things, I doubt not, that help- 
ed to inspire general confidence. Even 
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so the prophet Jeremiah purchased a field 
in Anathoth, in 
was captive into 
the 
silver, as a 


the days when Judah 
Jabylon, paying down 
shekels of 
faith that the 
from the en- 
to peaceful and 


money, even seventeen 
token of his 
land would delivered 
emy and restored 
derly habitation. 
Washington’s of 
property to the cause of liberty was re- 
paid by a grateful country at the close 
of the war. 


be 
or- 


substantial pledge 


But not a dollar of payment 
for the tremendous toil of body and mind, 
not a dollar for overtime,” for 
indirect damages to his estate, for com- 


“ 


work 


missions on the benefits which he secured 
for the general enterprise, for the use of 
his name or the value of his counsel, 
would he A few years later, 
when his large sagacity perceived that 
the development of internal commerce 
was of the first needs of the new 
country, at a time when he held no pub- 
lic office, he became president of a com- 
pany for the extension of navigation on 
the rivers James and The 
Legislature of Virginia proposed to give 
him a hundred and fifty shares of stock. 
Washington refused this, or any other 
kind of pay, saying that he could serve 
the people better in the enterprise if he 
were known to have no selfish interest 
in it. He was not the kind of a man to 
reconcile himself to a gratuity (which is 
the Latinized word for a “tip” offered 
to a person not in livery), and if the 
modern methods of “coming in on the 
ground-floor” and “taking a rake-off” 
had been explained and suggested to him, 
I suspect that he would have described 
them in language more notable for its 
foree than for its elegance. 

It is true, of course, that the fortune 
which he so willingly imperilled and im- 
paired recouped itself again after peace 
was established, and his industry and 
wisdom made him once more a rich man 
for those days. But what injustice was 
there in that? It is both natural and 
right that men who have risked their all 
to secure for the country at large what 
they could have secured for themselves 
by other means, should share in the gen- 
eral prosperity attendant upon the suc- 
cess of their efforts and sacrifices for the 
common good. I am sick of the shallow 
judgment that ranks the worth of a man 


recei ve, 


one 


Potomac. 
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by his poverty or by his wealth at death. 
Many a selfish speculator dies poor. 
Many an unselfish patriot dies prosper- 
ous. It is not the possession of the dol- 
lar that cankers the soul, it is the worship 
of it. The true test of a man is this: 
Has he labored for his own interest, or 
for the general welfare? Has he earned 
his money fairly or unfairly? Does he 
use it greedily or generously? What does 
it mean to him, a personal advantage over 
his fellow men, or a personal opportunity 
of serving them ? 

There are a hundred other points in 
Washington’s career in which the same 
supremacy of character, magnanimity 
focussed on service to an ideal, is re- 
vealed in conduct. I see it in the wisdom 
with which he, a son of the South, chose 
most of his generals from the North, that 
he might secure immediate efficiency and 
unity in the army. I see it in the gen- 
erosity with which he praised the achieve- 
ments of his associates, disregarding 
jealous rivalries, and ever willing to share 
the credit of victory as he was to bear 
the burden of defeat. I see it in the pa- 
tience with which he suffered his fame 
to be imperilled for the moment by re- 
verses and retreats, if only he might the 
more surely guard the frail hope of ulti- 
mate victory for his country. I see it in 
the quiet dignity with which he faced the 
Conway Cabal, not anxious to defend his 
own reputation and secure his own power, 
but nobly resolute to save the army from 
being crippled and the cause of liberty 
from being wrecked. I see it in the 
splendid self-forgetfulness which cleansed 
his mind of all temptation to take per- 
sonal revenge upon thosé who had sought 
to injure him in that base intrigue. I 
read it in his letter ef consolation and 
encouragement to the wretched Gates 
after the defeat at Camden. I hear the 
prolonged reechoing music of it in his 
letter to General Knox in 1798, in regard 
to military appointments, declaring his 
wish to “avoid feuds with those who are 
embarked in the same general enterprise 
with myself.” 

Listen to the same spirit as it speaks 
in his cireular address to the governors 
of the different States, urging them to 
“forget their local prejudices and poli- 
cies; to make those mutual concessions 
which are requisite to the general pros- 


perity, and in some instances to sacrifice 
their individual advantages to the in- 
terest of the community.” Watch how it 
guides him unerringly through the criti- 
cal period of American history which lies 
between the success of the Revolution 
and the establishment of the nation, ena- 
bling him to avoid the pitfalls of sec- 
tional and partisan strife, and to use his 
great influence with the people in lead- 
ing them out of the confusion of a weak 
Confederacy into the strength of an in- 
dissoluble Union of sovereign States. 
See how he once more sets aside his 
personal preferences for a quiet country 
life, and risks his already secure popu- 
larity, together with his reputation for 
consistency, by obeying the voice which 
calls him to be a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. See how he chooses for the cabi- 
net and for the Supreme Court, not an 
exclusive group of personal friends, but 
men who can be trusted to serve the 
great cause of Union with fidelity and 
power—Jefferson, Randolph, Hamilton, 
Knox, John Jay, Wilson, Cushing, Rut- 
ledge. See how patiently and indomita- 
bly he gives himself to the toil of office, 
deriving from his exalted station no gain 
“ beyond the lustre which may be reflected 
from its connection with a power of pro- 
moting human felicity.” See how he 
retires, at last, to the longed-for joys of 
private life, confessing that his career 
has not been without errors of judgment, 
beseeching the Almighty that they may 
bring no harm to his country, and asking 
no other reward for his labors than to 
partake, “in the midst of my fellow-citi- 
zens, the benign influence of good laws 
under a free government, the ever fa- 
vorite object of my heart.” 

Oh, sweet and stately words, revealing, 
through their calm reserve, the inmost 
secret of a life that did not flare with 
transient enthusiasm but glowed with un- 
quenchable devotion to a cause! “ The 
ever favorite object of my heart,”—how 
quietly, how simply he discloses the 
source and origin of a sublime consecra- 
tion, a lifelong heroism. -Thus speaks 
the victor looking back upon the long 
battle. But if you would know the depth 
and the intensity of the divine fire that 
burned within his breast you must go 
back to the dark and icy days of Valley 
Forge, and hear him cry in passion un- 
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restrained: “If I know my own mind, I 
could offer myself a living sacrifice to the 
butchering enemy, provided that 
contribute to the 


would 
I would 
be a living offering to the savage fury 


people’s ease. 


and die by inches to save the people.” 

The 
It is the capacity to find such an object 
in the 
follow it unselfishly, to serve it loyally, 


ever favorite object of mu heart! 


success of the people’s cause, to 


that distinguishes the men who stood 
with Washington and who deserve to 
share his fame. I read the annals of the 


Revolution, and I find everywhere this 
and searching test dividing the 
strong from the weak, the noble from the 
base, the heirs of glory from the captives 
of oblivion and the inheritors of shame. 
It was the unwillingness to sink and for- 


secret 


get self in the service of something great- 
er that made the failures and wrecks of 
those tempestuous times, through which 
the single-hearted and the devoted press- 
ed on to victory and honor. 

Turn back to the battle of Saratoga. 
There were two Americans on that field 
who suffered under a great personal dis- 
appointment: Philip Schuyler, who was 
unjustly supplanted in command of the 
army by General Gates; and Benedict Ar- 
nold, who was deprived by envy of his 
due share in the glory of winning the 
battle. Schuyler forgot his own injury 
in loyalty to the cause, offered to serve 
Gates in any capacity, and went straight 
on to the end of his noble life giving all 
that he had his country. But in 
Arnold’s heart the favorite object was not 
his country but his own ambition, and 
the wound which his pride received at 
Saratoga rankled and festered and spread 
its poison through his whole nature, until 
he went forth from the camp, “a leper 
white as snow.” 

What was it that made Charles Lee, as 
fearless a man as ever lived, play the part 
of a coward in order to hide his treason 
at the battle of Monmouth? It was the 
inward eating corruption of that selfish 
vanity which caused him to desire the 
defeat of an army whose command he 
had wished but failed to attain. He had 


to 


offered his sword to America for his own 
glory, and when that was denied him, he 
withdrew the offering, and died, as he 
had lived, to himself. 

What was it that tarnished the fame of 
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Gates and Wilkinson and Burr and Con- 
way’ What made their lives, and those 
of men like them, futile and inefficient 
compared with other men whose natural 
gifts were less¢ It was the taint of domi- 
nant that ran through their 
careers, now hiding itself, now breaking 
out in some act of malignity or treachery. 
Of the common interest they were reck- 


less, 


selfishness 


provided they might advance their 
Disappointed in that “ ever favorite 
object of their hearts,” 


own. 
they did not hesi- 
tate to imperil the cause in whose service 
they were enlisted. 

Turn to other cases, in which a chari- 
table judgment will impute no positive 
betrayal of trusts, but a defect of vision 
to recognize the claim of the hizher ideal. 
Tory or Revo!lutionist a man might be, 
according to his temperament and con- 
viction; but where a man begins with 
protests against tyranny and ends with 
subservience to it, we look for the cause. 
What was it that separated Joseph Gallo- 
way Francis Hopkinson? It 
Galloway’s opinion that, while the strug- 
gle for independence might be justifiable, 
it could not be successful, and the 
temptation of a larger immediate reward 
under the British crown than could ever 


from was 


be given by the American Congress in 
which he had once served. What was it 
that divided the Rev. Jacob Duché from 
the Rev. John Witherspoon? It was 
Duché’s fear that the cause for which he 
had prayed so eloquently in the first Con- 
tinental Congress was doomed after the 
capture of Philadelphia, and his unwill- 
ingness to go down with that cause in- 
stead of enjoying the comfortable fruits 
of his native wit and eloquence in an easy 
London chaplaincy. What was it that 
eut William Franklin off from his pro- 
fessedly prudent and old 
father Benjamin? It was the luxurious 
and benumbing charm of the royal gov- 
ernorship of New Jersey. 

“Professedly prudent” is the phrase 
that I have chosen to apply to Benjamin 
Franklin. For the one thing that is clear, 
as we turn to look at him and the other 
men who stood with Washington, is that, 
whatever their philosophical professions 
may have been, they were not controlled by 
prudence. They were really imprudent, 
and at heart willing to take all risks of 
poverty and death in a struggle whose 


worldly-wise 
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cause was just though its issue was du- 
bious. If it be rashness to commit honor 
and life and property to a great adven- 
ture for the general good, then these men 
were rash to the verge of recklessness. 
They refused no peril, they withheld no 
sacrifice, in the following of their ideal. 

I hear John Dickinson saying: “It is 
not our duty to leave wealth to our chil- 
dren, but it is our duty to leave liberty 
to them. We have counted the cost of 
this contest, and we find nothing so 
dreadful as voluntary slavery.” I see 
Samuel Adams, impoverished, living upon 
a pittance, hardly able to provide a decent 
coat for his back, rejecting with scorn 
the offer of a profitable office, wealth, a 
title even, to win him from his allegiance 
to the cause of America. I see Robert Mor- 
ris, the wealthy merchant, opening his 
purse and pledging his credit to support 
the Revolution, and later devoting all his 
fortune and his energy to restore and es- 
tablish the financial honor of the Repub- 
lic, with the memorable words, “ The 
United States may command all that I 
have, except my integrity.” I hear the 
proud John Adams saying to his wife, 
“T have accepted a seat in the House of 
Representatives, and thereby have con- 
sented to my own ruin, to your ruin, and 
the ruin of our children ”; and I hear her 
reply with the tears running down her 
face, “ Well, I am willing in this cause to 
run all risks with you, and be ruined with 
you, if you are ruined.” I see Benjamin 
Franklin, in the Congress of 1776, al- 
ready past his seventieth year, prosperous, 
famous, by far the most celebrated man 
in America, accepting without demur the 
difficult and dangerous mission to France, 
and whispering to his friend Dr. Rush, 
“T am old and good for nothing, but as 
the storekeepers say of their remnants of 
cloth, ‘I am but a fag-end, and you may 
have me for what you please.’ ” 

Here is a man who will illustrate and 
prove, perhaps better than any other of 
those who stood with Washington, the 
point at which I am aiming. There was 
none of the glamour of romance about 
old Ben Franklin. He was shrewd, canny, 
humorous. The chivalric Southerners 
disliked his philosophy, and the solemn 
New-Englanders mistrusted his jokes. 
He made no extravagant claims for his 
own motives, and some of his ways were 
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not distinctly ideal. He was full of pru- 
dential proverbs, and claimed to be a fol- 
lower of the theory of enlightened self- 
interest. But there was not a faculty of 
his wise old head which he did not put 
at the service of his country, nor was 
there a pulse of his slow and steady heart 
which did not beat loyal to the cause of 
freedom. He forfeited profitable office 
and sure preferment under the crown, 
for hard work, uncertain pay, and certain 
peril in behalf of the Colonies. He fol- 
lowed the inexorable logic, step by step, 
which led him from the natural rights 
of his countrymen to their liberty, from 
their liberty to their independence. He 
endured with a grim humor the revilings 
of those whom he ealled “ malevolent 
critics and bug-writers.” He broke with 
his old and dear associates in England, 
writing to one of them, “ You and I were 
long friends; you are now my enemy and 
I am Yours, B. Franklin.” He never 
flinched or faltered at any sacrifice of 
personal ease or interest to the demands 
of his country. His patient, skilful, la- 
borious efforts in France did as much for 
the final victory of the American cause 
as any soldier’s sword.’ He yielded his 
own opinions in regard to the method 
of making the treaty of peace with Eng- 
land, and thereby imperilled for a time 
his own prestige. He served as President 
of Pennsylvania three times, devoting all 
his salary to public benefactions. His in- 
fluence in the Constitutional Convention 
was steadfast on the side of union and 
harmony, though in many things he dif- 
fered from the prevailing party. His 
voice was among those who hailed Wash- 
ington as the only possible candidate for 
the Presidency. His last public act was 
a petition to Congress for the abolition 
of slavery. At his death the government 
had not yet settled his accounts in its 
service, and iis country was left appar- 
ently his debtor; which, in a sense still 
larger and deeper, she must remain as 
long as liberty endures and union 
triumphs in the Republic. 

Is not this, after all, the root of the 
whole matter? Is not this the thing that 
is vitally and essentially true of all those 
great men, clustering about Washington, 
whose fame we honor and revere with 
his? They all left the community, the 
commonwealth, the race, in debt to them. 
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This was their purpose and the ever 
favorite object of their hearts. They 
were deliberate and joyful creditors. Re- 
nouneing the maxim of worldly wisdom 
which bids men “get all you can and 
keep all you get,” they resolved rather to 
give all they had to advance the common 
» cause, to use every benefit conferred upon 
them in the service of the general wel- 
fare, to bestow upon the world more than 
they received from it, and to leave a fair 
and unblotted account of business done 
with life which should show a clear bal- 
ance in their favor. 


Thus, in brief outline, and in words 
which must seem poor and inadequate, I 
have ventured to interpret anew the story 
of Washington and the men who stood 
with him: not as a stirring ballad of battle 
and danger, in which the knights ride val- 
iantly, and are renowned for their mighty 
strokes at the enemy in arms; not as a 
philosophic epic, in which the develop- 
ment of a great national idea is displayed, 
and the struggle of opposing policies is 
traced to its conclusion; but as a drama 
of the eternal conflict in the soul of man 
between self-interest in its Protean 
forms, and loyalty to the right, service to 
a cause, allegiance to an ideal. Those 
great actors who played in it have passed 
away, but the same drama still holds the 
stage. The drop-curtain falls between 
the acts; the scenery shifts; the music 
alters: but the crisis and its issues are 
unchanged, and the parts which you and 
I play are assigned to us by our own 
choice of “the ever favorite object of 
our hearts.” 

——~ Men tell us that the age of ideals is 
past, and that we are now come to the 
age of expediency, of polite indifference 
to moral standards, of careful attention 
to the bearing of different policies upon 

> our own personal interests. Men tell us 

that the rights of man are a poetic fiction, 
that democracy has nothing in it to com- 
mand our allegiance unless it promotes 
our individual comfort and prosperity, 
and that the whole duty of a citizen is to 
vote with his party and get an office for 
himself, or for some one who will look 
after him. Men tell us that to succeed 
means to get money, because with that 
all other good things can be secured. 
Men tell us that the one thing to do is 
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to promote and protect the particular 
trade, or industry, or corporation in 
which we have a share: the laws of trade 
will work out that survival of the fittest 
which is the only real righteousness, and 
if we survive that will prove that we are 
fit. Men tell us that all beyond this is 
phantasy, dreaming, Sunday-school poli- 
ties: there is nothing worth living for ex- 
cept to get on in the world; and nothing 
at all worth dying for, since the age of 
ideals is past. 

It is past indeed for those who pro- 
claim, or whisper, or in their hearts be- 
lieve, or in their lives obe - this black 
gospel. And what is to follow? An age 
of cruel and bitter jealousies between 
sections and classes, of hatred and strife 
between the Haves and the Have-nots, of 
futile contests between parties which have 
kept their names and confused their prin- 
ciples so that no man may distinguish 
them except as the Ins and Outs. An age 
of greedy privilege and sullen poverty, of 
blatant luxury and curious envy, of ris- 
ing palaces and vanishing homes, of 
stupid frivolity and idiotic publicomania, 
in which four hundred gilded fribbles give 
monkey-dinners and Louis XV. revels 
while four million ungilded gossips gape 
at them and read about them in the news- 
papers. An age when princes of finance 
buy protection from the representatives 
of a fierce democracy, when guardians of 
the savings which insure the lives of the 
poor use them as a surplus to pay for the 
extravagances of the rich, and when men 
who have climbed above their fellows on 
golden ladders tremble at the crack of the 
blackmailer’s whip and come down at 
the call of an obscene newspaper. An 
age when the python of political corrup- 
tion casts its “rings” about the neck of 
proud cities and sovereign States, and 
throttles honesty to silence and liberty to 
death. It is such an age, dark, confused, 
shameful, that the sceptie and the scorner 
must face when they turn their backs 
upon those ancient shrines where the 
flames of faith and integrity and devo- 
tion are flickering like the deserted altar- 
fires of a forsaken worship. 

But not for us who claim our heritage 
in blood and spirit from Washington and 
the men who stood with him,—not for 
us of other tribes and kindred who 
Have found a fatherland upon this _ shore, 
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and learned the meaning of manhood be- 
neath the shelter of liberty—not for us, 
nor for our country, that dark apostasy, 
that dismal outlook! We see the Palla- 
dium of the American ideal—goddess of 
the just eye, the unpolluted heart, the 
equal hand—standing as the image of 


Athene stood above the upper streams 
of Simois: 


It stood, and sun and moonshine rained their 
light 
On the pure columns of its glen-built hall. 
Backward and forward rolled the waves of 
fight 
Round Troy—but while this stood Troy 
could not fall. 
We see the heroes of the present conflict, 
the men whose allegiance is not to sec- 
tions but to the whole people, the fearless 
champions of fair play. We hear from 
the chair of Washington a brave and 
honest voice which cries that our in- 
dustrial problems must be solved not in 
the interest of capital, nor of labor, but 
of the whole people. We believe that the 
liberties which the heroes of old won 
with blood and sacrifice are ours to keep 
with labor and service. 


All that our fathers wrought 
With true prophetic thought, 
Must be defended. 


No privilege that encroaches upon those 


liberties is to be endured, No lawless 


disorder that imperils them is to be sanc- 
tioned. No class that disregards or in 
vades them is to be tolerated. 

There is a life that is worth living now, 
as it was worth living in the former days, 
and that is the honest life, the useful 
life, the unselfish life, cleansed by devo- 
tion to an ideal. There is a battle that 
is worth fighting now, as it was worth 
fighting then, and that is the battle for 
justice and equality. To make our city 
and our State free in fact as well as in 
name; to break the rings that strangle 
real liberty, and to keep them broken; 
to cleanse, so far as in our power lies, 
the fountains of our national life from 
political, commercial, and social corrup- 
tion; to teach our sons and daughters, by 
precept and example, the honor of serving 
such a country as America,—that is work 
worthy of the finest manhood and wom- 
anhood. The well born are those who 
are born to do that work. The well bred 
are those who are bred to be proud of 
that work. The well educated are those 
who see deepest into the meaning and the 
necessity of that work. Nor shall their 
labor be for nought, nor the reward of 
their sacrifice fail them. For high in 
the firmament of human destiny are set 
the stars of faith in mankind, and unself- 
ish courage, and loyalty to the ideal; and 
while they shine, the Americanism of 
Washington and the men who stood with 
him shall never, never die. 





















































BY HARRY 


MARCH night, and outside the rain 

was falling in splashes. Every 

now and then I noticed the sound 

its incessant dribble from the eaves 
upon the tin roof just below the windows 
of the special-visitors’ room. Then it 
would gradually grow remote and drift 
ut of my consciousness, and onee more 
I would become aware of where I was 


and what had brought me hither. 

I was living a whole lifetime just then 
the of three They 
had telegraphed me to be on hand, for 
things were likely to take a bad turn al- 
most any moment, 
the Lake Shore 


and 


nsice space hours. 


I had come through on 
Limited from Cleveland, 


gone directly to St. Gregory’s. I 
emember how still everything seemed 
that night as I came up out of the 


Subway at the Cathedral 


and turned into the long, wet cross- 


Parkway sta 
tior 


street, with its rows of lights re flected in 
vellow bars on the pavement. 

‘You can wait here,” the interne had 
directed, as he slid back the door of the 
don’t think we'll be 
able to give you any definite report be- 
fore three o’clock or so; but you'd better 
be ready to come up any minute.” 

That I could get him to say, 
except that the case was difficult. 


visitors’ room. “] 


was all 


I went into the room and sat down 
automatically on a mission settle that 
stood against the opposite wall. The 


door closed, and I was there alone. At 
least I supposed so until I looked about 
me. Then I noticed that there was some 
one in the opposite corner—an old man, 
a little over sixty, I should judge, with 
matty white 
shaved 


and a keen, close- 
full of small wrinkles. He 
had not moved nor given any indication 
of his presence when I entered; but his 
fixed on with a curious 
impersonal intentness like the gaze of a 
sculptured Buddha. 

His two hands rested on the crook of 
a heavy cane, and his shoulders and head 
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hair 
face 


eyes were me 





Michael’s 
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SMITH 


were he nt 


forward until his chin almost 
touched the gnarled and skinny 
1 noticed that 
all th 


winter day. 


fingers. 
his head trembled a little 
time, like a hanging leaf on a still 


One 


would have found some 


thing grotesque in his appearance if it 


had not been pathetic in the same de- 
gree. He was sitting in an armchair, 
and he continued sitting there in this 
attitude without moving, without any 


sign of recognition in his fixed, 
blinked 


like an owl’s in strong light. 


cavernous 


eyes, which 


every few seconds 

It would have been hard to Say whether 
the silence with which we regarded each 
other meant that we had nothing in com 
mon or that we had everything in com- 
mon; but I suspect that it was the latter, 
and I think we were afraid of each other, 
that the 
wrench the future 


out of the inscrutable control of fate. 


just because each of us knew 


other was trying to 


At all events, an hour must have passed 
before Meantime, I 
heard the wash from the eaves dribbling 
then 
stare 


either of us spoke. 


on the roof outside, and 
| would 


now and 
and 
through the window up the long, wet street, 
with its reflected bars of light. I thought 
ebout the that man 
think about at such a time, and about 
the one thing that most men keep out 


get out of mv seat 


things any has to 


of sight as long as they can. There was 
much of a irrelevant char- 
acter amongst the flood of ideas that raced 
across did 


strangely 


mv brain. I direct 


not my 
thoughts: they were breaking up into 
my consciousness after some arbitrary 


and undecipherable method of their own, 
and I myself seemed to be a purely ex- 
ternal observer of the process, 

I reealled, oddly enough, a certain game 
of two-old-eat that T had payed one July 
day years ago in the open lot behind the 
Second Advent church at home. Nothing 
had occurred then to make it more mem 
orable than a hundred other games of 
two-old-cat, long since gone into oblivion; 
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but it all eame back now, point by point, 
with the picturelike vividness of a pano- 
rama. I could see myself crouching there 
n a carefully imitated professional at 
titude behind the round stone that served 
for home-plate, and I remembered how | 
had spit into my new twenty-five-cent 
ecatcher’s mitt, and then rubbed it with 
dirt to get a good grip. ; 

Suddenly there were steps in the hall- 
way outside. They were coming nearer. 
I saw the emaciated hands of the old man 
tighten on the head of his cane until 
the blue veins bulged. Our eyes met 
again with a shock that was almost 
physical. But the steps retreated in the 
distance, and the room was quiet one 
more, only I heard his breath coming 
heavily, and the rain had begun to slap 
against the window. 

A moment later he spoke. He did not 
seem to be addressing me, though his 
eves still rested on my face. 

“God!” he said. 

I never heard a single word tell so 
much. It was as if all the seerets of 
the past had just then broken their im- 
memorial silence. Tlis voice was hoarse, 
and had a sort of erackle in it like the 
breaking of dried reed-grass under one’s 
feet. 

I got up from the settle and went to 
the window again, across which the rain 
was now running in little seallops. The 
lights outside were almost invisible now 

mere blotches, with vague halos. 

“T wish T could do something for you,” 
I said, mechanically. IT had to say some- 
thing, and it was as easy to say that as 
anything else. If I hadn’t spoken I 
should have gone crazy in a little while. 
The act of utterance brought me the feel- 
ing of knocking over walls—large, blank, 
white walls which had begun to erowd in 
on me. 

The man blinked his eyes, and his lips 
parted with a kind of chuckle in which 
there was not the least suggestion of 
mirth. 

“You're very obligin’, sir,” he = said, 
“but it ain’t no real use sayin’ them kind 
© things now. We don’t neither of us 
care about anybody else—not just now. 
It wouldn’t be natur’.” 

Somewhere in the distance we heard a 
faint seream, intense and. shrill with 
agony, which eamé to such a sudden end 


that you almest felt a door being shut 
noiselessly upon it. 

“That ain’t mine,” remarked the old 
man, with an aecent of timid defiance. 
“T know that ain’t mine. He wouldn't 
never make no noise even if they kilt 
him.” 

‘Your son?” I asked, indifferently. 

“That’s the size of it, sir,” he an- 
swered, pushing out the point of his 
cane along a erack in the floor. “ Me 
hoy Jim.” 

* Appendicitis ?” 

He nodded his head. “ The boy ain’t 
never been sick in his life before. No, 
sir, there ain’t a speck or a sear on his 
whole body. When he was a kid I used 
ter wash him meself every day, his ma 
havin’ died when he was three, an’ after 
that nobody but me ever touched him.” 

“Tlow old is he?” I asked. On the 
whole, to talk was easier for both of 
us than to keep silence. It seemed to 
drive back the black things that flapped 
in one’s eyes, 

“ Twenty-tive come Thursday week, sir, 
an’ ve never seen a likelier lad. Just 
heginnin’ to grow a neat little mustache, 
an’ his eyes is blue, like his ma’s. He 
always favored his ma.” 

“You live together ?” 

“Sure we do. Always have, savin’ the 
vear he was to Cuba an’ two years he was 
to a normal school. He thinks a awful 
pile o’ eddieation. TI ain’t never had 
none meself; but I done a good job on 
him, if I do say it. Why, he’s had nine 
year 0’ sechoolin’, an’ never ’ad to turn 
his hand to get it, neither. Hully Mike! 
but you ought to see all the prizes an’ 
hadges, and them other fool things he’s 
took to school. I got a whole wall to 
home covered with ’em. Oh, he’s goin’ 
to get well all right.” 

“T hope he is,” I agreed, and then we 
sat in silence for a time. 

I began thinking of the summer when 
I had first met Charlotte—that glorious 
golden summer on Buzzard Bay, when all 
the past and the future seemed to stand 
still and wait for us while we wandered 
together along the shore—the intense 
blue sky overhead flecked by the rapid 
wing of an occasional sea-gull. 

We had read the Sonnets from the 
Portuquese—that inimitable handbook 
for lovers—sitting in the tall grass of an 
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open field above the bay, and I saw her 
again now, leaning on one elbow and 
making funny little braids out of the 
long timothy-stalks, while I read the 
lines that no one has a right to read, I 
think, unless he is in love himself—in 
love with his heart and his soul and 
whatever else of him there is: 


“How do I love thee, let me count the 
ways 

I love thee to the depth and breadth 
and height 

My soul can reach.” ... 


A small bird had flown up from the 
ground a few yards away, and we had 
gone off on a hunt for the nest—hunting 
for nests and eggs in August! ... 
and it had 
all proved true—ten times truer than a 


That was three years ago: 
man has a right to ask for... . 
si it was the 
voice of the old man that recalled me 


after I don’t know how long an interval 
perhaps a 


You say you hope he is,” 


perhaps 
There ain’t 
He’s got to get well. 


minute, 
“You say you hope he is! 
no hopin’ about it. 


.. He’s goin’ to.” 


twenty. 


“Why, yes, of course he is,” I answered, 
almost automatically. “ Why shouldn’t 
he ?” 

“That’s it, sir,” 
declamatory in its msistence, and he 


his voice was almost 


tattooed on the floor with his cane. 
“Why shouldn’t he? Ain’t I needin’ of 
him? Don’t he belong to me? I’ve been 
workin’ at a drill-lathe over to Brooklyn 
for forty year, an’ what would I do it 
for if it wasn’t him? He’s had all the 
money he needed, and more too, so he 
could go to the oppry an’ dress refined. 
Some 
of ’em blames him for it; but he’s a good 
little boy, an’ he thinks his old dad’s 
all right.” 

Jim’s dad nodded his head two or three 
times for emphasis, and a little smile of 
fatherly pride ran across his lips. 

From the darkness outside the screech 
of a siren-whistle broke the silence—some 
tire-tug, probably, on the alarm. 

The man’s hands clutched his cane, 
and he started from his seat. “God! 
What’s that?” he cried, hoarsely. Then 
he sank back into the chair and laid 
his cane across his knees. He was ap- 


He’s got elegant taste, Jim has. 


parently ashamed of his nervousness and 
“ Lord! I 
guess I thought it was somebody screamin’ 
again,” he explained, awkwardly. “I 
must be sort o’ silly.” 

“TIave you been here long?” I asked. 

“ Ever since ten o'clock this mornin’ 
I mean, visterday mornin’, for this is to- 
morrow now, ain’t it?” he said, with an 
effort at accuracy. “They sint for me 
by the telephone, and me boss said, hand- 
in’ me a five-dollar bill: ‘Go on, Michael,’ 
says he,— an’ God bless ye!’ an’ he look- 
ed at me kind o’ funnylike. He’s a damn 
fine boss, he is. if I do say it, an’ he al- 
ways tellin’ me I was sp’ilin’ the boy.” 

Another silence followed, during which 
his thoughts went their uncharted way, 
and mine went theirs. 
of an hour passed. 


felt the need of apology. 


Perhaps a quarter 
The drip of the rain 
outside had a rhythmical regularity about 
it now, first a long tap, and then two 
short ones a little farther off. It led 
my thoughts somehow to the plans I had 
made for weleoming Charlotte home from 
her month in the South and the surprise 
I had arranged for—a baby-grand piano 
I had bought last week. She might 
have been playing it, perhaps, at this 
very minute. ... 

The old man spoke again. “ Look- 
a-here, sir,” he said, apologetically. “1 
never asked ye what ye was waitin’ for, 
did I? Who is it o’ yourn ?” 

“My wife,” T answered. 

“*Pendicitis ?” 

at 


while she was travelling.” 


it came on very suddenly 


“Ts she as much of a youngster as 
you be?” he asked. 

“Just twenty-four.” 

“Any... . children?” 

of | ee 

“You ain’t been married long?” 

“Two years.” 

He gave an encoureging nod. “Oh, 
well, well, you’ve a plenty o’ time ahead 
of ye yet,” he observed, paternally. “I 
been beginnin’ to tell my boy as he 
ought to get married, but he wouldn’t 
never only kind o’ laugh an’ say, ‘ What 
"ud I want a wife for, dad?” There’s a 
heap o’ girls that’s broke their hearts 
on him, but he never give a damn.” 

“Perhaps it will come one cf these 
days,” I said, aimlessly. 

“Oh yes, it “Il come, an’ don’t you 












worry about that. They all gets it one 


another.” 


vou'll be glad when the 


‘1 suppos 


me comes.” 


‘Well, I ain’t sayin’ as I won't, sir. 
It ‘ll make a nice littl home for me, 
won't it? when I ain’t good enough to 
work no longer. They told me at the 
shop last year they’d let me go whenever 
I said the word an’ give me a annuity, 
but I says, ‘No, sir; I'll stick to 
the job as long as it ‘ll stick to me, 
so there I be still.” 
Just then we heard the sound of feet 
in the hallway again. I felt my fingers 


clutching the edge ot the 





s¢ ttle, and my 


head began to prickle at the roots of 
mv hair. 

An instant later the door slid back 
and a nurse in white cap and apron 
stepped in. She went directly to the 
old man. “ Mr. Flynn,” she said, quiet- 
lv, “I have very bad news for you. 


Your son died five minutes ago. 
suddenly. I will come 
litth and take 
up to the room if you eare to go.” 
those 
to-day more clearly 


It hap- 
back 


you 


pened very 


for you in a while 


I can read each one of 


out of 
than 


words 
my memory 


from a book. She turned away and 
out of the room, with her hand- 
kerchief to left 


man who had been 


hurri d 


her eves, and we were 
there al ne again, the 
a father, and I. 


Ile had crumpled over into his chair 


like ungainly 


some roadside plant run 
down by a wagon-wheel. His cane 
had slipped to the floor, and his shoul- 
ders toppled forward until his el- 
hows rested in his lap and his gnarled 
hands spread out on his knees. The 


fingers worked aimlessly, and his face 
seemed for a moment to have lost all 


expression, vacant and meaningless. 
The sweat had broken out all over my 
forehead, and I got up mechanically and 
went to the The rain had 
I looked up the street, 


window. 
stoppe d outside. 


and saw it reaching on under the 
white spots of light for thousands of 
miles into a land of which I had never 


he: rd. 
were in a vise. 
Suddenly | 


It seemed to me as if my brain 


felt a touch on my arm. 


I saw the man who had lived through 
the last two hours with me standing at 
nv side. 


I was surprised to notice how 
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small and shrunken he was. He had not 
given me that impression as he sat in 
the chair. At the 
the 


instant his eves had 


something of mute appeal in them 
of a dog’s 


“ He’s dead, sir,” he 


Instinctive ly 


said,—* my Jim.” 
I gripped his hand with 
and held it for 
I could not have spoken even if he 
but 
for speech just then. I 
ticing that i 


though the 


a long time. 
had 


need 


both of ming 
wanted me to: there was no 
remember no 
his eves were pt rfectly dry, 


lids blinked irregularly. 


‘Il oughtn’t never to o’ had a_ boy,” 
he said finally. “Then they couldn't 
have took him away. Don’t you never 
have none, even if you think it would 


be nice “ 
‘Can’t I do 
asked, automatieally. I 


anything for you?” | 
thought I 


steps again in the distance, and my ears 


heard 


began to sing giddily. 


recall 


thank ye, sir,” he an 


My que stion seemed to him to 
“No. 
swered, in the matter-of-fact tone of on 
long schooled to conceal his feelimgs. 
I'll be goin’ back to 


or four days now. 


himself. 


“TI suppose work 


in thre I can prob 


ably hold down my job for five or ten 
years more—I suppose it don’t matter 
much what I does now—it’s all about 


the same in the end.’ 
The door opened and the nurse came 


in again. She stepped up to me and 


put her hand kindly on my elbow. “ The 
head surgeon asked me to tell you that 
the critical time has passed, and that 
vour wife is doing very well. If you 
will eall to-morrow at three-thirty, you 
may have a chance to see her for a 
minute.” 

Then she turned to Jim’s father. 


“Shall we go up now?” she said, gently. 


It seemed to me as if something had 
snapped in head just then and I 
back into a There 


nothing quite real in what I saw about 


mv 


sank chair. was 


me—I was amid the painted details of 
picture. I the old 
at me intently while the nurse went to 


saw man looking 
He evidently wanted 
to speak to me again, but felt shy in 
the the Probably 
she noticed this, for she stepped out and 
for him in the hail. Then he 
came up to me and put his hand on my 
shoulder. 


pick up his cane. 
presence of 


woman, 


waited 
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‘You didn’t need her like I needed effort to make himself understood; “ and 


’ my boy,” he said, in the same matter- even if:'1 does wish it could o’ been the 
















of-fact tone, “ because a man can’t never other way, that’s only because I can’t 
have a boy over again; but I suppose help it, bein’ as I was his dad, ye see.” 


orem 
en 


that’s how they'd fix things up, and it A moment later I saw him limping 
I : got to turn out that way.” out of the door, and I sat there alone 

He started forward, then hesitated until the first gray blur of the morning 
once more and came back. “ But I ain’t began to mix with the yellow of the 
blamin’ you, sir.” he added, with a final 


gas-jets. 








The Heart 


BY 


of a Maid 


LAURENCE 











HOUSMAN 


()* must not love to life belong, 
If truth be there without disguise? 


Under my window came his song 













Who had the morning in his eyes. 














And there beheld 


The years we two must range apart: 


in his eves I 


And in his eves my spirit spelled 
The sure return of heart to heart. 





‘Now up and down the world go tread, 
“But nothing in the world destroy: 

“Then come you back alive or dead, 

“And I shall look on you with joy!” 
















ITe 


With all the morning in his eyes: 


turned away toward the east 


And while around him light increased, 


Ile melted out against the skies. 





















amt And goes he up the world or down, 
I often think, but never know; 
Though sure, from here to any town, 


Was ! 


but a little wav to go! 





— 


And though I never see those eyes 
Till down I lie where sleep is done, 
Yet every morning as I rise‘ 


I 


look again and find the sun. 









Oh, must not love to life belong, 





When truth is there without disguise? 
About my window comes his song, 





Who had the morning in his eyes. 




















A CASTLE OF THE 








COMMONWEALTH 


The Strangest Corner of England 


BY 


ROBERT 


[ is fantastic, impossible England, 
| romantic, preposterous England. Also, 

it is practically an unknown Eng- 
land. Rarely 
here except when wrecked. To most of 
the English it Add 
to this that it is tropical England, and 
even then the enumeration of its pecul- 


has an American come 


is equally unknown. 


iarities is not complete. For, most of 
all, it is a place of contradictions and 
contrasts, of incongruities. 

And it is an unseen England. Come 
to where the sentinel rocks of Land’s 
End watch over the sea, and it is still 
undiscovered, for it is a region thirty 
miles beyond: a score of little islands, 


only five of them inhabited, and innu- 
merable reefs and rocks. 

It is the Scilly Isles, and they are all 
And 
the people set here in the midst of the 
sea, within barriers of bleakness, within 


that is left of vanished Lyonesse. 


these naked shores of windy desolation, 


SHACKLE TON 


followers of the sea. 
They are tillers of the soil! In the Scil 
lys it is the unexpected that one must 


are not principally 


always come to expect. 
Th 


absolute de spotism. 


government may be termed ai 


So the people con- 
and they like it, and they love 
to refer to their ruler as “the King.” 
And this beneficent despot, this lord of 
the isles, this ruler who saith 
man Come, 


sider it, 


unto one 


and he cometh, and to an- 
other, Do this, and he doeth it, is plain 
Mr. Smith! It is the glorification, the 
Smith. In a land 


rank is worshipped, no marquis or duke 


apotheosis of where 


wields such unqualified power as does 
this simple “ Mister.” 

And, marvels on marvel’s head ac- 
cumulating, he does not even own the 
islands. He is but lessee, from the Eng- 
lish government, and while’ lessee is 


looked upon as their lord proprietor. 
He pays all the taxes, and thereby his 
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True, 
rates” for roads and schools, 
but they draw a distinction, perhaps not 


people are inordinately pleased. 
they pay “ 


always discernible by strangers, and for 
that very reason the more delightful, be- 
tween these payments and taxes. 

“What power does Mr. Smith pos- 
sess?” IT asked an islander. 

“Oh, he has all power,” was the reply. 

“But what can he do to you?” 

“We'd better be good, for he can do 
anything to us,” came, in awed sincerity. 

As a matter of fact, he can punish, 
as chief of the justices of the peace, 
to the limit of a few months’ imprison- 
ment, and if there is any right of appeal 
from his decisions the islanders have 
neglected to learn it. 

But that is only a small part of his 
power, He wields absolute control over 
rents, leases, steamer-landings, all the 
pleasures and all the business of the 
islands. He is not reticent in express- 
ing his will, and everywhere his will 
is supreme. 
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The people bitterly resent being called 
“islanders”—as if this were not pre- 
eminently what they are! “ Scilloni- 
ans” is their name. Yet they equally 
resent all reference to their islands as 
“ rocks.” 

In the old days the Scillonians were 
not a farmer folk. They were, in order 
of importance, wreckers, smugglers, sail 
ors, pilots, fishermen. Well may wreck- 
ing be considered the principal industry 
of the past, for the wrecks of the Scillys 
are numbered in thousands. 

Steam changed the Seillys. Wrecks 
grew fewer. Steam fishing-boats com- 
peted too successfully with sails and 
oars. Few ships sought refuge in the 
roadstead. Poverty impended. And 
then, three-quarters of a century ago, 
came the advent of the first Mr. Smith, 
Augustus Smith, an uncle of the pres- 
ent lessee. 

Augustus Smith was a wise, farseeing, 
arbitrary man; a beneficent tyrant. He 
instituted an iron rule, and exerted 
vigorous oversight. He or- 
dzined compulsory educa- 











tion forty years before it 
became the law of England. 
And edueation was needed. 
It was only a century ago, 
so old men say, that there 
was no book upon the is- 
lands except a Bible and a 
Doctor Faustus. The peo- 
ple decided to secure a new 
library—and sent to Pen- 
zance for another copy of 
Faustus. 

Augustus Smith saw that 
here and there in sheltered 
nooks the primrose and the 
violet grew wild and _ the 
wall-flower tossed its per- 
fume to the winds, while 
snow fell swirling in Lon- 
don streets. But to him it 
was more than a_ phe- 
nomenon: it was an _ in- 
spiration. He instituted the 
growing of early flowers for 
the London market. He 
showed his amazed people 
how to make the almost 
desert islands to blossom 








CASTLE GATE OF THE TIME OF ELIZABETH 


with narcissus and jonquil 
and daffodil and lily. 























HOW THE SwurRt 


Lle divided the arable ground into lit- 


tle holdings, and taught the protective 
And 


he decreed that no family should keep 
more than one son at home, to make his 


virtues of hedges and stone walls. 


living from the tiny patch, nor more 
than one daughter to assist with the 
flowers and with the household tasks. 


Surplus sons and daughters were to go 
to sea, or the army, or the mainland, or 
find definite employment, or marry and 
little holdings of their 
Many were banished; but the grief and 
rage of the islanders gradually turned 
to devoted love. Now, from early Janu- 
ary and throughout February and March, 
the shipments of flowers are estimated 
only in tons. 

And Despot Smith did He 
planted trees and plants where there was 
but wind-swept heath. And what trees 
and what plants! Giant palms of the 
rhododendrons twenty feet in 
flowering gloriously. 
There are bamboo and aloe and magnolia. 
Within private Tresco, 
where he has wrought all this, are the 
erumbling arches of an ancient abbey, 
now tropically embowered where ancient- 
ly monks prayed in an infinite bleakness. 

The present Mr. Smith carries out the 
ideas of his predecessor and wields a 
CXIII.—No 98 


secure own. 


more. 


tropics; 


height; camellias 


his estate, on 


Vo. 
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SCILLY 


similar power. He does nothing illegal, 
and all is for his people’s good, but in 


And as if 


to accentuate the glorifica- 


practice it is an anomaly. 


with intent 
tion of the family name, his forbears 
doubled his cognomen, he being not only 
a Smith, but a Smith-Dorrien-Smith! 

For centuries, islands predominantly of 
wreckers and smugglers, they are now is- 
lands of the law-abiding. Schools and 
lighthouses, churches and wireless teleg- 
raphy have come, but wrecks have de- 
and Yet there 
are no lawyers, the people having in- 
herited deep-grained dislike of all legal 
procedure. The four subjustices, sel- 
disturbed by official duty, fore- 
gather every Saturday evening for friend- 
ly confabulation. The police force of 
the islands is never overworked. 

That force 
of part of one entire man. 
policeman is 


creased, crime is rare. 


dom 


precise, 
The 
than a 
double debt to pay, for by day he winds 
the town clock, inspects sundry school 
and sanitary matters, sweeps the council- 
chamber, himself diversitively, 
and not until nightfall does he assume 
the simple insignia of his rank. “A 
man must live,” he says, with a futile 
attempt to veil his pride as 
sumed and baton grasped. 


consists, to be 
sole 


contrived more 


busies 


cap is 
Proudly he 


as- 
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parades; and when, once a year or so, 
he goes to the mainland with a prisoner 
requiring more than the simple restraint 
of the Scilly lock-up, it is with apprehen- 
sion, for he realizes that he leaves an 
archipelago unprotected. 

There is a town-crier, too. He labors 
with hands more than voice, for it is 
seldom that there is forthcoming the 
needful shilling. As with the policeman, 
there is no pomp or panoply. A eap, a 
bell (diverting juxtaposition), and he is 
translated indeed. The thatched roof of 
his cottage caught fire recently, and, while 
neighbors worked to save it, his own dis- 
tress was deep, perplexed as he was as 
to whether to join the fire-fighters or for 
once go through the town shouting news 
that was worth while. 

Seen from the ocean-liners the Scillys 
are but naked shore and wind-swept reef. 
But the liners are of vast interest to the 
islanders! They are far nearer to Scil- 
lonian life than is the nearest land. 
These sons of the sea not only differ- 
entiate line from line, but often ship 
from ship, and have come to know pecu- 
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THE CAPITAL 


liarities of course steered by different 
captains —uneanny, this silent watch 
by these people who have the blood of 
countless generations of wreckers’ in 
their veins. 

A taciturn, reticent folk; yet, coming 
to know them, you will be told that but 
a few months ago one of the islanders 
saw, looming out of the close-clinging 
mist, a giant liner bearing straight upon 
his little patch of flowers. There was 
no opportunity for warning — but, by 
some miracle of swift reversing, the 
great steamer quivered and stopped, then 
slowly vanished into the deep, shiver- 
ing grayness. 

They point out, gravely and quietly, 
these folk, where they expect the next 
great wreck to be. Not by that flower 
garden; that was of the aberrant. Nor 
on the rocks beside that most exposed 
of all the lighthouses of the world, the 
Bishop; although there, years ago, a 
steamer lost more than three hundred of 
its passengers. No, it is upon a certain 
obscure reef that the islanders expect 
some twentieth-century racer to rush. 
















THE STRANGEST 





evening turned to tales 


of tl great Bishop wreck. “ The is 
lands were covered with American 
I ney,” croaked an old nan who had 
dodderingly listened. My silence, think 
ng of what this vivid indirectness in 


pli seemed to them to imply criticism. 


“Why should we 


one, 


what we 


wee 


not have 


said defensively. would 


only go to the government!” 





As far back as the time of Henry th 
First there were royal grants of “ th 
islands and their wrecks,” and frequent 


was the phrase in centuries following. 
With royal encouragement, why should 
they not be wreckers! 

One Sunday, long ago, service was in 
progress when there came the ery of 
“Wreek!” The men started from their 
seats. In a moment there would have 
been a stampede. But they cowered 
back as the minister sternly thundered 
a warning. He strode to the door. 
Again his voice arose. “ Let’s all start 


fair!” he shouted, throwing off imped- 


ing cassock as he ran, while his congre- 
gation labored at his heels. 

Most curious of all wrecks was that of 
a bark, with a cargo of beads, that went 
ashore two hundred years ago. So gen- 


erous has been the ocean with this treas- 
ure, that throughout these two centuries 
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it has intermittently been tossing beads 
ashore, yet so frugally that the supply 
s not vet exhausted, for in a few min- 


“4 arch | 
thrown 


1 
island rs 


had bee n 
search of the 


found that 
last 


utes’ SOT 


the re since the 
Dire tales cling zrimly to these reefs: 
of false lights, 


bitter 


of lights extinguished a 
need, of 
fighting off apparent rescuers and deem- 
ing the sea the less ferocious foe. 

Upon St. Agnes there is a frightful 
which bears St. Warna’s 


rock-hemmed, merciless 


most shipwrecked men 


cove hame , 
rock 
ering what ought to be a beach, and with 
nothing to the 
At the edge of the rocky shore is a well; 
and beside that 
islanders gathered, once a year, to pray 
to St. Warna to send them plethora of 
They those 
men, as the inhabitants of happier re- 


with cov- 


relieve rocky savagery. 


well, in ancient days, 


wrecks. prayed for wrecks, 


gions pray for harvests. They were sin- 


cere: and they deemed that the answers 
justified their faith. St. Warna, St. 
Mary, St. Agnes, St. Martin—such are 


names which the old-time devoutness 


applied. 
A ship was sailing home from the In- 


dies. The night was tempestuous and 
fog crept over the sea. The captain 


feared the Scillys. “Is there any one 
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who knows the rocks?” said he. A 
Scillonian responded and was given the 
helm—and suddenly there came a crash. 
‘You said you knew the Scillys!” eried 
the captain, furious and aghast. “ Yes; 
and this is one of them.” 

And the tale of Sir Cloudesley Shovel 
is still told; of how, with a gallant fleet, 
he was sailing home from the Mediter 
ranean and, nearing these reefs, was 
warned by a Seillonian of his crew. 
The man became impetuous when Shovel 
paid no heed, and so was_ instantly 
hanged for mutiny. It was evil and 
foggy weather, typically Scillonian. The 
admiral arrogantly held his course; his 
ships were dashed to pieces; and he and 
two thousand of his men were drowned. 

The admiral’s body was tossed ashore, 
high in a grassy cove; but never after- 


wards did grass grow on the spot where 


the body lay. A punishment, this—such 
is the naive view-point of the true Scil- 
lonian—not for losing two thousand lives 
but for cruelty to one of the islanders. 
Alas, poor admiral! As if all this 
were not enough, he is commemorated in 
Westminster Abbey with so absurd a 
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monument as moved Horace Walpole to 
the jibe that it made men of taste dread 
such honors. 

Behind the ragged-tempered sea, the 
wrinkled rocks, are long slopes covered 
thick with yellow gorse, with furze, with 
sturdy grass, with tossing fern. Rocks are 
gay with fungi and lichens in innumer- 
able hues, and seaweed clings in endless 
variety. There are puffins and shags and 
terns, there are the kingfisher and the 
giant cormorant. And gulls love to 
whiten the rocks like snow. 

Inside the roadstead, where great war- 
ships have lain at anchor, are wimpling 
waves and stretches of white-gleaming 
sand; yet even this roadstead is often 
rough for small craft, and the peopl 
watch anxiously when the doctor is 
rowed over by twelve sturdy volunteers. 
As to dentists, there is none; although 
the teeth of the islanders give way early, 
owing, so they believe, to the preserved 
rain-water which they perforce drink. 

Less than two hundred feet is the 
greatest height upon the islands, and 
yet from many a headland there is a 
far-reaching and delectable view. 
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Right brave blood there is in these 
island folk. Charles, afterward king, 


found for six long weeks a refuge her 


from the Parliamentarians. Later, the 
islanders gallantly but vainly fought for 
royalty against a powerful fleet, and a 
stone fort of that period frowns over on 
of the channels. Another stone fort was 
built in the time of Elizabe th. 

It was natural that this fragment of 
Lyonesse should stand for the king. 
Lyonesse ! the land that stretched out 
from Cornwall, and of which the Scillys 
were the projecting headlands or islands 
at its very end. Within the land that 
sank in the turbulent sea were a hun- 
dred and forty parishes, so the old 
chroniclers aver, and one tells of seeing 
ruins far beneath the water. Seen with 
the eye of faith? Perhaps. And what 
a touch! Yet when mists of the mighty 
Atlantic close between Land’s End and 
Scilly, even the meagre imagination 
may be touched with venturesome in- 
sight, and even the dullest ear may hear 
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the vague echoing of ancient parish bells. 
Curious, too, that from time imme- 
morial the island folk have called the in- 
tervening sea the “ Lioness,” and _ that 
tradition has insistently pointed out the 
reef of Seven Stones as the site of the 
principal city of the kingdom. Where 
there is so much smoke of legend shall 
there not be some fire of truth? 

It is as unscientific as it is unjust to 
demand that an ancient legend shall abso 
lutely prove itself. Justice and science 
alike demand that a legend of a respecta 
ble appearance should be considered inno 
cent unless it be proved guilty, and this 
more especially when it has so charm 
ing a savor of the saltness of time. 

From Lyonesse King Arthur came; it 
was across the dales of Lyonesse that 
his followers fled when he was slain; and 
Lyonesse is inseparably connected with 
the story of Tristram and Ysolte, for 
Tristram was the son of its king. It is 
more logical to believe in the essential 
existence of a Lyonesse than to doubt. 
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SCILLY CLIFFS 


' ) 

4 Geology notes the similarity between the 
a vranite of Cornwall and that of the 
Scilly rocks: and there are so many 
} Druidical remains, so many rude ston 
crosses, as to point out the unlikeliness of 
a these islands always having been so far 

i from the mainland as now. And for some 

H centuries historical records are scanty. 

? There are also ruins of ancient castles 
my nd churches, but of these few vestiges 


: remain. Fishermen and wreckers, find- 
: ing blocks of stone ready to their hands, 
: built these seats of the mighty into hud 
dled huts. 


One feels the fascination of what may 


we 4 have happened many and many a year 
| | i ago in this kingdom by the sea. Walk 
sat ing at random, I came to a pathway on 
y the top of a wall. Below me lay an 
ep nen m long since dry. The path 
By way led me to a flight of stone steps, at 
1) the foot of which, in solid rock, were 
Tih ge ancient grooves for the oaken doors and 
1 dn chain of a porteullis. An underground 
aaa passage led from this sally-port, and 
Ni ih, opened upon a charming little garden, 
Hate where the ladies of the vanished castle 
rite 
he 
; i 








whiled away the hours till their knights 
returned. In a shadowed corner is an 
old stone bench, narcissus and jonquil 
grow rich and lush, and the enclosing 
wall dips straight down to the rocks and 
the restless sea. 

Tennyson wrote feelingly of Lyoness 
of its “trackless realms,” of its gzlens, 
all “ grey boulder and black tarn.” And 
he visited Lyonesse. But local tradition 
retains only the memory of a bitter dis 
pute with his landlady as to the cost of 
some broken china. It is a pleasanter 
literary memory that fixes the home of 
Besant’s Armorel. 

There is no middle class in Seilly, 
and the good policy of this is evident 
from the standpoint of an absolute ruler. 
To compensate for the littleness of pub 
lie power, there are many to wield . 
Almost every man is councillor or just 
ice, alderman or health officer, or has 
do with rates, schools, police , or other de 
And it keeps the 
people contented and proud. 

With such a subdivision of honors one 
should expect the pluralist to be un- 


partment Lilliputian. 
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known. But herein lies another of the 
elightful contradictions. Not only does 


the policeman perform duties multifa- 
rious, but there is one man who is clerk 
to the guardians of the poor, clerk to the 
magistrates, clerk to the council, regis- 
trar of births, marriages, and deaths, 
clerk to the education committee, and 
ofiicer to the coroner. Yet time often 
hangs heavy on his hands. 

For centuries there has been a curious 
cosmopolitanism in this place of acces 
sible seclusion. In the blood of the is- 
landers there are strains from every 
maritime nation. The reefs took their 
toll of the Armada. Wounded British 
were landed here from the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill. And the wrecked and 
the refugee often remained. 

But the cosmopolitanism of the living 
is as nothing to that of those who came 
so far to drown. They that went down 
into the sea in wrecks were of every 
nationality, of every variety of wealth 
and power, fame and obscurity. 

Some of the old-fashioned headstones 
of the islanders carry the very flavor of 
the sea; such as the one which piously 
tells that, “Though he’s been where 


























billows roar, still, by God’s help, he’s 
safe on shore,” and which concludes 
with the asseveration that “ Now he’s 
safe among the fleet, waiting for Jesus 
Christ to meet.” 

Ever, at Scilly, the thoughts return to 
wrecks. And frightful as are the waves 
in great storms, when deep calls unto 
deep, it is not from storm, but fog, that 
the greatest disasters have come. Scil- 
lonians themselves, before they became 
flower-growers, paid with usury the 
ocean’s claims, and it used to be said 
that for one Scillonian who died a nat- 
ural death nine were drowned. And so 
fierce and treacherous are the currents 
that the strongest swimmer may be ear- 
ried away before the eyes of the stoutest 
rowers, Recently, two boats, returning 
in company to the roadstead, chose dif 
ferent courses to pass one of the islands. 
One was never heard of again, neither 
men nor boat; for the wild current that 
had capsized and seized the craft had 
borne it far out to sea. 


These people, some two thousand in 


all, huddle upon these rocks like sea- 


birds in a storm. Their very capital, 
Ilugh Town, has been inundatingly 














































































FiGURE-HEADS 





driven from its location, and even now 
xposed that it will infallibly be 
driven to move uneasily anew. 


Is so 


It is only those who love water who 
should go to Seilly. One is not permitted 
to shoot the birds; but one may fish and 
float and dream. It is over a_ tossing 
sea that one goes there; forty miles dis- 
tant is the nearest port, Penzance. Oft- 
en an icy wind sweeps over the flower- 
patehe s, and often, at night, a bitter chill 
creeps stingingly in from the sea. And, 
oddly enough—except that it is another of 
the expected incongruities—the pictur- 
esqueness of fact is not reflected in pictur- 
esqueness of appearance. One would ex- 
pect at least a Maarken folk; but they 
look only commonplace. Yet their very 
commonplaceness makes it possible that 
men and women are here who have never 
travelled so far as the mainland. 

The shouting wind calls out its se- 
crets in unintelligible cries, the sinister 
fog glides in, the waves raven for 
this fragment of Lyonesse—and one 
thinks again how delectable a land must 
Lyonesse have been. There are indica- 
tions of the tropical in Cornwall; and 





FROM WRECKS SET UP IN A GARDEN 


Lyonesse must have been far more trop- 
ical than Cornwall without the windy 
desolation of Seilly. And one would 
like to trace back to the days of Lyonesse 
the be ginning of the celebration of May, 
for the queen still holds in Seilly her 
little annual court. 

Much has suffered a land change. Ships’ 
planking has been eagerly seized upon for 
fences. Now and then a prow becomes a 
gate-post. Ships’ bells that sounded the 
knell of sailors now ring gayly for these 
dwellers on rock. And many a figure- 
head which erstwhile stood at the prow 
of some stately ship sentinels a gateway 
or stares impassively over a field of nar- 
cissus. For these people love figure- 
heads, and deseribe them with uneanny 
pride. This was from a Spanish ship; 
that, a Duteh; this one, a saint, bore 
to safety the sole survivor from a 
Portuguese bark. Thus the long list 
goes on. The estate on Treseo is par- 
ticularly rich in this spoil of the sea. 
And, final incongruity of all, a 
noble Neptune watches patiently in 
the garden of that beneficent untitled 
ruler, Mr. Smith. 











NE of the few absolute advantages 
of living at all is that you can 
live now and then in several 

worlds at once. You can, by virtue of 

sympathy, dwell with somebody much 
your junior or senior in a world much 
younger or older than your own; and if 
you happen to be a modern you can, by 
foree of imagination, consort with the 
ancients in a pleasing contemporaneity. 

Of course this must be managed by a 

touch of nature on both sides; but there 

is more nature in other people than they 
are apt to suppose, and the thing is not 
so very difficult if you have some nature 
in yourself. A touch of ill nature even 
will do, but it had better be good nature. 

At the Greek play given by the Har- 
vard students, the other day (or week, 
or month), you needed as many touches 
of good nature as possible for the realiza- 
tion of your affinity with the ancients, 
if you went to the first performance. 

The weather, which had _ unprofitably 

lavished long hours of sunshine on your 

railroad run to Boston, and then with 
the moment of your starting on your 
drive to Cambridge, began to rain mean 

small spiteful drops, like the tears of a 

woman working herself into a temper, 

was so dramatically disappointing that 
if the rain had not eventually made itself 
part of the play, it would have soured 
the sweetest expectation. But if you 
loosed your fancy to the work, and figured 
the shower as a sort of larger chorus, it 
was by no means an antipathetie condi- 
tion. The lowering heavens, the pale 
gloom of the day, the gusts that fitfully 
came and went, were in a rich accord 
with the sombre tragedy of Agamemnon, 
such as, no doubt, the home weather of 

#Eschylus sometimes effected at Athens. 

You could regret the want of shadow- 

making sunshine, but the action had a 

sublimity the more statuesque and abso- 

lute from the absence of the contrasting 
lights and darks. The wet green grass, the 
long low facade of the palace at Argos, 
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with its varitinted pillars and capitals and 




































frieze and pediment, and its brown-red 
roof, and the snow-white dark-garlanded 
marble altar before it, formed a color 
scheme incomparably heightened in its 
vividness by the dim rainy air. The eye 
noted these facts of the entourage with a 
solemn joy to the beholder at the first 
glance, and his heart thrilled with a 
high impatience for the impending ac- 
tion. What he had read of that far 
wonderworld of the Greeks who outran us 
long ago in the race of civilization mixed 
with a glad reminiscence of the circuses 
of his barbaric boyhood. When the scene, 
so elemental and so constant, filled itself 
from time to time with the bold blues 
and purples, the pinks and whites and 
browns of the tunies and chitons and 
peplons and scarfs and fillets, there was 
a beauty in the setting of the piece which 
a brighter atmosphere could not have en- 
hanced and might have lessened. 

That, at least, was what we presently 
said, crouching beneath our umbrellas, 
and looking round to right and left over 
and under the rounding tops of our fel- 
low spectators’ umbrellas and insensately 
rejoicing in the anomaly of umbrellas at 
a play of A‘schylus. Was it wholly an 
anomaly? Not unless we were the more 
deceived by the remembrance of that 
lady with an umbrella in a fresco at 
Herculaneum; though, to be sure, the 
Greeks might not have been allowed to 
put up their umbrellas in the theatre. 
Still, there was no proof that they were 
not, and we gave ourselves the benefit 
of the doubt on the damp gradines of 
the Stadium on the Soldiers’ Field at 
Cambridge. Very likely the Athenians 
who first saw the Agamemnon at Athens 
had not thought to bring rugs with them 
to spread on the cold seats, but they 
might very probably have brought grass 
cushions, as some of us had, and we 
chose to find a greater parity than dis- 
parity with them in our thoughtfulness. 

At the actual distance of time, much 
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detail of the earliest representation of 
the Agamemnon has been lost, and we 
see the event altogether august through 
the mists of that remoteness. But it is 
in no violent or impertinent surmise that 
we take for granted certain unintentional 
reliefs, which if not formally the same 
in the ancient and the modern Athens, 
were of kindred quality. Something must 
have corresponded in the first performance 
to that occurrence in the latest, when, 
after we had been waiting half an hour 
beyond the hour of beginning, a man in 
a sack suit and a straw hat came out of 
the bronze doors-of the king’s house, 
and proclaimed to us through a mega- 
phone that the play would go on, adding, 
“We are waiting for one musician.” He 
retired with our plaudits, bowing, and 
then we waited, with our umbrellas now 
up, now down, as the rain fitfully willed, 
and made what we could of members of 
the cast behind the palace, going and 
coming in ulsters upon errands doubtless 
connected with the coming show. Be- 
yond the immense length of the Stadium 
in its horseshoe stretch we had also the 
passage of some football players over 
the wet grass to console us. About 
the time we were going to vent our 
despair in cries of rage, the Watchman, 
who was to hail the coming of Aga- 
memnon in the distance, and shout the 
glad fact to all Argos, climbed the roof 
of the palace, and did what he eould 
to amuse our furious leisure. He walked 
to and fro over the tiles, and stopped 
now and then to shade his eyes for a 
particularly good look; then from time 
to time he stretched his brown butternut 
length of limb and tunic on the verge 
of the pediment. The Watchman became 
a universal favorite by his cheerfulness 
with the delay, and he set us the example 
of a patient endurance, in the fiction that 
he was waiting for Agamemnon, when 
he was really waiting, as we were, for the 
musician. Without that musician there 
could be no Agamemnon, no Chorus, no 
Herald, no Cassandra, no C!ytemnestra, 
no murder, nothing; but we joined 
the Watchman in feigning that the delay 
was caused by Agamemnon. Suddenly, 
at the right-hand corner of the palace 
the musician rushed upon our sight in 
duplicate, each of him with a musical 
instrument-case in hand, and ran across 


the grass to the foot of the altar, and 
vanished in a sort of burrow under it. 
Then the man in the sack suit and straw 
hat came out with a plate in his hand, 
and hastened to the altar steps, but stum- 
bled on them, and cast the contents of 
his plate broadcast over them, or all but 
the little that was left to pour on the 
altar top. It proved to be the stuff of 
the sacred fire, but the rain had got into 
it, and when the priest and his acolytes 
issued from the palace to invoke the favor 
of the gods, and the priest tried to light 
it with his torch, it would not burn, and 
nothing remained for him but pour his 
libation, and retire with what dignity 
he could amidst our unseemly laughter. 
The dignity of his recession, which was 
truly great, was marred by the effort of 
one of the acolytes to scrape from the 
sole of his bare foot, as he mounted to 
the bronze portal, the short-cut grass 
which had stuck to it from the lawn- 
mowered turf. 

This was really the last touch of 
malicious fortune, and for the rest the 
tragedy stood forth in its majestic gloom, 
as a king might who has dropped the 
disguise of a beggar’s rags and lifted 
himself, awe-striking and awe-stricken, 
to front his doom. Thereafter the teasing 
sense of county fair which had haunted 
us from our coming into the Stadium, 
and mixed with the sense of circus, as 
one might have known it in the Coliseum 
at Rome or the Arena at Verona, ceased 
from our consciousness and left it singly 
sensitive to every effect of the noble 
scene and responsive to all the beauty 
that appealed to the soul through the eye 
or ear. We four thousand Yankees, ar- 
rived there in the wet from every part 
of the big Republic, were transmuted into 
so many Hellenes of the great Republic, 
and were pure Greek; so pure that we 
almost understood our own language as it 
was rolled forth in the stately measures 
of the poet. Not even the veil which the 
English libretto interposes between us 
and Verdi or Wagner at the opera which 
Greek tragedy recalls seemed to hang 
between us and the meaning of A¢schylus, 
and we realized how much more native 
one may be to the Greek than to the 
Italian or the German, without being 
born to it. Perhaps we followed the sense 
the more readily because we had already 
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and very recently read the faithful trans- 
lation of the piece; but we now prefer 
the livelier conjecture, and we invite the 
reader to suppose that it was the mother- 
civilization interpreting it to us and 
making us one with her eldest children 
in a sort of family speech, less dependent 
upon letter than upon spirit. 

If our readers staged a 
Greek tragedy, it is probable that they 
cannot fully imagine the difficulties of 
it. In modern drama, especially the 
drama of Ibsen, who is so very Greek in 


have never 


some things, we are used to a fulness of 
stage direction beside which the drama 
of /Eschylus is absolutely empty. From 
the beginning to the end of his tragedy 


the Greek poet makes no sign outside 
of the dialogue, and very little in it, 
to show when any person comes on or 


goes off; and this defect has to be sup- 
plied by the management. Sut in the 
staging of the tragedy at Cambridge the 
management had been equal to the de- 
mand upon it, and after the exterior and 
adventitious misadventures of the pre- 
lusive moments, the play went forward 
with entire there wer 
any errors they were lost to us in the 
excellence of the rendering. You said 
to yourself that of course the musicians 


evenness, or if 


ought to have been in their burrows under 
the altar before the were in 
their places, and that, of course, the sacred 
fuel ought to have been on the altar and 
kept from being rained on, but these were 
slight details that you quickly forgot, 
and were, in fact, ashamed to remember. 
We chose rather to remember the scholar- 
ship that had gone to the flawless result, 
with a young joy in the beauty of it, 
which was itself very beautiful. It was 
not merely that the players were letter- 
perfect in their parts; certain difficulties 
of characterization had to be overcome, 
which in a co-educational university would 
not have presented themselves. Clytem- 
nestra and her attendant maidens, and 
Cassandra and the captive girls of Troy, 
must be studious youth of the other sex, 
and the grave seniors of the chorus must 
be undergraduates of a borrowed senility. 

But perhaps—who knows?—the diffi- 
culties were facilities in disguise, and 
all contributed to the fine result. If the 
part of Clytemnestra or of Cassandra 
had been taken by some clever actress, 


spectators 
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re 


all emotion, and consciousness, and chic, 
as clever actresses oftenest are, it might 
have wanted the charm which those 
studious youth gave each. They some- 
how made their appeal to reason, not to 
and the too deep for 
tears, which underlies passion was the 
more potently touched because of the cer- 
tain constraint, not archaic but primitive, 
not Byzantine but Homeric, in the double 
supposition of their performance. As 
yet we cannot be sure how much we have 
lost in 
women in Shakespeare. 


passion, feeling, 


having women’s roéles taken by 

The very horses which drew the chariots 
had to be imagined from Norwegian 
ponies with manes hogged after those of 
the sculptured steeds of the Parthenon, 
and then trained to their histrionic duties 
under unaccustomed yokes. The mere 
mechanical obstructions overcome were 
such as only love of the thing to be done 
could have met, and that they were met, 
so. that they eould suggest themselves 
only to the spectator’s afterthought, was 
part of the success that was not less than 
splendid. The success implied an illu- 
sion which began with the first glimpse 
of the palace, lifting its authentic forms 
and from the shaven grass, and 
confronting the comer as he issued upon 
the open Stadium and looked out down 
on the space which the tragedy was to 
fill with its Nothing really 
diminished the gravity of this. Even the 
figure of the Cambridge policeman, who 
appeared at the moment of the tumultu- 
ous demonstration following the defiant 
speeches of Clytemnestra and gisthus, 
after Agamemnon’s murder, and waited 
with folded arms, ready to interfere if 
necessary, was a false note soon lost in the 
tremendous harmony of the action. 

In the mean time many things com- 
mended themselves to the mind of the 
spectator. Of course the first was that 
formal unity of the tragedy not only 
with grand opera, but with that 
minor opera which we call comic without 
always meaning something droll. The 
sung or chanted speeches of the chorus, 
and the spoken speeches of the persons 


colors 


poetry. 


also 


in the action, suggested the natural- 
ness of the form which casts off recita- 
tive, and approaches life more near- 


ly than the species in which the Italian 
composers wittingly or unwittingly per- 
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petuated the tradition of the Greek 
dramatists. .Eschylus seemed to have 
wrought his play not so much in the 
fashion of Jl Trovatore or La Somnam- 
hula, as in the fashion of Jolanthe or of 
Patience, only he took seriously the help 
of the chorus which Mr. Gilbert takes 
ironically. But beside the form, uttering 
the mood and make of a people childlike 
in their ethies, there dwelt far more 
importantly and interestingly an identity 
of spirit which one must hesitate to call 
Puritanic, though it recalled Puritanism. 
The chorus was made up of moralists as 
severe as the average of church members, 
and a familiar confusion of counsel in- 
formed their censure. They understood 
that the gods were dealing with Agamem- 
non and according to their pleasure and 
caprice, and would duly visit Clytem- 
nestra and £gisthus in turn with dis- 
aster logically as little consequent from 
the deeds of either. What the chorus saw 
was the operation of Fate, but they treat- 
ed it in their personal criticism as if it 
were Predestination, and they apparently 
regarded it with something like the 
mystical resignation with which the re- 
ligious once viewed the wisdom of God 
in saving some and damning others for 
His own glory. The doomed and the 
damned were alike censured for sin, be- 
cause they ought to have done right on the 
chance of being spared or saved. Oddly 
enough, the victims of Fate coincided in 
this view, and sought to justify their 
crimes, instead of pleading emotional in- 
sanity, and throwing the responsibility on 
their gods. The personal conscience, 
which we supposed absent from the Greek 
conception of man’s relations to the deity, 
evinced itself as distinctly as in the 
Anglo-Saxon ideal portrayed in Macbeth 
or The Scarlet Letter. The wicked knew 
themselves, and were known, wicked, and 
held to answer for their misdeeds quite as 
if their wills were free. 

In this religious unity you lived 
simultaneously in the pagan and in the 
Christian world, but it was not one of 
the agreeable moments of the double life. 
The experience made you think that per- 
haps we had not got so far as we some- 
times fancy; but there was something in 
the wsthetic atmosphere which more 
pleasingly suggested the oneness of the 
ancient and modern drama. The con- 


















temporary play conforms more nearly to 
the classic unities of time, place, and 
action than to the romantic ideal of 
widely changing scene and swiftly lap- 
ping time. But what perhaps the Greek 
dramatists could best teach an American 
audience would be patience and pleasure 
in far simpler intrigue and action than 
we are used to on our stage. The events 
of the Agamemnon were great enough; 
nothing could surpass them in moral mag- 
nitude, but they were few, and their suc- 
cession was apparently unstudied, so that 
vou did not proceed from shock to shock, 
as we imagine we must if we are to be- 
lieve ourselves interested in a scene upon 
the stage. In A%schylus the drama has 
perhaps less evolved itself from the epic 
than in the later dramatists; the figures 
are in high relief, but not yet in perfect 
detachment; the story is more told and 
less acted; but that all gives it a naive 
charm which we should be glad if our 
nascent theatre could revert to. It might 
help us to be a little more naive our- 
selves, a little more simple; every world 
is primitive, when you come to know it, 
and at heart we might find ourselves as 
childlike as those Greeks seemed. We 
might like long, explicit speeches; we 
might enjoy the same fables over and 
over again; in fact, as it is, we do so 
when a piece runs a hundred or three 
hundred nights. 

The trouble with us is one that the 
Greeks never had to face. They were 
autochthons and had their emotions fresh 
from their own ground, but we are 
derivatives a thousand times derived, and 
in our multiplicity of origin we are a peo- 
ple without an origin of our own. When 
we need an origin, or want it, we go and 
get it somewhere outside of ourselves, but 
too often we choose a bad origin. That 
is one of the reasons—we own we are 
late coming to it—why we would like to 
realize our unity and contemporaneity 
with the ancients. If having Greek plays 
in English would help us do this, we 
wish we might have them, though of 
course it would be something like hav- 
ing Verdi or Wagner in English. It 
had been well on twenty-five years since 
we had heard a Greek play, and we 
should not like it to be so long again, 
though we would willingly live through 
the interval, if necessary. 
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CONTRIBUTOR, sending us a 
short story and asking our criticism 
of it, that it is her second, 
her first having been declined by another 
editor “ because it was written too sub- 
jectively.” She pays us the compliment of 
agreeing with so much that we say in the 
Study that she holds our judgment in un- 


says 


common respect. We trust, however, that 
che was not led astray into “ too subjec- 
tive” writing by anything we have said 


as to the preeminently subjective quality 
of the new literature. 

Generalizations are apt to be mislead- 
ing. Certain lines of distinction 
be drawn between and 
epochs, but because certain characteristics 
belong preeminently to a race or an epoch 
we should confound a 
with an exclusive possession. 

Modern life and thought 
striking contrast to the 
medieval, just as one half of a circle con- 
tradicts the other half. Our completion 
of the cycle is a justification of its ap- 
parently so diverse antipodal arch. If 
we find ourselves in another hemisphere 
and regard other constellations, which rise 
and set in the mind of man rather than 
in an outward spectacle, we are but shown 
what was from the beginning the inten- 
tion of all human culture, completely 
realized only by this subjective determina- 
tion, but prophetically anticipated in Hel- 
lenie speculation. The ample disclosure, 
through realization of the kingdom with- 
in us, is a clearer and more intimately 
significant vision of the truth, both as 
to the new traits of human nature which 
have been developed in the process of 
evolution and as to the new ideals which 
inspire imaginative creation and which 
have transformed esthetic sensibility it- 
self, than that afforded to the ancient 
prophet beholding, as Moses from Pisgah, 
the land it was not his to occupy. 

In its ground and in its appeal, imag- 
inative creation, in whatever field of ex- 
pression, was always subjective—as much 


must 


races between 


not preeminent 


present a 
ancient and 
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so in the 
in that of 


Rog of Clytemnestra as 
Lady Macbeth. 


the mind of 


It was always 


man, meaning by that his 
heart as well and the illusions it cher- 


ished, however 
cated those may have 
which determined the objective embodi- 
ments of poet, sculptor, and painter. 
Back of medieval impressionism was the 
mysticism of the human spirit. It 


inspired or communi- 


illusions been, 


was 


not the truth of life, as we behold it in 
the light of clarified reason, which men 


saw then, but fragments of it, through 
highly colored glasses. Our vision is 
from another side, where we are permitted 
to see truth ensphered in its integrity 
if we follow our quest to the end. Our 
impressions and illusions are therefore 
different—how different we have sought 
to define, as best we could, in previous 
numbers of this Study. The impressive 
picturesqueness of a vast pageant has 
faded, but we have opened a new treasure- 


house whose gold is genuine if not so 
glittering. Moreover, all the real and 


solid values of that past we have securely 
hoarded and wisely appreciate. These 
values have had their uses in the develop- 
ment of modern culture and are still in- 
dispensable. Were they blotted out or 
even our regret would be in- 
consolable, as if the world had forgotten 
its youth. No art and no literature can 
ever again be outwardly so marvellously 
impressive as this, our inalienable, 
session. It is a good part of our romance, 
as is the mature man’s remembrance of 
his boyhood, even if he would not live it 
The glory of the old proces- 
sion, though we refuse to keep step with 
it or with any other outward pomp, is, if 
ve dwell with it, a dangerous fascination. 
Genius is in peril of shipwreck if too 
long it lingers to listen to these Sirens, 
yielding its heart to the old lure. 

Our writers of 


ignored, 


pos- 


over again. 


fiction have not been 


denied this field of enchantment, else we 
should have 
Days of 


The Last 
and the best 


missed Romola, 


Pompeti, Ben-Hur, 
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of Ainsworth; and in our own day we 
should have no Hewlett; but the hearts 
of such writers have been safely anchored 
in the modern world. 

While the subjective determination, is 
becoming more and more insistent in our 
fiction, the method of presentation is and 
must continue to be objective, though not 
in the same sense as in the plastic arts 
or even in painting—that is, it is not 
necessary that the projection should be 
as complete as in sculpture or that the 
composition’ should be as dependent for 
its effect upon the outward vision as in 
painting. The dramatic art, in its mod- 
ern phases, which permit expression as 
well as motion, is more nearly allied to 
that of the novelist, though it is to a 
greater degree limited in its scope, in 
that it makes its appeal through the 
visual and auditory senses. The greatest 
of modern dramatists has a larger appre- 
ciation when the actor does not come 
between him and the reader—that is, 
when his works are considered simply as 
literature. The writer of fiction borrows 
something from the sculptor in the form 
and embodiment of men and women as 
physical existences,—something from the 
painter in his portraiture of outward 
personality, in his use of the external 
world and in his effects of tone and 
atmosphere—in what we may call his 
composition—and very much from the 
dramatist in the objective expression of 
action and passion and in the progression 
of situations; but he transcends all these 
arts in the vastly wider scope of his own 
because of his freedom from their obvious 
limitations, and because by his suggestion 
er disclosure of intimate truth he reaches 
beyond impressions to the hidden mean- 
ings of human life. He differs from 
other artists in the degree and extent 
of the possibilities open to him and in a 
kind of possibility denied to them. Fic- 
tion in its development has therefore met 
an intellectual and spiritual need which 
all other arts were inadequate to meet. 

Nevertheless, however subjective the 
theme of fiction in appeal, motive, or sug- 
gestion, there is, strictly speaking, no 
such thing as a subjective method in its 
artistic presentation, or, for that matter, 
in any presentation. Whatever is by any 
means brought into consciousness be- 
comes an object, though it be but a men- 
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tal eencept. The artistic imagination in 
literature is to some extent projective— 
always beyond the field of notional con- 
ception, into that of concrete embodiment. 
We call that literature objective which 
is confined within the world of sensuous 
impressions. When it passes into the 
world of reflection and psychical mean- 
ings, we call it subjective. This distinc- 
tion is important, but it does not apply to 
methods of artistic representation. 

In every stage of evolution, cosmic or 
human, though on the unseen side there 
is concurrent involution, what is ap- 
parent to us is the expansion, the unfold- 
ing. Though the involution determines 
the evolution, as the inward breathing 
is the positive and controlling factor in 
respiration—a fact which all great sing- 
ers understand; though it is the tension, 
of which all functioning is the release; 
though it is, like sleep, the ascending side 
of life, the creative side, while all mani- 
festations that are visible to us are pre- 
cipitations and descents,—yet it is in this 
dying world, natural and human, that our 
wakeful course is run, and herein lies all 
that we can see of the beauty and glory of 
life, in flower and song, in landscape, 
sea and stars, in human contacts, and in 
the products of creative art. 

Such is the world that is represented 
in fiction, and as freely and spontaneously 
projected by an imagination which is 
creative, which has a tension and uplift 
that measures the scope of its power 
and determines its precipitation and re- 
lease in concrete forms of beauty. 

What unlimited expansion and fruitful- 
ness in this field of imaginative fiction! 
It meets our intellectual and spiritual 
needs not by lessons or sermons, not by 
artifice or cunning device of construction 
or by formal representations of life, but 
as Nature meets that sensibility in us 
which is complementary to her phenom- 
ena, by the spontaneous projection of 
form, tone, and color, and of innumerabl: 
effects which please, charm, surprise, 
or haunt us; and, in that world which 
transcends Nature, it illuminates human 
life, not only in its striking and dramatic 
aspects but in its commonplaces, re- 


sponds to the ever-deepening culture of 
mind and heart, confronts and discloses 
the living truth in its lights and shadows, 
amuses and entertains, appealing to our 
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sense of humor and to our sympathy. In 
all this, though we may tolerate quintes- 
sential subtleties in so far as they are 
nuances of truth, we demand also clear 
projection, keen visualization. 

We relish the delicate touch, where the 
brutal stroke would betray the crude 
hand; we appreciate reserve as an essen- 
tial condition to the best art, as an index, 
indeed, of an imaginative tension which 
refuses dissipation in redundant expres- 
sion; we are willing that a story should 
not be told if it is effectively impressed 
upon us by suggestion,—but we have no 
patience with weakness of grasp, or with 
vague and indefinite portrayal of charac- 
ter and situation. The firm line, however 
delicate, is indispensable. The effect of 
the story upon.the reader must be vividly 
produced; no detail or suggestion essen- 
tial to this should be withheld. 

The writer in any department of litera- 
ture does not have another material to 
conquer, as the sculptor and the painter 
has. His medium is his language, and 
words seem easy. They carry a kind of 
strength in themselves and, if wisely 
chosen, are effective. The extent of a 
writer’s vocabulary and his happy use of 
it, merely as to the selection of the fit 
and necessary words, have a great deal 
to do with his successful expression. Fe- 
licity of phrasing and, still more, excel- 
lence of style will add to the grace, 
charm, and entertainment of his literary 
productions. But the art of fiction is 
not summed up in these acquirements 
or even positively entered upon by 
virtue of such an equipment. The 
writer must think deeply and feel deeply, 
must natively be possessed of a creative 
imagination and sensibility, and these 
must have had due culture through his 
thought and feeling, before vocabulary, 
phrase, and style cin have jany use or 
meaning relatively to his accomplish- 
ment. We should rather trust to native 
genius and the temperament which goes 
with it for the attainment of these tech- 
nical excellences than to these excel- 
lences for the creation of great fiction. 

There are many varieties of great .fic- 
tion, but in every one of them the writers 
have achieved the disclosure of subjective 
truth through objective realization. Each 
variety has its distinctive merit. But, in 
reading Mrs. Deland’s latest novel, The 


Awakening of Helena Richie, we are im- 
pressed by a certain objective value and 
distinction exceedingly rare, if not indeed 
quite novel, in contemporary literature. 
The theme is subjective, the motive wholly 
spiritual, appealing most deeply and 
poignantly to our human sympathies. All 
this makes it an important contribution 
to what we call our new literature. It 
is as good an illustration as we could offer 
of all that we have been saying of the 
importance of objective realization in 
fiction. The distinction of this novel is 
that the realization has been accomplished 
through character-building of a kind 
which we have not often met in the whole 
field of modern fiction. Not to be too 
boldly assertive, we will simply challenge 
any critic to name a novel of English 
fiction published during the last quarter 
of a century which contains two as real 
and individual characters as Doctor Lav- 
endar and Benjamin Wright. Indeed, is 
there any other such example of this sort 
of character-building since Thackeray cre- 
ated Colonel Newcome? Even Dickens’s 
characters have earmarks and are typical 
rather than individual, better suited to 
the stage than to the common walks of 
our human life. 

We were already familiar with Doctor 
Lavendar, whose genial and somewhat 
whimsical traits had been gradually dis- 
closed in Mrs. Deland’s short tales of Old 
Chester, but in this novel his character 
is more fully developed through his con- 
tacts with the shrewd and eccentric old 
gentleman, Benjamin Wright, who has 
much of that kind of insight which be- 
longs to genius; with Helena Richie, the 
faultful but loving and lovable heroine 
of the story, who is herself not a bundle 
or mere concretion of psychological traits, 
but a real and living woman; and with 
the boy, David. Indeed, this child seems 
to have had as much to do with our new 
revelation of Doctor Lavendar as with 
the awakening of the woman. We do 
not feel that even here we have come 
to the end of Doctor Lavendar—at least 
we hope that we have not—but the fur- 
ther possibilities, in such a case, lie at 
the knees of genius. 

There is no hurry or“visible strain in 
the life of Old Chester, and Mrs. Deland’s 
characterization in the portrayal of this 
life is leisurely and very simple. She 
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helps us to estimate the values of pro- 
vincialism in fiction as Hawthorne did 
nearly two generations ago, only her men 
and women seem nearer and more human- 
ly real. Many of our American story- 
writers have illustrated these values. In- 
deed, it seems almost necessary for the 
novelist to abandon the urban environment 
if he would find and develop native traits. 
In Mrs. Deland’s work they do not seem 
so much to be found as to be creatively 
projected and matured. 

American fiction—American, that is, in 
theme as well as in authorship—is denied 
much that gives distinction to the Eng- 
lish. We see the distinction even when 
we compare Colonel Newcome with Doc- 
tor Lavendar. The former is not so pro- 
vincial. But the very limitations of 
provincialism find an important com- 
pensation. The native traits of trans- 
planted Englishmen in America and 
Australia have been developed by writers 
in these countries so strikingly and so 
faithfully that from this source has 
sprung the only fiction that can be called 
distinctively American or Australian— 
especially in a kind of short story which 
has no counterpart in England, not even 
in George Eliot’s Scenes of Clerical Life, 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, or Thomas 
Hardy’s and Mrs. Dudeney’s short tales. 
The English writer of fiction finds a 
strong temptation—to which he legiti- 
mately yields—in the imperial back- 
ground or in that of a somewhat 
impressive and maturely cultivated in- 
stitutional life. Even in Cranford the 
reader does not get quite away from 
the East Indies. 

Where the background is in itself so 
picturesquely interesting as it is in the 
best historical fiction, the novelist is 
tempted to depend upon its attractions 
and its impressiveness for his main ef- 
fects, and the characterization is likely 
to be of secondary importance. The hu- 
man figures are thrown against the 
absorbing background and often are em- 
bedded in its very texture. Sienkiewicz 
in his early novels, dealing with the 
more primitive conditions of life, created 
a few most striking individual characters, 
but in his Quo Vadis his men and women 
seem but a part of the magnificent his- 
torical setting. 

David Claridge, the Quaker, the hero 


of Sir Gilbert Parker’s new novel, will 
have his fascinating and impressive back- 
ground in Egypt, where he stands at the 
central point dividing the West from the 
East. To put him there is in itself a 
daring adventure, piquing expectation; 
but we are confident that the reader will 
not be disappointed in the dramatic issue 
—also, that the character of the hero, in 
the tense situation, will not suffer 
diminution from’ the environment, but 
rather stand out in sterner lineament, in 
its full Western stature and significance 
—stand out not as a general type merely, 
but as an individual instance, having 
indeed its chief interest from that posi- 
tion. Here again we are likely to have 
a capital illustration of the value of ob- 
jective realization. Sir Gilbert has al- 
ways in his fiction availed of this value, 
not merely in a general way and not 
through trivial earmarks, but in points 
of actuality which indicate the tense 
vital current by emitting electric sparks 
and flashes. 

Three such sharp points accentuate the 
introduction of the new novel—the three 
acts for which David is brought into 
judgment—a drink, a fight, and a kiss. 
We not only can imagine the excitement 
from these electric sparks in the Quaker 
meeting-house, but we feel it ourselves. 
The author might have simply intimated 
these acts and fixed his readers’ attention 
upon the issue of the trial, but, following 
his instinct as an artist, he causes them 
to flash out in the red lightning—the red 
life-current showing in the wine, in the 
physical combat, in the caress. That 
nothing may be lacking to the effect we 
see these flashes, sharply defining the 
acts, not only in the indignant charges 
of the Elders, but repeated from David’s 
own simple heart in his vivid defence. 
If there were not this keen objective 
realization, should we be aware of what 
is hidden from observation—the covert 
satisfaction of those men and women 
assembled to judge, in that, with im- 
peceability, they can themselves feel the 
thrilling pulsations of heart otherwise 
denied them? David can play as well as 
drink and fight and kiss—so they must 
have his music too; and in that the 
sensuous bewilderment is resolved, the 
excitement quelled, and the reader’s 


vision cleared for the ensuing drama. 
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bu A Vindication of the Limerick Wh 
in y Ra 
nce { 
aly, BY CAROLYN WELLS ; if 
ing a 
S1- T has been said by ignorant and undis- As she went for a ride; P i , 
ave cerning would-be critics that the Limer- But she came back inside, “ f a 
ob- ick is not among the classic and best With the smile on the tiger! . } 
al- forms of poetry, and, indeed, some have She went tor a ride, bia 
ue, gone so far as to say that it is not poetry That young lady of Niger. ie pS ie | 
not at all. Oe ee 
nts A brief consideration of its claims to pre- ft. be 
san eminence among recognized forms of verse a. 
“a will soon convince any intelligent reader of bE *| 

its superlative worth and beauty. : 

As a proof of this, let us consider the aa | 
the following Limerick, which in the opinion of f | 
pee connoisseurs is the best one ever written. | 
ito ' 
= There was a young lady of Niger, bis 
nt Who smiled as she rode on a tiger; 
cer They came back from the ride bi 
es, With the lady inside, i 
ed And the smile on the face of the tiger. ii 
ng ae | | 
m Now let us compare this exquisite bit of p a? | 
ed real poesy with what might have been if ; 
* Chaucer had written the lines: ¢ 
at ’ 

a A mayde ther ben, in Niger born and 

4 bredde ; 

2 Hire merye smyle went neere aboute hire 

~g hedde. 

's Uponne a beeste shee rood, a tyger gaye, 

ot And sikerly shee laughen on hire waye. 

ve Anon, as it bifel, bak from the ryde y 
at Ther came, his sadel hangen doone bisyde, 

rt The tyger. On his countenaunce the 

nN whyle 

1 Ther ben behelde a gladnesse and a smyle. H 
1e 

" , 
“ Again, if Austin Dobson had chosen to The real young Lady of Niger 

t throw off the thing in triolet form: ° ' 

. She went for a ride, Rossetti, with his inability to refrain 

4 That young lady of Niger; from refrains, might have turned out some- 

8 Her smile was quite wide thine like this: 
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In Niger dwelt a lady fair, 
(Bacon and eggs and a bar o’ soap!) 
Who smiled ‘neath tangles of her hair, 
As her steed began his steady lope. 
(You like this style, I hope!) 


On and on they sped and on, 
(Bacon and 
On and on 


and a bar oO’ 
and on and on; 


(You see I’ve not much scope.) 


eggs soap! ) 


E’en ere they loped the second mile, 
The tiger ‘gan his mouth to ope; 

Anon he halted for a while; 

Then went on with a pleasant smile, 
(Bacon and and a bar 0’ 


. 7.T ! 
eggs soap: ) 


Omar would have looked at the situation 
philosophically, and would have summed up 
his views in some such characteristic 
as these: 


lines 


Why if the Soul can fling the Dust aside 
And smiling, on a Tiger blithely ride, 
Were’t not a Shame,—were’t not a Shame 
for him 
In stupid Niger tamely to abide? 


Strange, is it not? that of the Myriads who 

a Before us rode the Sandy Desert through, 
Not one returns to tell us of the Road, 
Which to discover we ride smiling, too. 


As She 





was Pictured in Chaucer's 
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We are no other than a moving Row 

Of Magic Niger-shapes that come and go 
Round with the Smile-illumined Tiger held 

In Midnight by the Master of the Show. 


would have seen a dramatic 
opportunity, and would have gloried in his 
chance, thus: 


Tennyson 


Half a league, half a league, 
On the big tiger, 

Rode with a smiling face 
The lady of Niger. 

Mad rushed the noble steed, 

Smiled she and took no heed; 

Smiled at the breakneck speed 
Of the big tiger. 


Boldly they plunged and swayed, 
Fearless and unafraid,— 
Tiger and lovely maid, 
Fair and beguiling; 
Flash’d she her sunny smiles, 
Flash’d o’er the sunlit miles; 
Then they rode back, but not— 
Not the same smiling! 


When can their glory fade? 

O the wild charge they made, 
Riding from Niger! 

Honor the ride they made! 

Honor the smiles displayed, 
Lady and Tiger! 
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Kipling, of course, would havé seized the 
theme for a fine and stirring Barrack-Room 
Ballad: 


“What is the lady smiling for?” 
Said Files-on-Parade. 
“She’s going for a tiger ride,” 


The Color-Sergeant said; 


“What makes her smile so gay, so gay?” 
Said Files-on-Parade; 

“She likes to go for tiger rides,” 
The Color-Sergeant said. 


*“ For she’s riding on the tiger, you can see 


his stately stride; 
When they’re returning home again, she'll 
take a place inside ; 
< And on the tiger’s face will be the smile 
so bland and wide, 
But she’s riding on the tiger in the morn- 


ing.” 


Browning would have been pleased with 
the the best 
he could with it, doubtless along these lines: 


subject and would have done 


rHE LAST RIDE TOGETHER. 


(The Tiger Spt aks.) 
Since now at length your fate you know, 
Dearest, since ‘tis so, 


I] said, * Then, 








Rossetti’s Probable Conception of the Story 


(pre ee 


» 


Since nothing all your smile avails, 

Since all your life seems meant for fails, 
Henceforth you ride inside.” 

Who knows what’s best? Ah, 

tell? 

I loved the lady. Therefore,—well,— 

I shuddered. Yet it had to be. ‘ nit 

And so together, I and she ( ; 
Ride, ride, forever ride, 


who can 


Swinburne would have spread himself 


thusly: 


O marvellous, mystical maiden, 
With the way of the wind on 
wing; 
Low laughter thy lithe lips hath laden, 
Thy smile is a Song of the Spring. 
O typical, tropical tiger, 
With wicked and wheedlesome 
O lovely lost lady of Niger, . 
Our Lady of Smiles. 


the 


wiles ; 


Edgar Allan Poe would have put it this: 


way: 


See the lady with a smile, 
Sunny smile! 




















* Mad 


Hear her gaysome, gleesome giggle as she 
rides around in style! 
How the merry laughter trips 
From her red and rosy 


lips, 


As she smiles, smiles, smiles, smiles, smiles, 


f smiles, smiles, 
‘ While she rides along the dusty, desert 
: miles. 

See the tiger with a smile, 


Happy smile! 
If such a smile means happiness, he’s happy 
quite a pile; 
contentedly he chuckles as he 
along the miles. 


How trots 


Oh, he doesn’t growl or groan 
As he ambles on alone, 


tut he smiles, smiles, smiles. smiles, smiles, 
smiles, smiles, 
As he homeward goes along the desert 
miles. 
Discovered 


ITTLE Mary was visiting her aunt, who 
lived in a new house with all modern 
conveniences. It was her first meal at the 
house, and she was frankly staring at every- 
thing and everybody, including the company. 


Her aunt, desiring more biscuits, touched 


rushed the 





Noble Steed” 








And Longfellow would have given it his 


beautiful and clever “ Hiawatha” setting: 
Oh, the fair and lovely lady; 

Oh, the sweet and winsome lady; 

With a smile of gentle goodness 

Like the lovely Laughing Water. 

Oh, the day the lovely lady 

Went to ride upon a tiger. 

Came the tiger, back returning, 
Homeward through the dusky twilight; 
Ever slower, slower, slower, 

Walked the tiger o’er the landscape; 
Ever wider, wider, wider, 
Spread the smile o’er all 


his features. 


and 
are 


And so, after numerous 
careful consideration of this matter, we 
led to the conclusion that for certain 
propositions the Limerick is the best and 
indeed the only proper vehicle of expression. 


examples 


the electric button under her foot, which 
rang a bell out in the kitchen. The maid 
appeared at once, and, without a word be- 
ing said, took the empty plate and started 
for the kitchen for the biscuits. The 
mystery was too much for the small girl, 
and she piped out, 
“Say, Mary, was you peeping?” 
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The Beginning 


Zeus. “ Fore! Fore!” 





The Smoker 


FEW minutes before the noon train drew 

out of the station at Restcombe, Con- 
necticut, the smoker was entered by a mid- 
dle-aged Irishwoman, noticeable for her bulk 
and the immobility of her countenance. She 
calmly took possession of an unoccupied 
seat. The train started, and the newsboy 
came in presently with his wares. He 
grinningly informed the out-of-place pas- 
senger that she was in the smoker. No word, 
no sign, was offered in response. Soon a 
brakeman imparted to the woman the same 
information, and there followed the same re- 
sult. Next the conductor politely reminded 
the woman that she was in a smoking-car 
especially intended for men. Again no sound 
or movement from Erin’s daughter. 

With the exception of a man directly 
across the ais!e from her, the dozen or so 
occupants of the car, for the fun of the 
thing, repeated in succession, and fruitless 
ly, the performance of the newsboy, the 
brakeman, and the conductor. 

Presently the much-informed woman pull- 
ed a black stump of a pipe from her dress 


pocket, loaded it with equally black cut 
plug, waddled over to the passenger who had 
been the exception, and planted herself in 
the reversed seat in front of that individual, 
of whom she requested the “loan of a 
match.” 

When her pipe was in full. and fragrant 
blast, she removed it from her straight line 
of a mouth, grinned most knowingly, and 
flatteringly said to her vis-d-vis, in tones so 
loud that all might hear, “ It’s a wise mon 
that moinds ‘his own business. I belave | 
know a shmokin’-ear when I see it.” 


Value of Grandma 


HE Harlem boy was busy hunting up his 

trunks to go swimming. His chum 
looked sadly on. 

“T wish I could go too,” he sighed, “ but 
the folks won’t let me.” 

The boy stopped short in his speech to 
look at him. 

“Ain't vou got no grandmother?” he 
asked, in surprise. 


Ere 


See ee 
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Music 


HEARD a violin one day— 
It sounded like the spring— 
Like woolly lambs at play— 
Like baby birds that sing 
In snatches when they’re learning how. 
I know the one that played 
Could see pink blossoms on a_ bough, 
Where children came beneath its shade 
To make white clover in a crown; 
Then while they laughed there in 
grass— 
Soft petals fluttered down— 
They hushed—and saw some angels pass 


the 


With friendly eyes that smile— 
The kind that I have often seen 
: When Mother sings awhile 
’ Just as I go to sleep and dream. 
I held my breath and then there rose 
The last sweet note and high. 
1 felt just like when sunshine goes— 
[I could not help but ery. 
AILEEN CLEVELAND HIGGINS. 
A Glimpse of the Invisible 
*DOBBIE,.” demanded Bobbie’s mother, 
reproachfully, “why in the world 
didn’t you give this letter to the postman, 
: : as I told you to?” 
ib “ Because,” replied the youth, with dig- 
nity, “I didn’t see him until he was en- 
; 33 tirely out of sight.” 
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Dr. SNAIL. “* Youwli but I’ve 
got to hustle. I’ve got a hurry call and I 
promised to be there in two days.” 


ercuse me, 
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Tact 


HE neighborhood of Bog Hollow, a more 

respectable Irish community than the 
name might indicate, had been shaken to 
its very foundations by the sudden removal 
from its midst of one of its most honored 
citizens. 

To say that the hand of Providence 
had been responsible for his shocking death 
would be scarcely fair, for Mr. Dougherty 
had taken things into his own hands, so 
to speak, and caused the unabating agita- 
tion by hanging himself in his large and 
commodious attic. 

Bog Hollow was a seething, boiling mass 
of gossip, conjecture, and sympathy for the 
bereaved family. 

Mrs. Byland and Mrs. MeCreary, the two 
social powers, discussing the affair over the 
barbed wire of their rear fence, determined 
to lose no time in calling upon the dis- 
tressed widow, although she had repulsed 
all attempts at sympathy or help from the 
near neighbors. Accordingly, that after- 
noon, in their starchiest and stiffest attire, 
they set out, not unmindful of the extreme 
delicacy of the situation. At the gate of 
the stricken home Mrs. Byland lost heart, 
and expressed herself as unable to think of 
anything she could say at such a time. 


“Say! Say!” exclaimed Mrs. McCreary, 
“and phwat would ye say to ony one 
at a time loike this? And would ye 


be after askin’ her the pertikelers o’ his 
mishap or the size o’ the rope? Sure an’ 
we'll niver mintion the deceased no more ‘n 


if he was sittin’ there in the nixt room 
a-shmokin’ his poipe. I say we'll talk o’ 
iverything in the neighborhood but the 
hangin’.” 

Mrs. MeCreary scowled her utter con- 
tempt for such a lack of tact as dis- 
played by her companion’s attitude so 


forcibly, that the sudden opening of the 
front door by the widow herself found her 
quite unequal to the occasion. She scarcely 
recovered her composure during the call, 
but Mrs. Byland arose to the exigency of 
the situation and adroitly piloted the con- 
versation through the shallow waters. The 
widow felt duly grateful for her efforts, and 
to show her appreciation attempted an in- 
terest in outside affairs by inquiring, in 
neighborly fashion, about the Monday’s 
washing. 

* No,” said Mrs. Byland, “we dident get 
our washin’ out even; it poured that hard the 
intire day, we could only dry a few things 
by the kitchen foire; our house is so small.” 
she added, explanatorily. 

The widow sighed disconsolately, and re- 
marked that their wash also had been de 
ferred because of the rain. 

“Oh.” said Mrs. McCreary, determined to 
rise above her confusion and take her share 
of the conversational honors, “sure and I 
wouldent think the rain would have bothered 
ye, Mrs. Dougherty, ve have sich a foine 
big attic fer hangin’ things.” 

Confusion reigned. 
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The Frenchman 


HE bonhomme in the moon 

Was a gamin once, like me, 
Who used to light the lamps 
In the streets of old Paris. 


in the Moon 


And then one night he climbed 
By a moonbeam, so on dit, 
Up where you see him now 
As he still lights old Paris, 





Not What He Meant 
At a wedding-feast the bridegroom was 


called upon, as usual, to respond to the 
given toast, in spite of the fact that he had 
previously pleaded.to be excused.  Blush- 
ing to the roots of his hair, he rose to his 
feet. He intended to imply that he was un- 
prepared for speechmaking, but he un- 
fortunately placed his hand upon the 
bride’s shoulder, and looked down at. her 
as he stammered out his opening and con- 
cluding words: 

“ This—er—thing has been unexpectedly 
forced upon me.” 


In the ‘**‘ Dark Room”’ 
HE seven-year-old daughter of an Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, judge recently at- 
tended her father’s court for the first time, 
and was very much interested in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Being questioned, upon her return home, 
what she thought of the experience, she re- 
sponded as follows: 

* Oh, it was kinder interestin’. Dad made 
a speech, then some other men made 
speeches, to twelve men who sat all together. 
Then these twelve men were put in a dark 
room to develop.” 
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Visrror. “ Oh, my! the house is falling down, and we'll both be killed!” 
Mrs. ELEPHANT. “ Oh no, that’s only my husband. I'd know his step in a million,” 





Unavailing 

CERTAIN Boston eight-year-old is dis- 

tinguished by her “ insatiable curiosity.” 
Bitter and embarrassing experiences have 
led her long-suffering mother to recognize 
this fact. Accordingly, when accidents in 
the kitchen and the expectation of guests to 
dine rendered the purchase of new water 
glasses necessary, Mrs. §S took her 
daughter into her confidence. “ Sarah,” she 
said, “ these are new glasses. I bought them 
at Johnson’s yesterday afternoon at 4:30 
o'clock. Robert drove me over to the shop 
with Jim and the runabout. Robert wore 
his ‘ butternut’ livery and his brown derby. 
[ paid $6 for the glasses and had them sent. 
Now you know all I do about them, and I 
positively forbid you to ask me a single 
question about them when you see them on 
the table.” 

Sarah wore a subdued look during the 
progress of the meal, and Mrs. S—— was be- 
ginning to congratulate herself upon the ef- 
fectiveness of her lesson, when an eager and 
interested expression came into Sarah’s face, 
and she piped in her shrill but engaging 
voice, “ Mother, what did you do with the 
old glasses?” 





Too Long 
N Episcopal church in a North Caro- 
lina town employed as sexton an old 
negro, who, like all his race, had great 
faith in revivals, or “ big meetin’s,” as he 
called them. Soon after he was installed, 
Lent began, and he was called upon to ring 
the bell, open the church, and pump the 
organ every day. At first this was all right, 


but as the services went on much longer 
than his experience judged necessary, he 
grew impatient, and when one morning a 
lady he knew came to service early, he went 
up to her and said, “ Miss Mandy, when dis 
big meetin’ you all call Lint goin’ to 
bust ?” 


Synonymous? 
YOUNG teacher was striving earnestly 
to increase the vocabulary of her 
charges. She had placed a list of words 
upon the blackboard to be used in sen- 
tences. Billy, a notably lazy child, was 
called upon first. 

“ Billy, you may give a sentence in which 
the word dogma is correctly used,” said the 
teacher. 

Billy hesitated. Finally, in a burst of 
confidence, he replied, “ Our old dog-ma has 
seven pups.” 


The Wrong Number 

ATRICK, lately over, was working in the 

vards of a railroad. One day he hap- 
pened to be in the yard office when the force 
was out. The telephone rang very vigorous- 
ly several times, and he at last decided it 
ought to be answered. He walked over to 
the instrument, took down the receiver, and 
put his mouth to the transmitter, just as 
he had seen others do. 

* Hillo!” he called. 

* Hello!” answered the voice at the other 
end of the line. “Is this eight-six-one-five- 
nine?” 

“Aw, g’wan! Phwat d’ve think oi am— 
a box-car?” 





the <b cees 
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Lapy Macsetu. “ /ufirm of purpose! Give me the daggers” 


Act II.: Scene II. 





